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Welfare to what? 

..‘This ain't fair... They 
should pay us more money 
for doing this work 
- and give us a job * 
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Cafe philosophy 

‘The movement's organisation 
is as minimal as 
you can get: find a cafe 
and see who turns up’ 
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Skyscraper heels 

‘ You can't expect a w oman 
to hobble around on ill-fitting 
4in heels with just a couple 
of vermicelli straps' 


The first kings 

4 Uruguay's fanatical 
football supporters must 
resign themselves to missing 
the party in France’ 



Peregrine recovery plan folds 


By John Ridding and Louise 
Lucas hi Hong Kong and WiRlam 
LewisinNew York 

Peregrine, one of Asia’s largest 
Independent investment banks, 
last night faced the threat of 
collapse after it failed to secure a 
$200m capital injection from 
Zurich Group, the Swiss financial 
services company. 

The failure of the Hong Kong- 
based bank would deal a further 
blow to confidence in the terri- 
tory, already shaken by the 
region's' financial turmoil. The 
stock market has fallen 17 per 
cent since ' the beginning of the 
year, as money market, interest 
rates have -risen sharply amid 
fears tor the territory's currency 
peg to the US dollar. 

Announcing the termination of 
negotiations yesterday, Philip 
Tose. P e reg ri ne's chairman, said 


Troubled Hong Kong bank forced to seek 
alternatives to $200m Zurich injection 


the company was considering 
alternatives. But the proposed 
share sale represented the centre- 
piece of a recovery plan at Pere- 
grine, which has been hit hard by 
the Asian crisis. Investment ana- 
lysts played down the prospects 
for a white knight, given the 
abrupt end to discussions with 
Zurich Centre Investments, the 
private equity arm of the Zurich 
Group. 

ZCI said yesterday that “in 
view of the deteriorating market 
conditions in Asia" its agreement 
with Peregrine "could not be con- 
cluded as anticipated". It said 
that “under the revised terms an 
agreement could not be reached". 


ZCI declined to comment further. 
However, sources close to the 
deal said its decision to pull out 
would be likely to put off other 
potential investors from pressing 
ahead with negotiations with 
Peregrine. 

"A number of parties were 
Interested in looking at taking 
small stakes in Peregrine on the 
back of Zurich’s investment, but 
they seem unlikely to go ahead 
now.” one said. 

First Chicago, which 
announced in December it had 
agreed to take a $25m slake in 
Peregrine, said yesterday: “We 
have not made the investment 
yet" It declined to comment fur- 


ther, but sources close to the 
bank indicated it was now likely 
to pull out of the deal. “IT the 
$200m part is not going to 
happen, what chance is there of 
the $25m part going ahead?” one 
said. 

While attempts were being 
made last night to secure funds 
for Peregrine, a spokesman 
denied reports that the company 
faced insolvency. “I understand 
we are funded and will continue 
to operate our businesses.” the 
official said. 

Its business activities, how- 
ever. are to be severely limited 
by the territory's authorities. The 
Securities and Futures Commis- 


sion, the securities industry 
watchdog, said it was imposing 
restrictions on Peregrine to 
protect the investing public. 

The restrictions, which take 
immediate effect, mean the 
company can settle Lrades but 
not take new orders. The territo- 
ry’s futures exchange also 
announced curbs, while the bank 
was suspended as a member of 
the Stock Exchange. 

The ZCI plan ran into trouble 
this week when reports emerged 
that Peregrine was owed about 
$200m by an Indonesian transport 
company. 

When the Zurich deal was first 
announced. Peregrine shares 
traded at about HK56.S0, sharply 
down from their record high of 
HK$1&90 last year. Shares were 
suspended this week at HKJ-L30. 

Lex, Page 24 


Italian business takes control 


Communist 
newspaper 
turns a page 


US set to press Indonesia to 
speed up economic reforms 


By Gerard Baker, in Washington 
and Sander Thornes in Jakarta 

Senior TJS and international 
Monetary Fund officials arrive in 
Jakarta this, weekend to. press 
President Suharto to speed up 
economic reforms, underscoring 
growing /fears of", economic 
collapse - and pobtical upbeaval jn 
Indonesia. ■; _ j 
Lawrence Summers, deputy US 
Treasury secretary, is expected to 
arrive tomorrowfor talks with 
Mr Suharto's, government, US 
officials said. Mr Summers wifi 
listen tothe concerns of the Indo- 
■ neslan authorities but wxQ again 
say ^ Jakarta must demonstrate its 
determination to Comply with the. 
.IMF programme agreed three 
monthsago.-,/- ’• 

“What .to . key to restoring the 
market's confidence in Indones- 
ia’s ability to take appropriate 
measures,!'- said Janet Yefien, the 
chairman of President- BID Clin- . 
ton's Gdimcfi of Economic Advis- 


ers, yesterday, hi a clear sign of 
the growing disquiet in the US 
administration about the risk of 
political instability in the coun- 
try, the US delegation will 
include officials from the 
National Security Council and 
the State Department 
They will be followed next 
week: by William Cohen, defence 
secretary, who wifi make a long- 
scheduled visit for talks with Mr 
Suharto and senior members of 
his government 
Stanley Fischer, the first 
deputy managing director of the 
IMF, will also arrive at the week- 
end and will be followed next 
week by Michel Camdessus, the 
UP 1 managing director. 

The US activity comes after 
President -Clinton telephoned Mr 
Suharto late on Thursday. “The 
president underscored the impor- 
tance of Indonesia within the 
region and to the United States,” 
a senior administration official 
said. “The president made it 



quite clear that the IMF pro- 
gramme needs to be followed.” 

Mr Suharto, through his state 
secretary Murdiono, responded to 
Mr Clinton's call by reiterating 
his commitment to the IMF 
reform package but failed to 
makp any detailed promises. 

The Indonesian rupiah rallied 
after its sharp fall on Thursday 
through the 10,000 to the dollar 
level. But after rebounding to 
Rp7,G00, the currency fell back to 
Bp8fiS0. The Jakarta stock index 
dropped 12 per cent, for a 17 per 
cent decline on the week. 

In Hong Kong, the Hang Seng 
index toll 35 per cent yesterday 
and there were sharp falls in 
regional markets such as Singa- 
pore, which dropped 7.4 per cent 
and the Philippines, which fell by 
&3 percent 

Peter Montagnon, Page 3 
Suharto’s critics. Page 7 
Currencies, Page 9 

World stocks. Page 21 Falling prosperity: Now there are fears of political instability 


Business 


By James Blitz in Rome 

Once it was one of the most 
powerful titles in I talian journal- 
ism. the mouthpiece of the coun- 
try's mighty Communist party, 
the PCI. 

This week, however, the 
history of l’Unita - the daily 
newspaper founded by Antonio 
Gramsci, the father of Italian 
socialism - reached a watershed 
with the announcement that the 
PCI's heirs are selling it to the 
private sector. 

For much of this century, 
i’Unita has been synonymous 
with Italy’s co mmunis t move- 
ment Founded as fascism was 
taking hold on Italy in 1924, 
lTDlU started life as a propa- 
ganda broadsheet for Gramsct’s 
revolutionary socialist party. 

During the war the paper went 
underground, its smudgy banner 
headlines rallying Italian resis- 
tance against Mussolini and 
Hitler. 

During the post war period - 
as the PCI and its most famous 
postwar leader Palmiro Togliatti 
finally got their hands on a few 
of Italy’s levers of power - it 
reached its zenith, often selling 
millions of copies a day. 

Communist lads would go on 
to the streets of Italian cities on 
Sunday mornings to sell it with- 
out pay. 

Ambitious communist officials 
competed for the paper’s editor- 
ship, a stepping stone to the PCI 
leadership. 

L Unite festivals - jamborees 
of food and music - were, and 
still are, occasions for huge 
get-togethers of people of all 
political persuasions. 

Then the trouble started. In 
the 1980s came La Reppublica, a 


jazzier left-of-centre rival that 
seduced thousands of readers. 
With the collapse of the PCI in 
the early 1990s, L'Unitk was 
taken over by the communist 
core that formed the moderate 
Party of the Democratic Left 
(PDS), now in power. 

Thousands of traditionalist 
readers deserted l’Unite after the 
formation of the extreme left 
wing Refounded Communism, 
the corse of the current adminis- 
tration. This week, the PDS 
announced news that would 
probably make Gramsci turn In 
his grave. 

It is reducing its stake in the 
paper from 100 per cent to just 
25 per cent. The remaining 75 
per cent will go to two business 
organisations, Tosinvest and 
Asset, both with strong publish- 
ing interests. 

The paper has much to do if it 
is to relaunch. The circulation 
was 400,000 just two years ago 
and slumped below 100,000 last 
year. The paper lost L40bn 
($22m) during 1997. After years 
in which it has been a dull reed, 
many assume it will have to 
become a bit more risqu£. 

Yet Giuseppe Caldarola. the 
paper’s editor, has seen most of 
his rivals going down that road. 
He wants to make I’Unite a more 
sober read. 

“Our only course is to be a 
mine authoritative paper, toning 
down the headlines, reducing 
the nnmber of pictures 
and looking authoritative,” he 
said. 

It is a gamble. But it would be 
ironic if, at the very moment 
that Gramsci's heirs are running 
the government, his beloved 
broadsheet did not share the 
glory. 


US 


creating jobs I German state in steel buy 


The US ecdhbmy omiinued to produce jobs at a frenetic pace in 
December as d omes tic demand outweighed concerns about the effects 
of Asia's - fhum rial crisis.. Non-farm payrolls increased by 370,000, 
taking jefe! growth in 1997 as a whole to 35m. The unemployment 
rate rose sUghtiy to 4.7 pier cent from 4.6 in November, and the 
annual average wage gain in the year to November reached a seven 
yearfflghof4.lpereeht Page2 

German jobkws dgaww force Kohl cHmMown 

Ghancellar Hehn nt kohl retreated from his goal of halving ' 
Germany's, .unemployment by 2000 after seasonally adjusted jobless- 
ness jumped 20,000 to a post-war. record of 4.55m tor December. The 
dimbdowncame at the start erf a two-day session to prepare his 
Christian Democrats for federal elections on September 27, when he - 
will seek re-election for a record fifth term. Page 2 

Blair offer* Japanese tip* on reform 

Tony w Tah- .- rnairirig bis first visit to japan, as UK prime minister, 
compared the task, facing 1 the Asian economies to the transformation 
of hto . Labour party, stating that renewed growth would require 
retbrbrain regulation, corporate governance, financial supervision 
ami traraqraitoicy- Paged 

CwtooserGr Mctaael Tippett dtos 1 

British ' mrysfo topf' pno of its patriarchal figures with the death of Sir 
Jfitfiael Tippett at the age.af 93. He was best known perhaps for his 
oratorio A<Md cf Our. Time, aresponse to theme of Nazism, com- 
posed lathe- form of a secular Passion, with the Lutheran chorales 
ngjiaced by-hlack American splrituflls.Page 7 ... - 
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The Goman state of lower Saxony is to buy a controlling stake in 
the steel subsidiary of Preussag, the conglomerate based in Hanover, 
the state’s capital. The unexpected move follows pledges by Gerhard 
Schroder , the state’s prime minister, to protect its steel industry and 
up to 10.000 jobs. He faces elections on March 1. Page 22 

Job shore at helm of merged Thyssen-Krupp 

The main barrier to the merger of the Thyssen and Krupp engineer- 
ing groups was removed with an understanding the chief executive's 
role should be shared by Gerbard Cromme, chief executive of Krupp 
Hoesch, and Ekkehard Schulz, head of Thyssen Krupp Stahl, the joint 
flat steelmaking subsidiary. Page 23 

Tasty premium with new high-tech foods 

The latest in high-tech food products, a yoghurt that makes you feel 
full, commands a price twice that of ordinary yoghurt and shows the 
potential in the new sector of “nutriceuticals”. But this looks modest 
compared with the price-premium of the Finnish-made margarine 
that is said to reduce your cholesterol. Page 22 

LinffMfng Aslan crisis sends Wall Street into fafl 

Thfi continuing crisis in Asia, including 
V.y the problems of Peregrine, the Hong Kong 
7 7 investment bank, combined with another 

. ?• profits warning from a technology com- 
P 01 ^ to se n d Wall Street sharply lower. By 
tffgfe a i lpm New York time, the Dow Jones Indus- 
LA ‘ * - trial Average had lost 123.55 points, or 1.8 

P«r cent, to 7,679.07. Non-farm payroll fig- 

’ ures were stronger than expected but a 

Federal Reserve move to raise interest rates in response was felt 
unhkely. Page 21; Bonds, Page 8; Markets, Weekend FT, Page 22 

Teat of reaHty for Waft Disney boardroom 

A flpfiant Michael Risrvn- heads into next month's meeting of Walt 
Disney shareholders for a showdown with the biggest US pension 
fund over what it claims is a boardroom cluttered by cronies of the 
autocratic chairman- But he is banking on i3 years that have seen 
Disney’s capitalisation balloon from $4 bn to $65bn. Page 7 


FT.com: the FT web she provides updated news and 
an o nline archive erf back articles at http://wwwPT.com 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Joblessness in France and Germany: FT writers look at the political backlash 

Kohl retreats from goal of halving 



By Ralph Atkins in Bonn 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
yesterday retreated from his goal 
of halving Germany’s unemploy- 
ment by the year 2000 after sea- 
sonally adjusted joblessness 
jumped 20,000 to a post-war 
record of 4.55m for December. 

Mr Kohl's climbdown, at the 


start of a two-day planning ses- 
sion to prepare his Christian 
Democrats for federal elections 
on September 27, highlighted the 
scale of the task if be is to win 
re-election for a record fifth 
term. Opinion polls suggest he 
will be unable to re-form his cen- 
tre-right coalition. 

Mr Kohl said it was clear the 


goal of halving unemployment 
by 2000 - set two years ago - “is 
certainly not achievable” but he 
remained fixed on “finding jobs 
and a livelihood for as many 
unemployed as possible". The 
current level was “absolutely not 
satisfactory”. 

The latest figures confounded 
hopes that unemployment in 


Germany had readied a turning ■ 
point. Mr Kohl predicted a slight 
fall during year. But fears 
remain the total will rise fur- 
ther, despite an expected pick-up 
in economic growth in 1998, as 
German industry continues to 
rationalise operations and 
switch production overseas. 

The unadjusted figures - 


which receive' mure attention in ' 
Germany tfcari .the seasonally 
adjusted figures' - jumped 
200,000 in December to a record 
for the month of 4L52m and could 
yet reach 5m. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, 
a November fall in unemploy- 
ment in western Germany was 
reversed last month, with the 


total Tearidng'&Q6m, or 9.9 pcs- 
cent of the workforce. In eastern 
Germany - hit particularly bard 
by serious weaknesses in the 
building, industry - unemploy- 
ment growth accelerated^ rising 
17,000 in December to 1.49m or 
19.8 per cent of the workforce. 

Mr Kohl reiterated his commit- 
ment to the existing Bonn coali- 


tion;' comprising his. Christian 
Democratic DnJon.-QierBavarian 
Christian Social itfnion and the 
market-oriented Free Democratic 
party. He expHcitiy set himself 
against a -possible, “grand coali- 
tkm” of Christian Democrats and 
Social Democrats, which has 
looked increasingly likely after 
the contest 


Lionel Jospin, the French 
prime minister, yesterday 
announced a FFrlbn ($165m) 
emergency fund to help the 
unemployed, in an attempt 
to end a three-week-old pro- 
test that has rocked his gov- 
ernment, David Owen writes 
from Paris. 

But it appeared last night 
that his personal interven- 
tion, in a characteristically 
measured manner, had been 
only partly successful in 
calming the situation. 

While trade union leaders 


Mixed response to Jospin initiative on jobless 


- including Louis Vtannet of 
the pro-Communist CGT - 
responded mainly positively 
to the prime minister's pro- 
posals. four of the main 
unemployed associations 
rejected them as insufficient. 
railing for the occupation of 
welfare offices and other 
sites to continue. 

Meanwhile, Jacques Chi- 
rac, the Gaullist president. 


hit out for the second time 
this week at the govern- 
ment's employment policies. 
He told a group of bakers 
and confectioners that 
France should do more to 
help small and medium-sized 
companies to grow, rather 
than creating what he called 
“artificial jabs”. 

Reaction on the ground to 
Mr Jospin's initiative was 


also mixed. Disruption to 
trains was reported In 
Tarbes, southern France. By 
yesterday evening, 18 wel- 
fare offices were reported to 
be occupied, down from 26 
on Thursday. 

Mr Jospin also said tempo- 
rary units set up in recent 
weeks to deal with particu- 
larly difficult cases would be 
made permanent 


He also ordered a study of 
“the financial resources of 
those who are in the most 
difficulty" and announced 
that the government would' 
present its keenly awaited 
bill to combat social exclu- 
sion in March, marginally 
earlier than expected. 

“Faced with the anguish 
that is speaking out, we 
must at the same time find 


immediate responses and 
Open roads of hope," he said, 
adopting for the most part a 
sympathetic tone. But he 
also pmphasised his respon- 
sibility for ensuring that 
welfare offices and other 
public establishments could 
function normally. 

Mr Viannet of the CGT. 
which has been prominent 
in many of the recent pro- 


Brussels 
edges into 
telecoms 
dispute 

By Lionel Barber in Brussels 

The European Commission 
has intervened in the row- 
over fees which Deutsche 
Telekom plans to charge cus- 
tomers switching to rival 
telephone companies. 

Karel Van Miert, ED com- 
petition policy commis- 
sioner, has sent a letter seek- 
ing information about the 
proposed levy. He intends to 
ask other European telecoms 
operators whether they are 
Imposing extra fees in the 
newly liberalised EU market 

However, Mr Van Miert 
made clear yesterday that he 
would prefer the row over 
Deutsche Telekom's fees to 
be settled by the German 
antharities: the new govern- 
ment regulator for telecoms 
and post and the German 
cartel office. 

A spokesman for Mr Van 
Miert said in Brussels that 
normally such extra fees 
were unacceptable, but 
added: “If they [the German 
authorities] find a decent 
solution, which must be in 
line [with EU competition 
law], we will welcome that" 

The Commission has not 
received any official com- 
plaints about the fees, which 
range between DM94.99 ($52) 
for customers contracting to 
use the services of another 
carrier, and DM53 for those 
wanting to retain their exist- 
ing phone number. 

Mr Van Miert is treading 
carefully because of German 
sensitivities. 

In recent months, the 
Brussels competition author- 
ities have been involved in 
tests of strength with the 
Bonn government over state- 
backed guarantees enjoyed 
by Germany's public sectors 
and state aid cases. 

Deutsche Telekom put the 
planned fees on hold this 
week following criticism by 
rival companies. Ron Som- 
mer, chief executive, said his 
company had hoped to share 
the switching costs with 
competitors but the rivals 
bad insisted that charges be 
imposed on customers. 

A meeting is scheduled for 
Monday between companies 
in the sector and the Ger- 
man telecoms regulator, 
which started operating on 
January 1 1998 in place of 
the ministry of post and tele- 
communications . 

Last week. Klaus-Dieter 
Scheurle, head of the regu- 
latory authority, said he 
would investigate the 
charges. He indicated that 
they appeared excessive 
compared to the US’s equiv- 
alent charge of $5. 
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«f ’Accuse. •«! 

LETTBE AU PRESIDENT DE LA REPUBUQU 
Far Emile zola 
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Dreyfus (left) and Zola: a century on, the affair still resonates 


Belated pat on the back for Zola 

France finds it hard to say sorry for Dreyfus affair. David Owen accuses 


N ext Tuesday in the 
Pantheon, the final 
resting place for 
France's republican heroes, 
an event will take place to 
gladden every campaigning 
journalist's heart 
Lionel Jospin, the French 
prime minister, will attend a 
ceremony marking the cen- 
tenary of a mere newspaper 
article. President Jacques 
Chirac is also getting in on 
the act, writing to the fami- 
lies of the journalist and the 
prisoner whose cause he 
memorably defended to tell 
them that their forebears 
gave "full meaning to the 
values of liberty, dignity and 
justice". 

The journalist was Emile 
Zola and the article was his 
open letter to Felix Faure, 
then French president that 
has become the yardstick 
against which more recent 
attempts to expose injustice 


are measured. It is usually 
known by the headline the 
newspaper L'Aurore 
splashed across the front 
page of its January 13, 1898 
edition: “J* Accuse. . .!" 

The injustice targeted by 
Zola, also the author of 
unflin chingly realist novels 
such as Nona and Germinal, 
was the wrongful conviction 
for spying of Alfred Dreyfus, 
a Jewish army captain, and 
the subsequent cover-up 
once his innocence had been 
established. His article 
marked the start of the pro- 
cess that brought Dreyfus 
back from incarceration on 
Devil's Island and led even- 
tually to his rehabilitation. 

There are all sorts of rea- 
sons, apart from the quality 
of the writing, why Zola’s 
polemic, and the affair that 
spawned it, still resonate. 

Most obvious, at a time 
when the former govern- 


ment official Maurice Papon 
is on trial in Bordeaux for 
alleged war crimes and when 
France is still trying to come 
to terms with the second 
world war role of its collabo- 
rationist Vichy government, 
is the anti-semitism the 
Dreyfus affair exposed at the 
top or French society. 

Mr Chirac made this link 
explicit in this week's letter, 
writing: "Half a century 
after Vichy, we know that 
dark forces, intolerance and 
injustice can reach the pin- 
nacle of the state." ~ ! 

. With Jean-Marie Le Pen's 
extreme-right National Front 
on the threshold of a poten- 
tially significant break- 
through in the forthcoming 
regional elections in mid- 
March, such reminders seem 
as pertinent as ever - and 
may also coincide with 
the electoral interests of 
the Gaullist president's 


Rassemblement party. 

The chain of events trig- 
gered by Zola's magnificent 
diatribe also shows the truth 
of the writer’s assertion that 
“truth is on the march and 
nothing will stop it". In his 
letter, Mr Chirac goes on to 
say: “We also know that 
France knows how to get 
back on the right track, in 
moments of truth, great, 
strong, united and vigilant" 

But the affair also high- 
lights the difficulty of get- 
ting the state apparatus of a 
proud and successful nation 
such as France to say sorry 
or to admit that it is wrong. 

The country’s civil service 
elite are frequently criticised 
for smugness and the per- 
ceived ineffectiveness of 
their strategies. 

It was also only in 1995 
that a French head of state - 
Mr Chirac - fully acknowl- 
edged France's role in the 


Asian crisis fails to 
dent rise in US jobs 


By Gerard Baker in Washington 

The US economy continued to 
produce Jobs at a frenetic pace last 
month, as robust domestic demand 
outweighed emerging concerns 
about the effects of the Asian finan- 
cial crisis. 

Non-farm payrolls increased by 
370.000 in December, the Labour 
Department reported yesterday, tak- 
ing jobs growth in 1997 as a whole to 
3.5m . 

Financial markets were unnerved 
by the report, which once again 
suggested the US economy is grow- 
ing at a rate unlikely to be sustain- 
able with low and stable inflation. 
At 2pm, the Dow Jones Industrial 
Average had fallen 156 points to 
7,646. But bond prices were slightly 
higher in the face of the continuing 
turmoil in Asia. 

Most economists believe that, in 
spite of the obvious strength of 
domestic demand at the end of 1997, 
the Federal Reserve is highly 
unlikely to raise interest rates soon 
to head off inflationary pressures. In 


the last week the Fed has signalled 
it will not raise rates soon, at least 
until the effects of the Asian crisis 
become clearer. 

A week ago, Alan Greenspan, the 
Fed chairman, talked at length 
about the risks of deflation to the 
economy, and on Thursday, another 
Fed governor, Laurence Meyer, 
suggested the central bank was more 
convinced than it had been that the 
Asian slowdown would squeeze 
growth this year. 

The unemployment rate rose 
slightly last month to 4.7 per cent, 
from 4.6 per cent in November, but 
overall the picture was of an econ- 
omy enjoying its strongest labour 
market in a generation. 

Monthly jobs growth has now 
averaged over 340,000 for the last 
four months, substantially higher 
than the rate achieved in the first 
half of the year. This rapid growth 
in the last few months has begun to 
fuel an acceleration in wage 
increases. In the year to November, 
annual average wage gains reached 
a seven-year high of 4.1 per cent. 


‘Remuneration’ for 
Bhutto’s husband 


By John Mason, 

Law Courts Correspondent 

A leading European defence 
manufacturer agreed to pay $200m in 
personal "remuneration” to Asif Ali 
Zardarl. the husband of former 
Pakistan prime minister Benazir 
Bhutto, and a business partner of 
his, as part of a $4bn defence con- 
tract arranged in 1995. according to 
documents obtained by the New 
York Times newspaper. 

The documents allegedly show 
that, although the deal eventually 
fell through when Ms Bhutto was 
removed from power in 1996, the 
defence company agreed to pay the 
two men commissions totalling 5 per 
cent of the contract's value. 

The commissions, which were 
□ever handed over, were due to be 
paid into an offshore company con- 
trolled by Mr Zardarl the newspaper 
claims. The company involved was 
yesterday making no comment 
about the allegations. 

The claims are made in documents 
provided to Pakistani anti-corrup- 


tion investigators probing the finan- 
cial affairs of Ms Bhutto and her 
husband. 

The newspaper said the docu- 
ments include statements relating to 
bank accounts in Geneva and Dubai 
letters containing details of “com- 
missions” to be paid and certificates 
concerning offshore companies oper- 
ated by the Bhutto family. 

The newspaper also claims that Mr 
Zardari is the owner of a £4m ($6.5m) 
country estate in southern England 
called Rock wood, despite his previ- 
ous denials of this. 

In an interview with Ms Bhutto at 
her home in Karachi, the former 
prime minister denied knowing any- 
thing about the property and 
suggested that her husband 
might have bought it for another 
woman. 

The documents also contain 
details of the alleged involvement In 
two Swiss companies, Societe Gen- 
eral de Surveillance and Cotechna 
Inspection, which have previously 
been named in corruption allega- 
tions concerning Ms Bbutto. 


Unclear outlook for new HDTV 


H igh definition televi- 
sion, the digital 
update of the box. 
was formally switched on 
this week for US electronics 
retailers eager to embrace 
the Next Big Thing in home 
entertainment. 

A dozen leading set manu- 
facturers unveiled their first 
production models at the 
annual Winter Consumer 
Electronics Show - almost 
16 years to the day after the 
compact disc player, the 
Last Big Thing in the busi- 
ness. made its Las Vegas 
bow. 

Visitors cooed at pin-sharp 
wide-screen pictures beamed 
in from an obliging local 
broadcaster, and mused 
uncertainly on how many 
consumers would be ready 
to pay $8,600 and more for 


the top-end sets on display 
when they went on sale in 
September. 

The fact that only 40 per 
cent of US consumers have 
even heard of digital televi- 
sion (DTV) was also taken as 
a further hint the new tech- 
nology’ could be a hard sell. 

Ignorance and price apart, 
the launch is being ham- 
pered by awkward planners 
in Los Angeles, New York 
and elsewhere who object to 
the old-fangled broadcasting 
towers necessary to beam 
out the new technology. 

Then there is the question 
of what the viewers will 
view, since only 26 of the 
nation's 1,600 TV stations 
have said they will be broad- 
casting In bite by the year’s 
end - and then only during 
prime time. 


But there was an answer 
on offer for every question. 
The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, which 
cajoled often reluctant 
broadcasters and set-makers 
into embracing the digital 
future, has set deadlines for 
the staged phase-out of the 
old analogue system. 

By next year half of US 
homes will be in range of the 
new signals, senior commis- 
sioner Susan Ness told the 
DTV in the Desert sympo- 
sium. 

The FCC had played its 
part, she said. The broad- 
casters had given up their 
ideas or splitting the new 
bandwith to transmit several 
lower-quality channels 
instead of one digitally per- 
fect signal, and now the set- 
makers had done their stuff- 


It remained for the retail- 
ers to educate shoppers, and 
for set makers to offer con- 
sumer-friendly prices, but 
still. DTV would this year 
reach critical mass and 
become a commercial real- 
ity. she said. 

Regulatory statutes have 
guaranteed digital television 
a market, but as Ms Ness 
pointed out, the rate at 
which it grows Into profit 
depends in turn on fast-track 
education to speed sales. 
“The more sets there are out 
there, the more program- 
ming will be transmitted," 
she said. 

According to Todd Thibo- 
deaux, a senior economist at 
the Consumer Electronics 
Manufacturers Association, 
prices of less than $4,000 for 
standard DTV sets, with 


smaller screens than those 
shown this week, were 
already friendly enough to 
help the launch. 

Mr Thibodeaux expected 
DTV sets to penetrate 30 per 
cent of the market by 2006, 
55 per cent in 2010 and 75 per 
cent in 2012 . 

US viewers already owned 
about 16m TV sets costing 
more than $2,000, and if his- 
torical trends persisted, 
about 9m of those would be 
coming up for renewal next 
year. Then there were an 
estimated 30m Americans 
who could be counted as 
’’early adopters" - those who 
spend an average $1,750 a 
year on new home entertain- 
ment to be first on the block 
with the latest gadget. 

Christopher Parkes 


tests. Said there was “a great 
d eal that Is positive" in Mr 
Jospin’s initiative. The emer- 
gency fund, he added, was a 
good thing. Force Ouvrifere, 
another union, said 

the decision to set up the 
fund was "a sensitive ges- 
ture of national solidarity”. 

Robert Hue, national sec- 
retary of the French Com- 
munist party, a junior part- 


ner in the .ruling 1 leftwing 
coalition, described yester- 
day’s announcement as “a 
first- step", but warned: “An 
immgnsp construction site 
still has to be opened." * 

But Bruno M&gret a lead- 
ing figure In the far-right 
National Front, which has 
been among the chief benefi- 
ciaries of disillusionment 
with the mainstream politi- 
cal parties, caused partly by 
France's 12.4 per. cent unem- 
ployment rate, called Mr Jos- 
pin's measures derisory. 


Hittn-CWMvy Evan 


deportation of Jews to Nazi 
concentration camps. 

The immediate upshot of 
Zola's article was that the 
writer was found guilty of 
libel and fled the country to 
take refuge for about a year 
with the ghastly food of Vic- 
torian England. 

More than a year after the 
article's publication. Dreyfus 
was brought back from his 
squalid hut off the malaria- 
riddled penal colony of 
French Guiana for a new 
trial This began in Rennes, 
western France, in August 
1S99. But he was again found 
guilty, albert with attenuat- 
ing circumstances. 

A presidential pardon fol- 
lowed. but it was not until 
1906 that the unfortunate 
officer was completely reha- 
bilitated. Perhaps France 
will also honour the cente- 
nary of that event with a 
Pantheon ceremony. 


Spain's ruling Popular party (PP) again became the target 
of Basque terrorists yesterday when a local councillor 
died as a result of a car bomb which blew off one of his 
arms and a leg. 

Josfi Ignacio Iruretagoyena was the third PP member of 
a Basque local council killed iinthe test sot months *Offi- - 
-fcials immediately blamed the Separatist argamfsatioH Eta“ 
for the attack, which took place in the seaside town of 
Zarauz, near San Sebastian. 

“We have became a direct target of these murderers,'* 
the party's regional president, Carlos Iturgaiz, said. 

The PP’s leader in the San Sebastian area was shot dead 
three years ago. Last July, the murder of a kidnapped 
local councillor, Miguel Angel Blanco, provoked mass 
public protests throughout Spain and the Basque region. 
But Eta has persisted in targeting PP members, shooting 
another councillor in a bar last month. The shootings - 
have led to increased security protection for elected repre- 
sentatives in the region. David White, Madrid 

■ HONG KONG 


NEWS DIGEST 


Russian defence 
budget curbs 

Russia's defence ministry, which has for years exercised 
almost complete freedom over how to spend Its budget 
will be brought under far stricter financial control Alexei 
Kudrin, first deputy finance minister, said yesterday. 

Mr Kudrin, one of the chief ministers responsible for 
putting Russia's public finances in order, said the minis- 
try’s accounts would be transferred to the federal trea- 
sury by July l according to a forthcoming presidential 
decree. The move, which would represent a significant 
victory for the government's reform wing, should help sol- 
diers to be paid in foil and on time, Mr Kudrin said. 

The squeeze on the defence ministry is part of a pack- 
age of measures drawn up by the Russian government to 
strengthen its public finances. The programme was this 
week backed by the International Monetary Fund, which 
agreed to release the latest $670m tranche of its $10bn 
support loan, previously suspended because of Russia's 
poor record of revenue collection. 

Victor Chernomyrdin, prime minister, forecast the econ- 
omy would grow by 2 per cent this year. Preliminary esti- 
mates suggest it grew by 0.4 per cent in 1997, the first rise 
since 1989. John Thornhill, Moscow 

■ BASQUE TERRORISM 


Bomb kills councillor 


Banks raise prime rates 

Hong Kong banks yesterday raised their prime lending 
rate from 9-5 per cent to 1025 per cent, following sharp 
rises in money market interest rates and concerns about 
the regional financial crisis. 

The stock market fell by almost 4 per cent in anticipa- 
tion of the rate rises, which were announced after the 
close of trading. The fell In the ben chmar k Hang Seng 
index took its decline this year to about 17 per cent 

Though the rise had been anticipated, economists said 
it underlined the impact of Asia's currency crisis. "It 
shows that the markets will not be stable in Hong Kong 
until the regional crisis settles down,” said Dong Tao, 
senior economist at Schroders Securities. He expects 
prune rates to rise to 11 per cent this year and the growth 
in gross domestic product to fall to 2.7 per cent, compared 
with 5 per cent in 1997. 

While the rise in prime rates will hit the economy, and 
particularly the property sector, it should provide some 
relief to banks, which have seen profit margins squeezed 
by sharp increases in money market interest rates. Three 
month interest rates climbed above 15 per cent yesterday, 
compared with li per cent earlier this week, ami d con- 
cerns over the regional currency crisis and the Hong 
Kong dollar. John Ridding, Hong Kang 

U CANADA 


Unemployment at 7-year low 

Canada's unemployment rate for December fell 0.4 per- 
centage points to 8.6 per cent, the lowest figure since 1990. 
indicating the economy has regained momentum follow- 
ing a pause in the preceding months. The results wifi 
relieve pressure on the federal government, which had 
been bedevilled by an unemployment rate that stubbornly 
remained at or above 9.0 per cent for seven years. 

Statistics Canada reported that the economy created 
363,000 full-time jobs during 1997, 2.6 per cent up on the 
previous year. Private sector employers and self-employ- 
ment accounted for 379,000 new jobs in the past 12 
m o nt hs, with the public sector losing about 15,000 places. 

The sharp drop in December unemployment was in part 
due to a small decline in the labour force from November, 
which economists attributed to the holiday season and a 
recent postal strike that may have dissuaded job seekers 
from sending applications. Observers said they expected 
Canada's unemployment rate to increase slightly In com- 
ing months as more people rejoin the labour force. But 
economists were predicting the national unemployment 
rate would drop to between 8-3 per cent and 8.5 per cent 
by the end of 1998. Scott Morrison, Vancouver 

ITALIAN PRICES 


Inflation rate down to 1.7% 

Italy's annualised consumer price inflation rate for 1997 
has officially been put at L7 per cent, compared with 34 
per cent for the full year of 1996. the Italian statistical 
agency Istat has reported. 

The announcement for the full-year inflation rate coin- 
cides with a report by Istat that December’s inflation rate 
was 1.5 per cent, a figure unchanged from the previous 
month. James Blits, Rome 
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Indonesia sends IMF back to the drawing-board 


Montagnon on doubts over the Suharto regime’s resolve to reform 


€M 


1 z 1 s6c '™^ ^ *® Suharto, In whom power is con- reocy and dealing with the large sector that were mandated by the as to end the spiral of compel- 

“® Interna- centrated, is elderly, in appar- foreign debt overhang. IMF. Some infrastructure pro- hive devaluations, he says. 

♦V^US TYilai h° netai |^ ^ ent ^ y decIin h 1 S health. Even reformist members of the jects, promoted by members of But the key to any solution in 

rcKriif* a £^P~£ tQ the This week's budget broke sev- Indonesian government such as his family, which were supposed Indonesia remains a commitment 

ta t«h ia ~ v®® the eral IMF targets and left many in Marie Muhammad, the finance to be deferred or scrapped have by the government to meet the 
it ^vSf neSm ’if I u fi the markets doubting Mr Suhar- minister, are thought to believe crept back on the agenda. conditions of any revised IMF 

rt«n<irfhrtp c^+v, H?™ 61 ’ to to ’ s ability to push through the the IMF requirement for a budget Increasingly, says Chris Tinker programme. The US worry, evi 

™52 rea ' reforms prescribed in the pro- surplus of 1 per cent of gross of ING Barings in Hong Kong, deuced by the convergence of 

f to te ’ gramme agreed with the IMF last domestic product was too tough, people are talking about the State Department and Defence. 

, *^“™i n donesia follows October. The risk of social unrest One of Mr Suharto's concerns introduction of a currency board as well as Treasury officials, on 

fhlfm on growing. Shops were again yes- was not to push through arrangement to stabilise the cur- Jakarta, is clearly the strategic 

ShirkS™ ® finaDcial ®aAets terday being emptied of food. Increases in fuel prices and cuts rency. Ironically this would mean risk of a political implosion if Mr 

Iwronri* ■ f, currency and dau nti ng task for the res- in highly sensitive food prices pegging the rupiah to the dollar. Suharto is not up to the task. 

Uapse as com pa- cue team is to produce a package before the presidential election in just at a time when doubts are Neither the US nor the IMF 

to * r ieir ^ ands - that can stop the rot and restore March. The risk of riots flaring being raised about the durability' wants to be accused of toppling 

onqoua ra t° repay debts. . some degree of confidence to cur- up as a result was simply too of the peg In Hong Kong. him tn favour of a repressive mil- 







c in dollars to repay debts. 


cpuld be a fun da- rency and financial markets great, 
mental ^ rethink of the way the without destroying social and 
regional crisis has been handled.- political order. "We would like to 
.•Private-sector economists in Asia accelerate our programme and 
say more radical forms of stabi- strengthen it, because a lot of JLJr 


wants to be accused of toppling 
him Ui favour of a repressive mil- 
itary dictatorship but they must 


It would also be extremely itary dictatorship but they must 
painful, partly because local find negotiating parties who can 
ut if there may be room interest rates would have to be deliver. The attitude of the mili- 
for compromise on the held at high levels, but according tary will be crucial, as it is the 
budget, the other Issues to Manu Bhaskran of SocGen- only properly functioning institu- 


heeded, such as people believe the Indonesian are more awkward. A generalised Crosby, another economist who tion in the country, says Michael 

currency board systems - already government wasn't really com- rollover of banking debt may not supports the idea, a currency Leifer. an expert at the London 

Hong mitted," said Stan Fischer, IMF be as easy in the case or In don- board arrangement is the only School of Economics. 

„„„ - — — - ■ ‘ "Suharto will soldier on unless 




Kong - in which a local currency deputy managing director. 


is pegged to the US dollar. 


esla as it was In Korea because feasible solution. 


Economists say there arc basi- much of it is owed directly by It could work if it had the back- he's pushed out by tbe armed 


Not only has the Indonesian cally three issues at stake. One is corporations rather than through ing of industrial countries, if forces,” he adds, “but he's tired. 


meltdown proceeded much fur- tn revisit the budget. Then comes local banks. 


” ^ -J 11 Korea, the the need for structural reform, President Suharto has also was taken, and if other Asian same old platitudes. And in the 

political and social background is and finally the urgent need to done almost nothing to push countries in similar trouble streets, people are starting to feel 

disturbing. President find a way of stabilising the cur- through the reforms in banking adopted similar solutions so the pain.” 


action to tackle the debt problem bereft of ideas and mouthing the 


I - T f 1 


A South Korean man passes a bank poster in Seoul promising 20 
per cent annual interest on savings yesterday r~ju,-. 


^Vest urged to step up help for Asia 


By Mark Nicholson 
in Madras 


Thailand's deputy prime 
minister yesterday criticised 
western -nations for doing 
too little to help crisis-ridden 
south-east Asian economies. 

The minister, Supachai 
jPanitchpakdi, voiced partic- 
ular disappointment at the 
US response to Thailand's 
currency crisis. 

Speaking at a conference 
in India, Mr Supachai, speci- 
fied at least four steps that 
he said western countries 
should take. to help ease the 
present crisis. 

Declaring that attempts at 
Asian regional co-operation 
to shore up countries had 
“not produced any concrete 
results”, he added that “this 
is not a regional problem to 
be solved by Asians alone” 

Mr Supachai, who entered 
the Thai cabinet in last 
year's reshuffle, recom- 
mended that , as a first step 
the Group of Seven industri- 
alized nations should meet 
to discuss measures to stabi- 


India’s stock and currency markets fell 
sharply yesterday after Thursday's decision 
by Moody’s Investor Service to review its 
credit rating for possible downgrade from 
investment grade to sub-investment grade, 
Krishna Guha reports from Bombay. 

The benchmark BSE 30 index closed down 
68 points at 3,530 after hitting an intra-day 
low of 3,515 oh selling by foreign institu- 
tions. The Endian rupee fell 10 paise to close 
at 39.75 - perilously near the critical psy- 
chological barrio' of Rs40 to the US dollar. 

Yesterday’s falls follow an earlier slide on 
Thursday - when the BSE 30 fell 85 points, 
ending a month-long bull ran which began 


in the second week of December. 

Bimal Jalan, governor of the Reserve 
Bank of India, moved to calm market 
nerves, noting the Moody's review "has yet 
to take place”. He urged Moody's to “fully 
take into account India's particular eco- 
nomic strength in relation to the strengths 
of foreign exchange reserves, low inflation 
and fairly respectable growth”. 

There is a widespread feeling in India 
that the review has little to do with the 
country's economic prospects and much to 
do with tbe criticism rating agencies have 
had to endure following their failure to give 
early warning of the crisis in east Asia. 


lise the Japanese yen “or at 
least give assurances that 
the yen should be stable”. 

Western countries should 
also boost funds available to 
the IMF, World Bank and 
Asian Development Bank, 
“so they can become a 
means to recycle funds to 
Asia”. 

He said western countries 
should offer extra trade cred- 
its through their export- 
import banks and credit 
agencies to boost Asian 
exports. It would be a great 


pity if trade with Asia would 
become stagnant because of 
the liquidity squeeze,” he 
said. 

Western nations should 
also create fresh financing 
facilities to underpin infra- 
structure projects In the 
affected Asian countries, he 
said. This had already been 
suggested by the European 
Union and was expected to 
be taken up in April at the 
next summit meeting of the 
Association of South-East 
Asian Nations (Asean). 


Mr Supachai said such 
moves were not only neces- 
sary but also merited by 
Asian countries whose “eco- 
nomic miracle” during the 
1980s had done much “to 
shore up global trade expan- 
sion”. 

He said: “Now is tbe time 
to be trying to compensate.” 

He conceded that many 
affected Aslan countries, 
including Thailand, must 
blame themselves for politi- 
cal and economic errors. 
“We’ve done something 


Famine fears grow in PNG 


By Gwen Robinson hi Sytbrey 


Papua. New Guinea's government said 
yesterday it would, overhaul its 
drought relief efforts, after Australian 
experts claimed official Incompetence 
was worsening the severity of the 
country’s famine. 

Tbe Australian authors of a report 
on PNG’s drought and famine said 
1.2m people ^were suffering from 
severe and possibly life-threatening 
shortages of food and water. 

. Hie report, commissioned by Austra- 
lia's overseas aid agency, An&AXD. con-: 
tains a bleak assessment of PNG's 
prospects. It warns that tbe worst is to 
come, ..with the number of people 
forced to forage for rood expected to 
grow from 260,000 in December to 
540,000 by February. 


The drought since August has been 
accompanied by severe highland frosts 
and bushfires. Bryant Allen and Mike 
Bourke, Australian academics who led 
the research in PNG, warned that 
emergency relief supplies were not 
reaching the worst-affected areas and 
were being kept in provincial capitals 
- because of lack of transport. 

- “The death toll so far is impossible 
to assess accurately. .. People dying 
are dying in out-of-the-way places, and 
soon there will be a big increase in 
malaria and other diseases as rivers 
and pools dry up,” said Mr Allen, a 
geographer at the Australian National 
University. 

The report said about L2m people, 
or 40 per cent of an estimated 3.15m 
rural dwellers, were facing starvation. 

Australian government officials said 


they were concerned about the scale of 
the crisis. Australia is spending about 
A$lm (US$650,000) a week on emer- 
gency aid, including food supplies and 
other drought relief measures. 

Australia fears tbe crisis could lead 
to instability on its doorstep. 

The parliamentary secretary for for- 
eign affairs, Kathy Sullivan, described 
the situation as a “major humanitar- 
ian crisis”. Australia had been press- 
ing for more international assistance, 
she said. But only limited interna- 
tional aid has come, mainly from New 
Zealand, Japan, the UK and the US. 

Bill Skate, PNG’s prime minister, 
admitted yesterday the government’s 
drought relief committee had not been 
functioning effectively in the last six 
months and would be placed under 
stricter supervision. 


Succession struggle comes 
before economy for Moi 


I zl spite of inauguration 
day . promises to combat 
corruption and tackle 
poverty. President Daniel, 
arap Mol has relegated Ken- 
ya's, economic problems to 
the backburner ■ "with a 
Choice ~nf . cabinet that 
appears - more preoccupied 
with the succession struggle 
than a new, start 
For; .Kenyan commenta- 


tors, the 23-niember line-up 
announced in the wake of 
Mr Moi’s election win repre- 
sented a “decision not to 
make a decision”, as the 
head of state bestowed min- 
istries on hardliners from 
both factions in the ruling 
Kann party vying for his 
mantle. 

. By leaving tan tali singly 
open .the vice-presidency. 
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key to supreme power. Mr 
Moi signalled he had not yet 
chosen between a group 
loyal to Simeon Nyacbae. 
the new finance minister, 
and one led by George Sai- 
toti, the former vice-presi- 
dent now relegated to plan- 
ning minister. 

“Moi is trying to have his 
cake and eat it,” said John 
Githongo, columnist for the 
East African newspaper. “He 
has thrown all the contend- 
ers into the same cabinet, 
which is a mish-mash of 
both factions. He has never 
been this indecisive before.” 

The ultimate decision may 
now be put off until Kanu 
party elections, which mem- 
bers want staged as quickly 

as possible to allow frustra- 
tions accumulated since 1988 
- the dale of the last party 
polls '- to be aired. 

But in all the jostling for 
position, the big loser risks 
being Kenya’s -economy. The 
transfer of Musalia Moda- 
vadi, the former finance min- 
ister, to the agriculture min-, 
is try has triggered wide- 
spread dismay. “It’s so silly," 
said a broker. “Mudavadi 
and Cheserem personally 
ensured that Kenya didn't do 
a Ghana and go into a disas- 
trous pre-electoral spending 
spree. His loss is a big disap- 
pointment.” 

Alongside Micah Ches- 
erem, foe central bank gov- 
ernor, Mr Mudavadl was 
credited with resuscitating 
an economy .. nearly 
destroyed by the money- 


printing that preceded the 
1992 elections and steering 
through a sweeping liberalis- 
ation programme. Whenever 
confidence In Mr Moi's 
sleaze-hit administration 
wavered, foe two men’s con- 
tinuing presence reassured 
nervous investors. 

Mr Mudavadi's transfer 
comes at a sensitive time. 
Next month an International 
Monetary Fund delegation 
arrives in Nairobi to discuss 
the corruption issues that 
led to last year's suspension 
of $220m in aid, funds the 
government desperately 
nandg to weather a looming 
financial crisis. 

Instead of negotiating with 
Mr Mudavadi, a free 
marketeer committed to 
reform, the IMF will be deal- 
ing with Mr Nyachae, an 
interventionist with an argu- 
mentative streak. 

Although enjoying a repu- 
tation as an effective and 
tough operator, Mr Nyachae 
also comes with a blotted 
copybook. His tenure as agri- 
culture minister was 
haunted by allegations in 
parliament and the press 
that he benefited from cor- 
rupt grain importation deals. 

Tbe other big losers of 
Thursday night’s announce- 
ment are foe opposition lead- 
ers, who toned down their 
criticisms of the chaotic elec- 
tions in foe hope Mr Moi 
would drop his objections to 
a coalition government 


wrong," he said, “but not so 
wrong that you can leave 
Asia alone and let the econo- 
mies go down the drain.” 

Mr Supachai reserved spe- 
cial criticism for tbe US 
response to Thailand’s cur- 
rency crisis that broke last 
July. Though the IMF cre- 
ated a $17bn emergency 
package in August to shore 
up and underpin reforms in 
Thailand, the US did not 
contribute, he said. 

The minister said the 
country was surprised and 
disappointed, given that 
Thailand had been a “great 
friend" of tbe US, with 
which it had earlier signed a 
“treaty of amity” conferring 
special privileges on US 
investors. “I begin to doubt 
whether this was worth- 
while.” he said. 

• Moody’s Investors Ser- 
vices, the ratings agency, 
yesterday downgraded 
Indonesia's sovereign debt to 
B2 from Bal and said it 
would review for possible 
downgrade South Korea's 
Bal rating. 


Ringgit fall gives a lift 
to Malaysian exports 


By Sheila McNulty 
in Kuala Lumpur 


Malaysia notched up a trade 
surplus of M$700m 
(US$17fim) in November, 
compared with a M$500m 
deficit a year earlier, as the 
sharp fall in tbe ringgit 
made exports more competi- 
tive. 

Exports increased 30.9 per 
cent to M$21.6bn. the Statis- 
tics Department said. This 
was an acceleration of foe 
27.8 per cent growth that 
analysts said was recorded 
in October. 

Imports Increased 23.1 per 
cent to MSSl.Obn, slightly 
faster than the 23.0 per cent 
Import growth in October. 

However, economists bad 
expected further improve- 
ments in the trade balance, 
predicting that import 
growth would slow down. 
This was because the 46 per 
cent fall in the value of foe 
ringgit against foe US dollar 


in the past six months has 
made imports more expen- 
sive. 

But despite the call by 
government authorities to 
“buy Malaysian", many 
Malaysians considered the 
country i mmun e to the 
regional currency crisis until 
December, when they began 
cutting costs. 

Mahathir Mohamad, the 
prime minister, again urged 
Malaysians yesterday to 
refrain from buying 
imported goods, stressing: 
“We should internalise the 


economy." 

- Economists believe the 
impact of Dr Mahathir's calls 
should be seen in reduced 
import growth in the Decem- 
ber trade figures, or. at foe 
latest, in those for this 
montlL 

They are forecasting a 1997 
current account deficit of 
between M$llbn and 
M$15bn. The Finance Minis- 
try has projected a deficit of 


M$13.1bln in 1997. up from 
M$12.3bn in 1996. 

Economists considered the 
November trade figures a 
turning point, noting that 
this marked the first time in 
six months that the 12 - 
month cumulative trade bal- 
ance went into surplus. 

They predicted the trend 
would improve further with 
foe continued decline in the 
currency and subsequent 
belt-tightening by Malay- 
sians. 

In addition to urging 
people to buy local products. 
Dr Mahathir also called on 
Malaysians not to buy for- 
eign currency; to keep 
money in local banks; and 
even to sell property owned 
abroad for cash that could be 
converted into ringgit 

“If we all do that. I'm con- 
fident well recover, not to 
our original level, but to a 
moderately sufficient level, 
perhaps within six months 
or a year," he said. 
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Ronaldo poised for greatness 

As world football prepares to honour its elite, Peter Aspden names his candidate 


O n Monday, football’s 
governing body, 
Fifa, will take over 
Disneyland Paris to crown 
its world player of 1997 in a 
ceremony that will doubt- 
lessly make up in kitsch the- 
atrics what it lacks in ten- 
sion. 

For it would be a big sur- 
prise if Inter Milan's 
dynamic young Brazilian 
striker, Ronaldo, does not 
add the award to France 
Football’s Golden Ball pres- 
ented to him before last Sun- 
day’s pulsating Italian top-of- 
the-table clash against 
Juventus. 

The 1 28 national team 
coaches who vote for the 
Fifa prize would surely be 
accused of wilful perversity 
if they chose instead any of 
the re maining players on the 
shortlist: Real Madrid's 
Roberto Carlos, Arsenal’s 
Dennis Bergkamp or Juven- 
tus's Zinedine Zidane. Fine 
players, all: but Ronaldo is 
simply in a different class. 

As if on cue, the 21-year- 
old reminded millions of 
television viewers of his 
greatness immediately after 
receiving last week’s award. 
Not by dominating the 
match - indeed so effec- 
tively was he policed by the 
Juventus defence that he 


was scarcely in it - but by 
transforming it in a stogie 
moment of strength, speed 
and skill to lay on the easi- 
est of winning goals for 
Youri DJorkaeff. 

At the same ceremony on 
Monday, Fifa will also inau- 
gurate its international 
“Hall of Champions’' to cele- 
brate the game's all-time 
greats. It is a timely 
moment. Since the decline of 
Diego Maradona, the out- 
standing footballer of the 
1980s, it had been thought 
that modern football had 
simply become too fast, too 
brutal in its intensity, too 
cynical for any one player to 
dominate in the same way. 

But that is a common cri 
de coeur, repeated by succes- 
sive generations; and sure 
enough, along came Ronaldo 
to confound the pess imis ts 
once more. 

If nothing else. Fifa's ini- 
tiative will once more set In 
motion a favourite football- 
ing talking point: what is it 
that makes a player great? 
Maradona shared Ronaldo's 
ability to swing a tight 
game, played at the highest 
level, virtually single-handed 
tpun intended, of which 
mare later). 

He did it memorably in a 
series of superb perfor- 


mances In the 1986 World 
Cup. when be was at his 
peak, anri almost did it again 
in 1990, when he was bloated 
and injured, and 1994, when 
he was lithe but drugged. It 
is no exaggeration to say 
that his shock exit from the 
US World Cup bewildered 
and ultimately contributed 
to the elimination of a fine 
Argentine side, such had 
been bis galvanising effect 
early In the competition. 

There are many for whom 
the infamous “band of God” 
incident, as well as a notori- 
ously eccentric lifestyle, bars 
Maradona from induction 
into the Hall of Champions, 
particularly as Fifa is mak- 
ing its usual noises over fair 
play and sportsmanship. But 
he might just point to a 
bruise or two on his ankles 
in response. Maradona was 
ultimately more sinned 
against than sinning. 

The only player more cer- 
tain of his place in Fifa's 
honour roll is Pele. although 
so supreme was the Brazil- 
ian side in which he starred 
that he was scarcely 
required to turn games on 
his own. He scored fine goals 
in two World Cup finals , but 
is equally remembered for 
the vivid imagination that 
spawned a couple of spectac- 


ular near-misses in 1970, and 
the wholesome, joyous tenor 
of his game: football's (not to 
mention MasterCard's) 
dream ambassador. 

Who else can we expect to 
see honoured by Fifa? Johan 
Cruyff, whose streak of arro- 
gance was the only flaw 
among a fulsome range of 
natural gifts; Michel Platini, 
who could see the next pass 
before the last one had even 
started to take place; Bobby 
Charlton, graceful of stride 
and manner, but fierce in his 
striking of the ball. 

There are the great defend- 
ers: Franz Beckenbauer and 
the late Bobby Moore, peer- 
less in their reading of the 
game and gentlemanly with 
it; posterity will surely deal 
more harshly with Franco 
Barest . another dominant 
defensive linchpin but too 
often prone to foul play. 

Many of our perceptions, 
inevitably, are filtered 
through the media, and this 
plays its part in shaping our 
judgment; some' of the flick- 
ering wiles of the stars of 
television's black-and-white 
age - Matthews, di Stefano, 
Puskas, Garrincha - look 
laughably naive now, but 
how they thrilled at the 
time. 

Naive, too, is the case for 


George Best, which rests on 
a handful of admittedly 
Impressive European Cup 
games hut who became more 
famous through fifa unerring 
feel for the hedonistic Zeit- 
geist of the swinging sixties. 
Sadly, through accident of 
his northern Irish national- 
ity, he was denied the 
chance to prove himself at 
the very highest level and 
must remain a very good 
rather than a great. 

These are well trodden dis- 
cussions; what remains 
unknown is the shape of 
things to come. Who, for 
instance, will become the 
greats of this summer’s 
World Cup? Argentina's 
Gabriel Batistuta, Florentine 
idol and prolific scorer in 
Serie A? Germany's elegant 
sweeper, Mat thias Sammer. 
or England's strong and 
stubborn centre-forward, 
Alan Shearer, both blighted 
by Injury but hoping to 
return to make a lasting 
mark? Italy's delicate Ales- 
sandro Del Piero? 

Do not look much further 
than Ronaldo, who already 
has the look of a thorough- 
bred. He would do well to 
taka a close look at Fifa’s 
Hall of Champions on Mon- 
day, just to get the feel of his 
future home. 



In a different class (from bottom left clockwise): Diego Maradona. Michel Platini. Pel§ and 
Ronaldo, whose status as one of the greats win probably be confirmed at the World Cop 


Rebel army rises from dead 
after massacre in Chiapas 


Zapatista cause 
returns from 
near-oblivion as 
killin gs have 
political fallout 
in Mexico 

O nce again. Zapatista 
rebels in Mexico’s 
Chiapas state have 
shown they do not need to 
fire a shot to make political 
headway. 

The inscrutable army of 
Maya Indians, whose poorly 
armed and masked militants 
are scattered in the mist- 
shrouded highlands of south- 
eastern Mexico, has returned 
from near-oblivion in the 
aftermath of the massacre of 
46 Chiapas Indians by para- 
military gunmen on Decem- 
ber 22. 

Amid national revulsion 
over the killings. President 
Ernesto Zedillo this week 
replaced his interior minis- 
ter and accepted the resigna- 
tion of the governor of Chia- 
pas. pledging his 
determination to end a con- 
flict that has plagued his 
presidency since he took 
office in December 1994. 

But his calls to revive 
deadlocked peace talks have 
fallen on deaf ears. Partly 



Zedillo: plea ignored 

they have been undermined 
by an army crackdown in 
Chiapas - which the Defence 
Ministry says is a hunt for 
illegal weapons but which 
the Zapatistas claim is a 
thinly veiled attempt to 
harass their supporters. 

“At any moment there 
could be armed confronta- 
tion between our forces and 
the government," Subcom- 
mander Marcos, the rebel 
leader, said this week. 

Photographs of young 
Mayan women staring down 


helmeted soldiers in remote 
Chiapas villages loyal to the 
Zapatistas have symbolised 
the fragile stand-off. 

The protests have spread 
to Mexico City, where Zapa- 
tista supporters blockaded 
the stock exchange early 
this week. Masked militants 
also seized two radio sta- 
tions to broadcast state- 
ments about the deaths. 

At the Angel of Indepen- 
dence statue on Mexico 
City’s main boulevard, 
scores of Zapatista support- 
ers have set up camp, receiv- 
ing tons of clothing, food 
and medicines every day 
from well wishers for the 
survivors of the massacre, 
organisers say. 

On Monday, they plan a 
mass march to put pressure 
on the government to end 
the conflict, on the fourth 
anniversary of a ceasefire 
agreement that halted the 
bloodshed 12 days after it 
started on January 1, 1994. 

With the public clamour- 
ing for a peaceful solution in 
Chiapas, Francisco Labas- 
tida Ochoa, the new interior 
minister Mr Zedillo drafted 
in to breathe new life into 
the peace process has 
already come under fire for 
his initial response to the 
conflict When taking office 
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he avoided referring to the 
Zapatista army by name, 
considered a slight He also 
spoke of the need for 
full-scale disarmament in 
the state. According to a 
1995 amnesty law, the rebels 
say they are permitted to 
keep their weapons until a 
peace settlement is reached. 

The government-run 
National Human Rights 
Commission has called for a 
deeper probe into the Chia- 
pas killings, for which 46 
people - mostly Indian peas- 
ants - have been arrested. 

Its bead, Mireille Roccatti, 
reportedly said the probe 
should focus on whether 
Julio C6sar Ruiz Ferro, the 
Chiapas governor who 
stepped down this week, had 
any criminal responsibility 
in the massacre. 

Mr Ruiz Ferro is from the 
ruling Institutional Revolu- 
tionary party (FRD, as were 
many of the paramilitaries 
who allegedly took part in 
the massacre. But the PRI 
has denied responsibility for 
the killings. 

Analysts say Mr Zedillo’s 
aim of soothing tensions by 
replacing top officials who 
have failed to stop the con- 
flict will bear fruit only if 
the Zapatistas come to the 
bargaining table. 

“Sub commander Marcos 
can immediately remove afl 
relevance from Mr Labastida 
Ochoa, simply by not recog- 
nising him as an interlocu- 
tor,” Roberto Blum, a politi- 
cal analyst said. 

Henry Tricks 


Call to preserve ‘museum of horrors’ on site 


Row over Menem plan 
to destroy torture HQ 


By Ken Warn 
in Buenos Aires 

It was. said Argentina's 
President Carlos Menem, a 
gesture of reconciliation and 
national unity. 

But his decision to demol- 
ish the Navy’s School of 
Mechanics, scene of the 
worst excesses of the 1976-83 
military government, has 
raised a storm of protest 
from human rights groups 
and opened old wounds over 
the blackest period of the 
country's recent history. 

The elegant white-porti- 
coed building on one of Bue- 
nos Aires' main avenues 
became a virtual concentra- 
tion camp under military 
rule, when between 9,000 
and 15,000 people were killed 
or disappeared. 

About 5.000 detainees 
passed through the portals 
of the Navy school. Many 
were tortured. Most were 
never seen again. 

Mr Menem announced this 
week that most of the build- 
ings in the complex would 
be demolished and a park 
created in their place. 
“Menem has gone crazy." 
said Hebe de Bonafint presi- 
dent of the Mothers of Plaza 
de Mayo, which groups the 
mothers of the military’s vic- 
tims. “Instead of patting the 
killers on trial, he pardons 
them and builds them a 
park." 

Protesters outside the 
school on Thursday 


launched an international 
campaign to stop the demoli- 
tion. They are de mandin g 
the school's preservation as 
a “museum of horrors" com- 
mitted during the regime's 
“dirty war" against its per- 
ceived opponents. 

The controversy comes at 
an awkward time for the rul- 
ing Peronist party. A group 
of deputies from the centre- 
left Frepaso party is 
demanding the repeal of 
laws which granted military 
and police officers immunity 
from prosecution for human 
rights abuses on the grounds 
they were obeying orders. 

The laws were passed dur- 
ing the transition to democ- 
racy under Mr Menem’s pre- 
decessor, President Rail 1 
Alfonsin. Mr Menem went 
further by pardoning officers 
already convicted of "dirty 
war” crimes. 

The pardons bitterly 
divided Argentines. For 
some, it was a political 
masterstroke which defused 
military discontent and 
allowed Mr Menem to 
whittle steadily away at the 
forces' power and budgets. 
For others, it granted 
impunity to murderers and 
insulted the memory of the 
dead. 

Mr Menem's latest 
“gesture of reconciliation" 
appears only to haw given 
the clamour for fresh 
investigations and trials 
fresh impetus. 

Argentina also faces 


continuing pressure from 
abroad over the 
disappearances. A Spanish 
national court judge. 
Baltasar Garzdn, is 
investigating the 
disappearance of 600 
Sp aniar ds during the “dirty 
war”. 

Last month he accused 36 
Argentine military and 
police officers of possible 
involvement. Most were 
former officers of the Navy 
school. 

Homan rights groups have 
accused Spain’s centre-right 
government of seeking to cut 
short the investigation, and 
a parallel probe into human 
• rights 'abuses under Chile's 
former military government, 
to preserve good relations 
with the two countries. 

Adolfo Scilingo, a former 
navy officer who broke the 
military's code of silence on 
the “dirty war," was jailed in 
Spain after testifying before 
Judge Garzdn. He was 
released yesterday. 

He claims more than 2,000 
detainees were taken from 
the Navy school, stripped, 
drugged and thrown alive 
into the sea from Navy and 
Coast Guard aircraft. 

The plan to create a park 
on the site, rather than 
preserve or redevelop it, has 
awakened dark suspicions. 
"I can see why they don't 
want to build there,” said 
one Argentine. “If they 
started digging, who knows 
what they would find." 


Boeing to 
face plant 
inspection 

The US Federal Aviation 
Administration yesterday 
said it would inspect Boeing 
aircraft production lines on 
Monday as pul of a series of 
safety checks fallowing last 
month’s crash of a Singapo- 
rean 737 aircraft in Indon- 
esia. Mark Suzman reports 
from Washington. 

The move follows a deci- 
sion by the FAA. to order 
inspection checks to all 737s 
delivered after September 
1995. The FAA said investi- 
gators had found that sev- 
eral fasteners and a bolt 
might have been missing 
from a stabiliser on the Sin- 
gaporean jet, possibly help- 
ing to cause the crash. 

The FAA expressed con- 
cern last year that the rapid 
increase in production lines 
at Boeing could lead to 
safety problems, but gave 
the aircraft manufacturer a 
clean bill of health after 
investigations sbowed no 
problems with quality con- 
trols. The agency routinely 
inspects the company’s pro- 
duction lines as part of its 
aircraft certification evalua- 
tion programme. 

Jane Garvey, FAA admin- 
istrator, said the agency had 
already inspected all 737 
horizontal stabilisers - the 
wing-like structure on an 
aircraft’s tail - under pro- 
duction or ready far deliv- 
ery in the US, bat found no 
problems. "Safety Is our top 
priority and when this 
investigation identified this 
potential safety Issue it was 
the FAA's responsibility to 
act immediately," she said. 


US rules on salmon dumping claim 


By Nancy Dunne 
in Washington 

The US Commerce 
Department yesterday in 
effect threw out dumping 
charges against three of five 
Chilean companies accused 
of selling salmon in the US 
at unfairly low prices. 

In a preliminary r uling the 
department’s International 
Trade Administration found 
that three companies - 
Mares Australes. Marine 
Harvest, and Camanchaca - 


were charging less than 2 
per cent below what is con- 
sidered a fair market price. 
This means no new duties 
will be imposed. 

Two other companies were 
found to be “dumping”. 
Importers buying from 
Aguas Claras and Eicosal 
will have to guarantee pay- 
ment of duties, estimated at 
3,3 per cent and 8.3 per cent, 
respectively. All other Chil- 
ean salmon exporters will 
have a 5.79 per cent dumping 
charge. 


“In 17 years, the Com- 
merce Department has never 
come out with a ruling in 
favour of the producer in a 
preliminary’ decision," said 
John Biehl. the Chilean 
ambassador. "The US pro- 
ducers were asking for 46 
per cent dumping duties so 
in that sense we have a 
much better result. But we 
wil] fight on as the investiga- 
tion continues.” 

The initial Commerce rul- 
ing resulted from an exami- 
nation of the producers' files 


and submissions from US 
competitors. Next month the 
department will send a team 
to Chile to verify the ade- 
quacy and accuracy of the 
information submitted by 
the Chilean s alm on farmers. 

Many of the Chilean com- 
panies have investors from 
the US, Canada and Europe, 
which saw in Chile highly 
favourable climatic and 
industry conditions for 
development of the industry. 
Chilean salmon farms have 
become the leading exporter 


of fillets to the US, having 
perfected ready-to-cook fil- 
lets for supermarket chains 
and restaurants. 

The case has been contro- 
versial. Chilean officials 
were so outraged that they 
requested consultations with 
the US in the World Trade 
Organisation, where they 
plan to return to file a com- 
plaint unless the case ends 
satisfactorily. 

The Commerce Depart- 
ment must still issue a final 
decision. 


El A1 seeks passengers to nowhere 


By Avi M act'd is in Jerusalem 

El AI’s special flight 3999 took off 
from Ben Gurion International Air- 
port in Tel Aviv on a cool evening 
last mouth and landed three hours 
later, on time, in precisely the same 
spot. Flight 3999 was a flight to 
nowhere. 

The flight, sponsored by Boeing, 
the aerospace manufacturer, 
brought tourism industry players for 
a spin aboard one of El Al's newest 
Boeing 747-400 wide-bodied aircraft. 
They watched a movie, were fed pop- 
corn and dinner and landed back 
where they started. 

It may seem a wacky idea, but El 
AJ, the state-owned airline ear- 
marked for privatisation, reckons it 
will generate additional revenues of 
$30m this year from a series of such 
off-beat marketing schemes. This is 
no small sum for an airline that had 
losses of S83m in 1996 and about 
$40m last year. 

The flight to nowhere, marketed to 


big companies as an evening social 
activity for employees or a unique 
venue for a product launch, is one 
way the airline hopes to speed up a 
return to profits before being sold by 
the government. El AJ hopes the 
other packages - which do have a 
destination - will help fill empty 
seats caused by a slump In tourism. 

"Movement has become mare and 
more unbalanced because of a reduc- 
tion in incoming tourists and growth 
in demand by Israelis travelling 
abroad,” said Uri Sirkls, El Al’s cor- 
porate secretary for business devel- 
opment. "Fierce competition from 
foreign carriers led us to launch 
marketing initiatives that focus on 
our relative advantage - outgoing 
tourism from Israel.” 

El Al's marketing plan involves 
packages tailored to target the 
diverse sectors of Israeli society. For 
example, earlier this month, the 
company announced a package for 
Israel's ultra-Orthodox religious 
Jews, who make up about 10 per 


cent or the population or nearly 6m. 

From March, El A1 will designate 
flights for oneway pilgrimage tours 
to graves of great rabbis from Hun- 
gary and Poland. Some flights will 
be scheduled for the anniversaries of 
revered rabbis’ deaths, an added 
drawing card for the devout. 

But living rabbis are no less 
important far this marketing 
scheme. El A1 dispatched Joel Feld- 
schuh, its president, to meet promi- 
nent rabbis representing sects origi- 
nally founded in eastern Europe. 
After conferring with them, El A3 
carefully planned every single detail 
for the orthodox, adhering to the 
guidelines of the holy books. 

For example, the $399 fare includes 
more than just a flight and a shuttle, 
to graveside prayers. The flight crew 
is all male and visits to synagogues 
and ritual baths are arranged in 
advance. . 

While the opening or eastern 
Europe has led many religious Jews 
to seek their roots, the opening of 


Israel’s economy has sent Israelis o 
shopping sprees abroad. 

Capitalising on the country's not 
veata riches. El AJ is selling empt 
seats on its London route for a 2' 
hour blitz to the British capital' 
shopping districts. Eager shopper 
board the 3:10 a.m. flight at Be 
Gurion, landing in London befor 
tbe stores open. El A1 equips thei 
with a full-day public transport pas 
and a bag for the booty. Satisfied bt 
bleary-eyed, they return to Tel Avi 
at about 5 a.m. the next day. 

El AJ will soon launch a scheme t 
fill Its half-empty Tel Aviv-Manches 
ter flight as well. The route is tra* 
elled almost exclusively by Israel 
businessmen oo Mondays wh 
return Thursdays, causing El AJ t 
fly an empty aircraft one-way ead 
trip. Israeli football lovers will not 
be offered a Thursday -Monday Mat 
Chester United package, ticket to tfr 
match included. With. the team lead 
ing the league, E 3 A1 hopes the High 
will help take the airline somewhere 
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Renewed growth needs reforms, premier tells Japanese business chiefs Profits at 

Blair warns Asia of hard choices J loyd ’ s h 

^rDawid Wghton in Tokyo ~ Mr Blair's aides denied A 

Bui. *k iTB Toyota Motor, Japan’s largest carmaker, since the Toyota site is not included in the that he had delivered a “!ec- i | Kn 

t “ e ^ prime yesterday confirmed that it was investing government's priority areas for assistance, hire’ and said the Japanese <v X Mil 
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By DavU Wjghton in Tokyo 

Topy Blair, -the UK prime 
. minis ter, yesterday . com- 
■ pared the task facing the 
; Asian .economies to the 
transformation. of the 
■.Labour party under his lead- 
ership: ■ 

' "Renewed growth in Asia 
WOnTd -require reform in 
areas such as regulation, 
corporate governance, finan- 
cial supervision and trans- 
parency, he said at the 
beghming ofhis first visit to 
Japan as prime minis ter. 
r ' Mr Blair told an audience 
of political and business 
leaders in -Tokyo that global- 
isatloa meant that inappro- 
priate: policies quickly ramp 
to grief. 

“As New Labour found 
out. in a global market today 
either you are up to the 
mark and you succeed or 
you are- found out very 
quickly and you fail.” the 
prime minister said. 

Mr Blair, who was address- 
ing &n< audience which 


Toyota Motor, Japan’s largest carmaker, 
yesterday confirmed that it was investing 
£l50m ($244J5m) In its engine plant in north 
Wales to produce engines for the new car 
which the company will build In France, 
write Michiyo Nakamoto in Tokyo and 
Stefan- Wagstyl in London. 

The announcement was made In Tokyo by 
Hiroshi Oku da, Toyota president, during 
the visit by Tony Blair, the UK prime minis- 
ter. The UK government's Department of 
Tirade and Industry declined to comment on 
whether Toyota would receive government 
aid for the investment The Welsh Develop- 
ment Agency said the matter w as still 
under negotiation with Toyota. 

However, it seems unlikely that the proj- 
ect will be eligible, for substantial support 


since the Toyota site is not included in the 
government's priority areas for assistance. 
As an intermediate area, it qualifies for 
limited aid. 

Confidential government guidelines for 
intermediate areas put nmyimnm payments 
at £6,000 per job created, compared with 
£17,000 for priority areas. On this basis, 
Toyota would be eligible for about £i.8m - 
possibly in the form of training grants. 

The additional investment at Deeside, 
Scotland, where Toyota already produces 
100,000 engines a year, will finance a unit 
producing 150,000 to 200,000 small engines 
of l litre to 2.3 litres in size. Combined with 
an earlier expansion plan announced last 
spring, the new investment will take the 
annual capacity to 400.000 units by 2001. 


included four former Japa- 
nese prime ministers, paid 
tribute to the contribution 
Japanese inward investment 
had played in the regenera- 
tion of areas of the UK that 
had been in decline. 

He said the ability of Japa- 
nese companies to trade 
with the remainder of 
Europe would be assured. Mr 
Blair said Britain also had 


much to contribute to Japan. 
The country was undergoing 
a programme of reform, 
modernisation and renewal 
as ambitious as any contem- 
plated around the world. 

Working "with the grain" 
of globalisation, the pro- 
gramme was designed to cre- 
ate a long-termist, low-tax 
economy which combined 
dynamism with social jus- 


tice. This required difficult 
decisions and government 
was determined to meet the 
challenge. 

He warned that Asia also 
faced hard choices if eco- 
nomic confidence was 
restored. However, he 
praised recent Japanese 
efforts Lo support its h ank , 
mg system and deregulate 
its financial mar kets. 


Mr Blair's aides denied 
that he had delivered a "lec- 
ture’ and said the Japanese 
wanted to learn from 
Britain's experience. 

Mr Blair's comments were 
backed by Sir Colin Mar- 
shall. the president of the 
Confederation of British 
Industry, who said Japanese 
business was interested in 
reforms in the UK in areas 
such as flexible labour mar- 
kets. 

Mr Blair also sent a clear 
message to critics of his 
reform programme in 
Britain. He insisted that he 
would not be deflected by 

short-term considerations 
and promised that the bene- 
fits of the actions now being 
taken would show through 
in time. 

"Of course, change takes 
time. It is hard, sometimes, 
when there is work in prog- 
ress to see the finished prod- 
uct," he said. “But it’s hap- 
pening. And the end product 
will be a Britain of which we 
can be proud.” 


tackles the top 


Clubs aim for US-style limit on 
salaries, Martyn Sadler writes 


R ugby League is about 
to enter, interesting 
times. That, was 
apparent at Wigan's Central 
Park ground on Tuesday, 
when Wendell Sailor, the 
"Brisbane Broncos' star 
winger and one. of the 
game's greatest players, 
announced that he would be 
joining the most famous 
Rugby; League club in 
Britain - whose home is 
between the northern cities 
of Liverpool and Manchester 
- in 1999. 

Sailor’s flight to England 
from Australia is linked to 
the salary cap. which will be. 
introduced, this season in 
both, the .world's two leading 
Rugby League competitions. 
It is a revolutionary move,' 
but an essontial.pne if Rugby 
League clubs throughout the 
world are to stop haemor- 
rhaging rash \ m 
A salary cap does not 
restrict payment to individ- 
ual. players, but .it does put a 
ceiling on the -total that a ■ 
club can spend on player sal- 
aries.: 

The system will, however, 
be structured cfifferently in 
Rugby League’s two hemi- 
spheres. Sailoris journey to 
England is the consequence 
of that difference. 


In Australasia, the 20 
clubs that will compete in 
the competition created by 
the recent merger between 
Super League and the Aus- 
tralian Rugby League will 
each have a salary cap this 
season of A$3m ($1.95m). 
Brisbane's salary payments 
in 1997 are thought to have 
bordered on $&26m so Aus- 
tralia's champion club Will 
have to squeeze its ample, 
outgoings into a tight finan- 
cial corset 

In Britain, all 31 Rugby 
League clubs will have a dif- 
ferent salary cap figure, 
defined as 50 per cent of a 
dab’s "salary cap relevant 
income" for 1998. The clubs 
have already submitted 
detailed estimates of their 
income to the Rugby Foot- 
ball League under various 
headings, including televi- 
sion rights, gate fees and - 
tellingly - "donations”. 
Transfer fees received are 
.excluded. 

Salary cap costs - those 
.which must be held within 
ttiP rap limit — inrhjrip all 

payments to players as a 
result of his service to the 
club. Expenditure on 
coaches and administrators 
does not count and neither 
do transfer fees, or the 






On the ball: Wendell Sailor shows power and strength in a match against Great Britain 


Salary caps may be relatively uncharted 
territory in Britain, but in the US the con- 
cept Is well established in mainstream 
sports such as basketball, baseball and 
American football, Mike Carlson writes. 

The aim is to level standards within a 
league by protecting owners from the profli- 
gacy of their colleagues. That means strong 
centra] management - the teams concerned 
are not autonomous, locally based clubs, 
but tycoon owners must stiD be persuaded 
to toe the line. Two “rebel" owners have 


engaged in lawsuits against the National 
Football League. 

The system was pioneered by the National 
Basketball Association in 1984, as the 
sport's commissioner David Stern tried to 
ensure that marketable stars Larry Bird 
and Magic Johnson benefited tbe entire 
league. Major League Baseball has also 
taken its first steps toward a cap by charg- 
ing the five teams with the highest payrolls 
a “luxury tax”, amounting to 35 per cent of 
a figure above $55. 6m. 


expense of employing non- 
playing staff. 

There is no limit on what 
individual players can earn, 
within the club's overall ceil- 
ing. Tbe RFL’s problem will 
be policing the new system. 
Like a new tax. It will come 
to nothing if the clubs can 
avoid it. or if they are 
allowed to forecast income 
levels that are unattainable. 

“Bringing in a salary cap 
means that we are trying to 
encourage professional 
rugby league clubs to think 
ahead about their business - 
it’s simply good business 


planning," says RFL finance 
director Tony Eagleton. 

“Clubs will be able to 
apply to have their salary 
cap re-assessed during the 
season, if, for example, they 
have a run of success that 
leads to much bigger crowds 
than they projected." 

Rugby league fans will 
begin to appreciate the 
impact of the pay cap the 
first time a club loses points 
for breaching it. Available 
penalties will include fines, a 
refusal to register new play- 
ers. the deduction of points, 
or even relegation. 


Sir Rodney Walker, chair- 
man of both the RFL and the 
English Sports Council, has 
pledged himself to put the 
game's financial house in 
order. He is determined that 
the cap will be his main 
weapon in that straggle. 

“The clubs have to realise 
that the salary cap is in their 
interests, and we have to 
make it work if we are to 
reap the reward of a more 
financially stable sport" he 
says. 

The author is the editor of 
Rugby League Express. 


Threat to N Ireland talks eases 


By Aik»;Rawsthnm • 

- and John Gapper . 
in London. - ■' 

Tbe government is expected 
to anhoimee next week that 
Gerry Robinson, chairman of 
Granada/Group, the media 
and leisure company, will be 
-the new : chairman of the 
Arts CounriL 

; Mr Robinson is understood 
tohavre been offered the post 
by- Chris Smith, the culture 
• 4 secretary, before :<!hristmas. 
.He is: believed to -have 
decided, in . principle to 
accept 1 : .lnxt will do so for- 
mally ohly : after notifying 
the QnuffldaboartL. ; 

' The "appointment of Mr 
Robinson, who win succeed 
Lord Gowrle,: .comes when 
tie Arts: Counal . is strog- 
gjing tb redrfing hs roIe_in 
the Tface. -of criticism from 
government .and the arts 
community:.,- . 

- MrRohiaHm’i^ brief-will be 
to mo de rn iser the organisa- 
tknCand-to cut costs,, possi- 
bly by; Revolving / greater , 
resporKfiiDityfor sothe areas 

. of *tndiQg,fd theregional 
arts boards. 7 ;Mr Smith 7 has 
-made IgjowzL ids intention to - 
restiticture,.the council as 
part ;;o^a‘5hake-up of the 
; ^h^&'fimded-arts. actor. ; 

. . : Robinson will also he : 

■ etyected to tackle yumediate 
^bten^.noteblydedding 
whether," 'Hie; Arts -Council. 
\shwdd’iiioicate up - to. £7Sm 
r National Lottery 
4huds;io vffie "controversial 
-£X2Qhi: South '.Bahk Centre 
redevelppment in London. 

. MrR0hktemi,:49 r jfifi remain ' 
-Pbahtuah^XJrahada, - which ■! 
lK.knhed-ih.i99L - if - - ' 


By John Murray Brown 
In Belfast 

A collapse of the Northern 
Ireland peace talks appeared 
to have been averted last 
night after Mo Mowlam, 
chief Northern Ireland min- 
ister in the British govern- 
ment, had met anti-national- 
ist “loyalist" Inmates of the 
high-security Maze Prison. 

Last night, the Ulster 
Democratic Party, the politi- 
cal wing of the banned 
Ulster Defence Association, 
announced it would attend 
the multi-party negotiations 
when they resume on Mon- 
day, after UDA prisoners 
voted to give the process a 
second chance. This came 
less than two hours after Ms 


Mowlam had held discus- 
sions in the prison gover- 
nor's office with a five-man 
UDA team including Michael 
Stone, the terrorist con- 
victed of icining three Catho- 
lics during a Republican 
fimeraJ in Belfast's Mill town 
cemetery. 

The breakthrough repre- 
sents a personal triumph for 
Ms Mow lam who had taken 
considerable risks in appear- 
ing to give legitimacy to ter- 
rorist prisoners. The minis- 
ter insisted she was there to 
discuss political matters not 
prisoner policy but would 
use “every legitimate means 
in my power to ensure the 
peace process continues". 
She said she had not come to 
“plead, negotiate or bargain 


with anyone”. And she pub- 
licly apologised to those fam- 
ilies whom she conceded 
might have been offended by 
her decision to enter the 
Maze. 

She said: “I reminded the 
prisoners that the only way 
their concerns can ever be 
addressed is through the 
negotiation skills of their 
political representatives." 
She told the paramilitaries: 
“You ain't gonna get noth- 
ing if you don't have talks.” 
She left the prisoners with a 
15-point plan. which 
included the broadest of 
hints that there would be 
early releases of paramili- 
tary prisoners in the context 
of progress in the talks. 

But loyalist officials last 


night called for swift action. 
Gary McMicbael. the UDP 
leader, said the government 
could no longer ignore “the 
centrality of prisoner 
releases to the viability of 
the overall settlement”. He 
went on: “The me ss age is to 
seize the opportunity now, 
while it exists, to focus our 
minds on the talks and make 
.sure that rapid progress is 
made, because time is run- 
ning out” 

Ms Mowlam's personal 
intervention, which was crit- 
icised by some local politi- 
cians, appeared to have won 
round the UDA inmates who 
had earlier complained at 
the stream of concessions 
which the two governments 
had made to republicans. 


Accountants ‘consolidating role 


By Jim Kelly In London 

Accountants continued to 
consolidate their presence in 
the small to " medium-sized 
public and private corporate 
finance sector according to 
figures' in .Acquisitions 
Monthly magazine. 

The. league table published 
by lhe .magazine yesterday 
shows, that . accountants 
advised tm the most deals in 
the UK to.1997 - although 
they fell -.fer ‘behind invest* 
meni banks in the vales of 
transactions'' V . 

Tlie . figures . show that 
accountants, particularly the 
growing corporate finance 
arms df the “Big Six” firms, 
consolidated, their.'holi on 
the private market, advising 
on .742 deals compmed with 
last year. 

Accountants took the top 
eight positions in the private 
and public league table in 
1997. compared with the top 
six in 1996. Three or four 


years ago the big firms 
decided to go after the mid- 
dle ground and they have 
built that business up," said 
Philip Healey, editor of 

. Acquisitions Monthly. 

-However, the table shows 
that the accountants are 
making less spectacular 
progress in the public mar 
ket - with the top six 
- accountants advising on 12 
deals in 1997 compared with 
10 in 1996. 

hi value,, the performance 
of banks such as Lazard 
Brothers dwarfe the accoun- 
tants. It advised on deals 
worth £22bn (S36bn) com- 
pared with less than £3bn for 
the top accountancy firm in 
title sector, KPMG Corporate 
Finance. . 

SBC Warburg Dillon Read 
advised on nearly £20bn 
worth of deals compared 
with less than. £2 bn for the 
second biggest accountancy 
firm. Coopers & Lybrand 
Corporate Finance. 


Top advisers in 1997 
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By Christopher Adams 
In London 

Profits at the Lloyd's of 
London insurance market 
are to reach £lbn ($l.6bn) for 
the third year in succession. 
CbatseL a group of indepen- 
dent Lloyd’s analysts, said 
yesterday. 

For several thousand 
Names, individuals who 
have traditionally backed 
Lloyd's, who weathered the 
worst run of losses in the 
insurance market’s history 
from 1SS8 to 1992. the Chat- 
set forecast for the 1995 
underwriting year is wel- 
come news. The group 
expects Lloyd's to report a 
profit of £lbn in May. The 
figure was calculated after 
deducting expenses, but is 
gross of members’ agents' 
profit commission. 

Lloyd’s traditionally 
announces profits three 
years in arrears to allow 
time for tbe settlement of 
claims. Chatset's prediction 
compares with actual results 
of £1.01bn in 1994 and 
Il.DSbn in 1993. 

Charles Sturge, editor of 
Chatset. said marine insur- 
ance profits had been "truly 
amazing", with a benign 
claims record helping 
Lloyd's syndicates produce 
an overall return on capacity 
of 9.8 per cent. After deduct- 
ing members' agents' profit 
commission, profits would 
be £917m or 9.0 per cent of 
capacity. 

Chatset warned, however, 
that the fierce competition 
in commercial insurance 
which has since slashed pre- 
mium rates and eroded mar- 
gins had hit profits harder in 
subsequent years than it pre- 
viously thought 

In particular, a deteriora- 
tion in UK motor insurance 
had hurt Lloyd's perfor- 
mance and Chatset has low- 
ered its estimate for 1996 
from £650m a year ago to 
£557m after commission. For 
the 1997 year, it predicted a 
profit of £397m after commis- 
sion, or a return on capacity 
of 3.9 per cent 

Mr Sturge was gloomy 
about prospects for this year 
and said that unless 1998 
was another low year for 
catastrophes, Lloyd’s “may 
very well sink into loss". 

Lloyd’s Names expressed 
concern that some under- 
writers were apparently 
chasing business irrespec- 
tive of the impact on profit- 
ability. “With rates so low 
and new corporate syndi- 
cates being allowed to start 
up, we want the capacity to 
reduce." said the High Pre- 
mium Group, which repre- 
sents about 600 of the big- 
gest individual backers. 


UK NEWS DIGEST 


Amey shares 
fall after probe 

Shares in Amey, the facilities management and 
construction group, fell by 32'/: pence to 414 pence in Lon- 
don yesterday after the company confirmed that Ministry 
of Defence police had seized documents and computer 
software at the headquarters of the group's AFM offshoot 
Homes of some staff are also thought to have been 
searched. Documents and software were returned after 
being copied, said a ministry police spokesman. The sub- 
sidiary provides a range of sendees from catering to prop- 
erty management for about 60 ministry sites and has an 
order book worth about £200m ( $326. 00m t 
Neil Ashley, Amey's chairman, said the company was 
“cooperating fully with a routine investigation being car- 
ried out by MoD police. No charges have been made 
against the company, nor are any expected". 

The investigation is thought to be into a contract worth 

about £2m for one ministry site. Ajtdrew Taylor, l/mdon 
■ US BANK OFFSHOOT 


Beneficial gives six weeks’ notice 

Beneficial Bank, the UK arm of Beneficial Corp of the US. 
has given its remaining current account and savings cus- 
tomers in the UK six weeks to take their business else- 
where. 

Beneficial had a small current account business, mostly 
inherited from Security Trust Company, a small UK bank 
it bought in 1978. and said yesterday that only a few' hun- 
dred customers would be affected. 

"It’s going to inconvenience a great many customers. It 
will cause me considerable business problems closing at 
such short notice,” said Roger Knowles, a businessman 
who has banked at Beneficial’s branch in Walsall, near 
the midlands city of Birmingham, for 20 years. 

Beneficial specialises in consumer loans and credit 
cards, has assets of more than £lbn (S1.63bn) and employs 
1.300 staff in the UK George Graham. London 

m BRITISH TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Planned rises anger user groups 

British Telecommunications said yesterday that it would 
increase the cost of calls to the directory enquiry service 
by as much as 40 per cent, prompting an angry response 
from telecoms users groups. 

International directory calls will increase from 60 pence 
to 80 pence ($1.30). Calls within the UK will rise from 25 
pence to 35 pence. BT said the new charges were neces- 
sary to bring the service into profit and to fund invest- 
ment in new directory services. However, the Telecommu- 
nications Users’ Association described the increases as 
"disgraceful” and called on Oftel, the industry watchdog, 
to intervene. Christopher Price. London 

■ FINANCE AND LEASING 

Accounting guidelines published 

The Finance and Leasing Association - the leading body 
for the sector - yesterday published draft guidelines 
designed to improve the clarity of accounts among its 
members. Tbe FLA has been given the the power to issue 
the guidelines by tbe Accounting Standards Board. 

In tbe past the industry has suffered from corporate 
failures linked to certain aspects of lease accounting - 
such as the recognition of falls in the residual value of 
leased goods. This problem was partly to blame for the 
collapse of British & Commonwealth Holdings in 1990 
which was pulled down by liabilities at Atlantic Comput- 
ers which it had acquired in 1989. Jim Kelly, London 

■ RETAILING 

Figures suggest sales bonanza 

Evidence is mounting that retailers may be experiencing 
a January sales bonanza. John Lewis, the department 
stores and supermarket group, yesterday revealed a sharp 
jump in trading last week: in its weekly update, the group 
said sales in the department store business were some 33 
per cent ahead of the same period last year. 

The company's experience appears to have been shared 
by other retailers, according to John Bell, operations man- 
ager at the MetroCentre shopping mall in Gateshead, 
north-east England. Peggy Hollinger. London 
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Flights in formation 


Saturday January 10 1998 


Watch out for 
the pound 


Michael Skapinker explains why airlines are entering alliances 
and asks whether consumers will benefit from such links 


W hen Mark Bere- 
lowitz, a London 
doctor, boarded 
what he thought 
was a British 
Airways flight in Paris last year, 
he found the cabin decor 
strangely unfamiliar. His confu- 
sion increased when the flight 
attendants greeted him in 
strongly accented English. 

The flight was not operated by 
BA at all. but by TAT, the UK 
carrier’s French subsidiary. “I 
was flabbergasted.” Dr Berelow- 
itz says. “I didn’t know it was 
legally possible." 

Many passengers have had sim- 
ilar experiences. A recent Inter- 
national Air Transport Associa- 
tion (lata) survey of 1,000 
travellers discovered tbat a third 
had found themselves flying with 
a different airlinp from the one 
they expected. 

The airlines are behaving 
legally, although they are sup- 
posed to warn customers when 
they will be travelling with a dif- 
ferent company. The passengers’ 
experience is the result of a rapid 
growth in airline alliances, which 
allow carriers to sell seats on 
flights operated by other compa- 
nies. 

In 1983. there were 10 such alli- 
ances. Three years later there 
were 52. In June last year, the 
magazine Airline Business identi- 
fied 363. 

Most of these alliances involve 
“code-sharing”. This is when an 
airline sells a seat on another 
carrier’s flight but issues a ticket 
carrying its own two-letter code. 
The advantage of code-sharing is 
that airlines can sell flights to 
destinations they do not serve. 

Some alliances have gone fur- 
ther, with airlines taking equity 
stakes in their partners. BA con- 
trols TAT and Air Liberty of 
France. It also has a 25 per cent 
stake in Qantas of Australia. 

More carriers would probably 
take equity stakes in their part- 
ners, or even purchase them out- 
right, but the law In most coun- 
tries prohibits it. The US limits 
foreign ownership of its airlines 
to 25 per cent and the European 
Union to 495 per cent. 

Other airlines have formed 
worldwide groupings which, 
while going beyond code-sharing, 
do not involve exchanges of 
equity. As well as selling seats on 
each other’s flights, these alli- 
ances open their airport lounges 
to their partners' business class 
passengers, pool their frequent 
flyer programmes and do some 
joint marketing. 

The biggest of these groups is 
the Star Alliance, formed last 
year by United Airlines of the 
US, Lufthansa of Germany. Scan- 
dinavian Airlines System. Air 
Canada. Thai Airways and Varig 
of Brazil. 

KLM of the Netherlands and 
Northwest Airlines of the US also 
have a long-standing partnership. 
KLM late last year also linked up 
with Alitalia. Delta Air Lines of 
the US has an alliance with 


The British economy is 
currently a hard ship to steer. 
Interest rates are likely to have 
to rise soon to contain the infla- 
tionary pressures in the domes- 
tic economy, even though this 
will cause more pain to 
Britain's exporters. Later this 
year, though, attention could 
shift to the movements of ster- 
ling. There Is a risk that a fall- 
ing pound could re-ignite infla- 
tionary pressures - and the 
casualty would be Britain's 
growth prospects. 

1997 was the year when 
Britain became a two-speed 
economy. The strength of ster- 
ling left exporters struggling, 
while domestically oriented 
businesses, particularly ser- 
vices, boomed. And recent evi- 
dence suggests that this diver- 
gence is growing. 

Domestic economic activity is 
still robust, despite the rises in 
base rates over the past few 
months. The labour market con- 
tinues to tighten: shortages in 
skilled labour are rising and pay 
settlements, after a long period 
of restraint, are now creeping 
upward. Most settlements are at 
least 3' « per cent. 

Consumer confidence is h igh, 
and people are spending more. 
Retail sales are growing at an 
annual rate of around 5 per 
cent, and early trading state- 
ments suggest that sales over 
the crucial Christmas and new 
year period have been strong. 
Consumer credit is racing ahead 
at a rate of 15 per cent 

Meanwhile, though. British 
exporters are suffering from the 
“double whammy" of strong 
sterling and the crisis in Asia. 
In 1997, export volumes held up 
despite the high level of the 
pound. This was partly because 
companies were keeping over- 
seas prices constant to maintain 
market share, at the expense of 
profit margins. But this could 
not go on for ever. Recent fig- 
ures show that export volumes 
are now declining. And the Asia 
effect is only just kicking in. 


the story. These arguments 
assume that sterling will 
remain at its current level. 

In the short term, there are 
good reasons to suppose that 
this will be the case. Expecta- 
tions of higher interest rates, 
along with some safe-haven 
effect following the Asian crisis, 
should ensure the pound's 
strength. But in the latter part 
of 1998, the pressures could turn 
the other way. 

One reason is that the inter- 
est rate differential between the 
UK and continental Europe is 
likely to narrow in late 1998. 
Growth in continental Europe is ! 
set to outpace that in the UK 
this year, and rates there are 
likely to Firm to reflect this. 
Interest rates in Germany and 
France will also have to rise 
slightly in order to converge 
with the other members of eco- 
nomic and monetary union. 
Meanwhile. UK interest rates 
will appear to have peaked. 


Balancing act 

The two sectors of the econ- 
omy are pulling in different 
directions. This means that the 
Bank of England's Monetary 
Policy Committee must perform 
a difficult balancing act. Recent 
figures suggest that domestic 
inflationary pressures may be 
stronger than the deflationary 
impact of trade. There may, 
then, have to be a further tight- 
ening of policy over the next 
few months to achieve the slow- 
down In growth needed to keep 
inflation near its target. 

But this may not be the end of 


Too fast for comfort 

A second reason is trade. 
Britain's trade position is set to 
worsen markedly in 1998, for all 
the reasons already mentioned. 
This will put downward pres- 
sure on the currency. 

And lastly, economic and 
monetary union wiD be a driv- 
ing force for the European cur- 
rencies. If the run-up to Emu is 
smooth, the currencies of conti- 
nental Europe are likely to 
appreciate. Any strength that 
sterling may have derived as a 
“safe haven” from Emu would 
also disappear. 

There is therefore a chance 
that the pound could fall sub- 
stantially further t han the mar- 
kets - and the Bank of England 
- are now expecting. 

If this does happen, the UK 
will see the end of the two-speed 
economy. Instead it will be run- 
ning at one speed - which 
would be too fast for comfort. 

Interest rates would then 
have to stay high in order to 
control prices, contrary to the 
expectations of the currency 
markets, which are pricing in a 
fall in base rates by the end of 
the year. And we could see a far 
more prolonged period of slug- 
gish growth than the short, 
sharp slowdown that the Bank 
of England is predicting. 

The two-speed economy 
remains the key concern for 
now. But there is a risk that by 
the end of the year, a fall in the 
pound could prompt a new wave 
of inflationary pressures. And a 
slowdown in growth is the only 
way that these could be 
squeezed out. All eyes on the 
pound for 1998. 
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Surprising principle underpins US’s ‘fresh start’ 


From Mr Fobert EUmatm. 

Sir, Re yiur article “Americans 
go for broke over nation's latest 
trend” (January 7). yes bankrupt- 
cies are on the rise in the US. 

The bankruptcy code stipulates a 
"fresh start" for those drowning 
in debt. 

1 forget - who was it? - maybe 
it was Marx who once said that 
Communism is a society which 
draws a sharp distinction 


between what one needs and 
what one can do: “From each 
according to his abilities, to each 
according to his needs”. So. for 
example, a severely retarded per- 
son would contribute something 
to society through a menial job 
but would receive all the special 
medical care essential for his 
care, even if the latter were to 
cost significantly more than the 
former. 


In the US, the Co mm unist prin- 
ciple has been achieved in a 
rather unusual fashion by the 
distinction between one's income 
(Marx's “abilities”) and one's con- 
sumption (Marx’s "needs") due to 
the greed, rationality and reck- 
lessness of the credit card compa- 
nies. Through credit cards, one’s 
consumption can far outstrip 
one’s income. Communism — 
alive and kicking in the ideologi- 


cal bastion of capitalism, the US! 
I suppose that Marx wouldn't be 
surprised. Understandably, the 
rest of the world, lacking such a 
“fresh start", would have a diffi- 
cult time seeing this. 


Robert EHmann, 

Vana, Pergl & Partners, 
Vaciavske nam. 47, 

110 00 Praha L 
Czech Republic 


Support for millennium bill a good signal 


From Mr Graham Ride. 

Sir. Tony Blair's determination 
to take decisive action on the 
year 2000 date change (“Blair set 
to seek EU action over millen- 
nium ‘bomb' ”, January 2) will 
find no better outlet than putting 
full and unequivocal government 
support behind Mr David Atkin- 
son’s Millennium Compliance Bill 
when it receives its second read- 
ing next week. 

If the prime minister wants to 
signal to UK business and our 
European partners how seriously 
he takes the problem be should 
drop the lame excuse that the bill 
would be a burden on business. 
The bill would add nothing to the 


burden which already exists for 
business because of the year 2000 
date change but would be 
extremely helpful In getting 
across the seriousness of the 
issue, together with the benefit to 
shareholders it is designed to 
provide. 

Downing Street says; “This is a 
problem which must be tackled 
now. The effects could be enor- 
mous if we don't take decisive 
action." Let it back these words 
with action on January 16 when 
the second reading takes place. 
There bas been too much pussy- 
footing about and Mr Atkinson's 
letter (.January 5) to the FT 
should receive all the support we 


can give it. More importantly his 
bill must receive government 
support before it is too late for 
government to have any effect 
at all. 

There are only two years left 
now and the apathy which still 
exists almost beggars belief. This 
is a very' serious problem, let us 
have the government agree with 
us on this with more than just 
empty words. 


Call time on 
risky lending 


Graham Ride, 

Cybermetrix, 

Pembroke House, 

25 Moor Lane, 

Woodford. Cheshire SK7 1PW. 
UK 


Car pollution cannot be continually ignored 


From Mrs Christine EboralL 
Sir. It was sad. tbough predict- 
able. to see (Weekend FT: “More 
of the same?", January 34) your 
motoring correspondent, Stuart 
Marshall, again refusing to admit 
the contribution to air pollution 
made by cars (the lion’s share of 
all the leading pollutants) and 


the damage caused by building 
by-passes (more traffic generated, 
more out-of-town development). 

Strategies for traffic reduction 
are the only sensible way for- 
ward. The government appears to 
have got the message, though it 
remains to be seen whether it 
will act decisively enough. Per- 


haps the Weekend FT might 
counterbalance Mr Marshall's 
views by hiring a cycling 
correspondent? 


From Mr Robert Lederman . 

Sir. With reference to Martin 
Wolf's article “Why banks are 
dangerous” (January 6), a more 
effective method of reducing the 
risky lending practices of banks 
would be to enforce mandatory' 
securitisation of their loans (com- 
mencing with new loans and 
eventually working through 
existing portfolios). Additionally, 
there should be a time limit for 
doing so, say 12 months from the 
date of the loan. 

The banks' credit committees 
would not be quite as anxious to 
lend billions of dollars to second 
rate borrowers at prime Interest 
rates if they knew the loan would 
appear on their books at 90 per 
cent (or whatever) of par value 
within a designated time period. 
This method would have the 
added benefit of being considera- 
bly more transparent to both reg- 
ulators and investors alik e 


Christine Eborall. 

1 Brnton Way. 
Ealing, 

London W13 OBY. UK 


Robert Lederman, 

115 East 87th Street, #23F, 
New York, NY 10128, 

US 


Swissair, Austrian Airlines and 
Sabena of Belgium. 

Next month, regulators in 
Brussels and Washington are 
expected to decide whether to 
allow one of the most powerful 
formations of all: the planned 
partnership between BA and 
American Airlines, which would 
account for 60 per cent of flights 
between the UK and the US. 

But the European Co mmissi on 
is concerned that the trend far 
such links is reducing customer 
choice. It is investigating several 
transatlantic alliances, as well as 
the proposed BA-American 
tie-up. This week it started an 
inquiry into Air France’s links 
with Delta and Continental Air- 
lines of the US. 

While leisure passengers might 
come across these alliances, their 
real targets are regular business 
travellers - what the Star Alli- 
ance calls “global mobiles". 
These passengers often take jour- 
neys that involve changes of 
flights - for example, from Chi- 
cago to Dresden- In the past, such 
passengers might have relied on 
their travel agents to suggest 
which airlines they should use. 
Now the Star Alliance presents 
them with a solution: fly from 
Chicago to Frankfurt with United 


and from Frankfort to Dresden 
with Lufthansa. 

When che cking in at Chicago, 
travellers receive boarding passes 
for both flights and their luggage 
is sent straight to Dresden. They 
can use the United b usiness class 
lounge in Chicago, the Lufthansa 
facilities in F rankf urt, and they 
can win frequent flyer points on 
both airlines, if the same travel- 
lers want to fly to Vancouver - 
or to Oslo. Rio de Janeiro or 
Bangkok - a Star Alliance part- 
ner can take them there too. 

The large alliances are not only 
trying to win. over individual 
business travellers; they are 
attempting to persuade their 
employers, and their travel 
agents, to book all tickets with 

thnm. • 

“All of a sudden, we’re talking 
to groups of airlines rather than 
to individual carriers,” says Mike 
Platt, commercial affairs director 
of Hogg Robinson Business 
Travel, one of the world’s biggest 
corporate travel agents. "If one of 
our customers wants to negotiate 
a deal with United. United 
encourages us to talk to Luft- 
hansa and SAS as welL" 

But are the alliances good for 
travellers? Travel agencies say 
the Star Alliance has not so far 
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thought airline tie-ups would be 
good far them in the longterm. 

Are they good for the, airlines? 
Lufthansa says the additional 
passengers gained through the 
Star Alliance added .DM300m to 
its revenues last year. Andrew 
Light, aviation analyst at -Salo- 
mon Smith Barney, says thal tbe 
real benefits will come when alli- 
ances get together to cut costs. 

Instead of flying with empty 
seats,- partners could move pas- 
sengers between companies, 
reducing the number of a i r craft 
they use. They could have -joint 
management and purchase fuel, 
maintenance services and even 
aircraft together. 

Few alliances have made this 
sort of progress. One of the most 
advanced is the partnership 
between BA and Qantas. The two 
companies have a joint sales and 
customer services team in south- 
east Asia. By co-ordinating their 
flight schedules,: BA has been 
able to reduce its aircraft capac- 
ity on the UK-Australia route by 
the equivalent of a 400-seat Boe- 
ing 747-400. Qanfas has reduced 
its capacity by the equivalent of 
a 250-seat Boeing 767-300. 


T he Star Allian ce has 
not gone as far. Some 
of the partners are 
buying cheaper items 
such as serviettes and 
serving trays together. A commit- 
tee of the six airlines is looking 
at what else they could do. such 
as joint purchase of fueL But 
there are no plans for joint man- 
agement “We’re trying to make 
sure that we don’t bite off more 
than we can chew," says Chris 
Bowers, United’s senior vice- 
president 

The caution is justified. Airlihe 
aiK anms are not noted for lon : 
gevity. A study by the Bostoh 
Consulting Group found that 
only a third of the intercontinwv 
tal alliances in place in 1992 were 
still in existence three years 
later. Alliances within the same 
region had a slightly higher sur- 
vival rate: 59 per cent of them 
lasted the three years. 

BA's earlier tie-ups with United 
and US Airways did not survive. 
Delta and Virgin Atlantic of .the 
UK ended their partnership last 
year Virgin linke d with Conti- 
nental instead. Singapore Air- 
lines last year transferred its alle- 
giance from Delta to Lufthansa. .. 
although it has not yet joined the . 
Star Alliance. 

As hard as they try to maintain 
their partnerships, airlines from 
different countries have their 
own histories, cultures and ways 
of operating. While the number 
of alliances will probably con- 
tinue to grow, welding different 
companies together will be no 
easier than in the past 
Travellers might get used to 
flying with a different carrier 
from the one they booked with. 
But they might still, on stepping 
into the aircraft, be surprised to 
discover who their favourite air- 
line’s newest partner is. 




carried out its pledge to cut fares. 
“On price, they’ve made abso- 
lutely no difference,” Mr Platt 
says. “They haven’t been created 
to give customers a better finan- 
cial deal They've been created to 
enable the airlines to reach a 
wider market” 

Yet he says the alliances do 
appear to make travel more con- 
venient for passengers by ensur- 
ing that flight schedules provide 
easier connections. He adds that 
the stronger members of the Star 
Alliance are forcing weaker air- 
lines to improve their service. 

The lata survey indicates that, 
while travellers might initially be 
irritated at having to fly with a. 
different airline, they do get over 
it. Of those who found them- 
selves unexpectedly flying with a 
different airline, 45 per cent said 
at the time they were angry or 
confused, against 41 per cent who 
did not mind and only 4 per cent 
who said they were pleased. 

Asked how they felt in retro- 
spect about flying with another 
carrier, 13.5 per cent said they 
were just as angry and 5.5 per 
cent said they were even more 
angry. But more than half said 
they were now indifferent and 10 
per cent positively pleased. 
Three-quarters of those surveyed 


GREEK PETROCHEMICALS S.A. 

• (UNDER LIQUIDATION) 


The Itqmdalore of the Company -Crock Petrochemicals S.A." rCPSAi. which has been - 
under lupndatm ty die law after Ihc deciarm erf flic 20 3.1995 General Assembly 

of ihe Shareholder-, htnmf its statutory address Msnrasi Attiki KIliuiM Avenue 18. PO 
19125. ltd: Vlt «43S2t..8 - tax: 301 6843577 ■ 


announce 

Interns! iunal Public Bid lor die highest offer with sealed bendmp offer* for die uk of flic 
equipment and bi& materials, catalyst unit euluhl. or a SIMM) TP A HOPE plant based 
on Union Carbide UMtPOL p» phase technology 

All buUcrt must submit tnrxlmg offers In scitcd envelope for the above mcaooocd 
equipment and ma/cruis. The offer Is to be addressed to Greek Petrochemicals S A. 
Kalfiusos Avenue I*. Mormuad Atrffcj. 151 25. for the mention of -THE LIQUIDATORS' 
rax later than Ruby February 27. IZJIIGreek Time. 

An Informal Km brochure is available wtihji describes the scope of supply and contains 
general biiormmion and neccasary technical dam. 

The bid dull be governed by die terms stated m the presort nuunmat. Submuaun irf 
bills results m acceptance of all said terms. 

INFORMATION AND GENERAL TERMS 
*■ All equipment sral mascriab offered herewith wir constructed os lints. They are new 
- oral wtweiL Tbcyve currently sored under flat care or JOHN BROWN ENGINEERS 
4 CONSTRUCTORS Limped, who ha»c engineered and aqqihed the equipment sod 
bulk morals of flic plant. 

— GPSA n not legally entitled to transfer to fluid pontes patent and know how rights la 
connection with the object of the bid. 

J. Iniouci] pomes are encouraged to have the offered equipment and material 
trammed to their own satisfaction t ehe e submitting flic offer. Thar |wnkrifs*ton to 
the tad shall be •teemed in expression of toul talitfocticn in respect of dte otyca of 
tbe bid. Visiting permits to the various warehouse* shall be granted by GPSA upon 
written request. Any and all expenses and ensu (including admhTrstrsrivc costs) . 
itlaung to die said esainitwicn rfiaH be bom by die bokler. 

a. GPSA docs no, mane any warranty, guarantee or odau legal liability with respect to 
ihe engineering and flic performance of the pi am or. the equipment, die fimrss-u- 
purpote of tbe materials, and eventual faults, defect* cr legal besdens of the properly n 
tdli All equipm en t ml machinery are offered on the basis of AS IS WHERE IS rod 
drey draft be delivered to the taiycr in their present condition and wrw 

SPECIAL TERMS 


All often nsn be accompanied by ro Inde p e nd ent Bark Guarantee by a reputable 
fmi class Bonk ■iperenng tn Greece tn flu amount of one hundred thousand iliVMnvl 
U.S. Dalian ami valid until Apnl 511. I99R. The yoarnrr.ee choli be forfeited if tbe 
offer U withdrawn or modified after us submission or If rhc nmcasfuf bidder ikei tax 
sign the contract wrfltin fifteen tl5i days after receipt by re g iraacd mil ol GPSa's 
I nvitation. 


b The bads -dial I be submitted ia a mnunnspaicm reoted envelope by the bidder or 
auUmtiri! pemn 

7. Tbe bid « shaft be ttrotferf cm Friday Ftbruary 27. J4.no Gree* Time. All persona who 

trove mrfxTTtlfcd bfadtog lad, may be present and shall be asked in *ipn the nurture*. 

X. OfTun must quote flaranHWit and detailed analysis of the icrma of iraymaa I'm cash. 

on credit, number irf payments, tinsr and proposed Merest rarer. In ~ of a partial!) 
credtl offer the bidder must Munir a P erformance Bank Guarantee by a — p a s* a. ftnl 
etna hook uncrating In Greece, for the secure of die full pa y men t, hr such a cased* 
“on credit- put must be less flan 60* of the uuaL 
4. Any delayed offer will be unacceptable and will «H be taken Into combtenmoa. AD 
•lifers are deemed fending until flic conclusion of flic fed. Offers submitted through a 
pensor or entity acting a* agent of another Is valid only on condition dial the name and 
■he Identity ol ttre pioajpsl o made dear ol the tone of tire offer and ^bcm pv-nftiy 
guarantees to fulfil rhc oMi^tiom both under die fed end die soles conrai 
la Staxcssful bidder sail he announced wfaooiw su bmitte d the mar anracavo offer, [n 
case flic often is partially on credit. Its present value Id Aachmos snU be confuted on 

rise tods of a drecoun rare cqu) to ibo Moiesl me oo die l-Ycw Greek 5«e Bends 

roNsnl in the most rece m r ele va n t resara. 

11. The liquidators will as* ihcraacadiil bidder in wridng to be present pcncnolly atlte 
pf“ **■) m hme ipcnfeil to sign the contend. Ii si ex e cuted cm GPSA’s pan upon 
Mgrang tbe contract re transfer so die aitecmsAil bidder bile on ihe otyreu on offer. 

12. GPSA has no legal obligation and undcnafccs no eammiiment with respect to the 
evil union of the offers, tire announcement of die successful bnUer. and any decision 
» .-ancelfrepcauponponc the fedAng or sry other decuasn rotating » fee bid 

1 3 Ttns nvtuoon has been pt&hshcd ia Greek and si English mndafloa Tbe Greek teal ■ 
prevails in case of disputes as ur la Interpnmhon. 
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I t would have been out 
of character for Mich- 
ael Eisner to bend 
unresisting to inves- 
tors who this week 
demanded a clear-out of the 
cronies they say clutter the 
Walt Disney boardroom. 

No matter that the call 
came from the biggest pen- 
sion fund in the US. Dis- 
ney's autocratic chairman 
shunned the opportunity to 
make peace behind closed 
doors, choosing instead to 
tough it out at next month's 
shareholder meeting. 

The event is thus assured 
maximum publicity. The 
outcome of the vote, which 
is less certain, will be 
instructive for senior execu- 
tives of Mr Eisner's wilful 
bent, and for investment 
fund managers determined 
to have their way in matters 
of corporate governance. 

“This isn’t just about Dis- 
ney.” says one well-placed 
observer. “It is about an 
issue c ommo n in companies 
with a strong chief who has 
made most of the decisions 
and appointed the main 
executives and nominated 
most of the board.” 

It was also out of charac- 
ter for TIAA-Cref. the 
national teachers* pension 
hind, to question publicly 
the independence of nine of 
the Disney board. This week 
it filed a resolution pressing 
for reforms to ensure that a 


Man in the News • Michael Eisner 

An autocrat under fire 

Christopher Parkes on why Disney’s chairman draws mixed reviews 


majority of board members 
meet the criteria the fund 
considers suitable. 

The fund, which prefers 
private discussions, ques- 
tioned personal and finan- 
cial links between execu- 
tives aud non-executives. 
These include Mr Eisner’s 
favourite architect and 
someone who taught one of 
his children. 

Mr Eisner dismissed the 
fund’s definition 3S “over- 
restrictive” and said more 
than 60 per cent of the 
group's non-executives met 
the company’s criteria for 
independence. Mr Eisner 
may well feel justified in 
trumpeting his management 
ethos. After all. during the 
13 years he has been at the 
company - years of uninter- 
rupted success - sharehold- 
ers have reaped a 29 per 
cent compound annual 
return and Disney's capital- 
isation has ballooned from 
$4bn to $65bn. 

As a man with a lung 
record of success. Mr Eisner 
is not used to criticism. His 
amiable public persona 


betrays uo signs of the per- 
son known 30 years ago as 
“the terror of television” 
when he helped raise ABC 
television from third to first 
in the rankings. 

That episode established 
him ns “the man with the 
golden gut” - an intuitive 
feel for what consumers 
wanted. His gangly, slightly 
awkward appearance (be 
always looks faintly off bal- 
ance) has not interfered 
with the steady growth of 
his self-confidence. His 
dependence on others’ 
advice, at least in creative 
matters, diminished when 
he moved to Paramount in 
the mid-1970s. For six years 
from 1978 the studio was 
first or second in the box 
office ratings with films like 
Raiders of the Lost Ark. 

Critics point our that, 
while Disney shareholders 
have been handsomely 
rewarded, so has Mr Eisner, 
he earned 510m in bonuses 
alone last year. There is also 
the case of Michael Ovitz. 
his friend, who a year ago 
walked away with more 


than Si 00m in severance 
afier 14 months' trying - 
and failing - to discover 
bow Mr Eisner's second-in- 
command was supposed to 
earn his keep. 

The costly mistake of 
installing the inexperienced 
Mr Ovitz as president still 
rankles among fund manag- 
ers. who see it as only one of 
Disney's “gaffes”. These 
would not have happened, 
according to one industry- 
expert. if there had been a 
board made of sterner stuff 
than the “bunch of fluff 
installed under Mr Eisner. 

The Ovitz episode cost 
Disney the services of Step- 
hen BoIIenbach, the finance 
chief who had engineered 
the group’s crucial acquisi- 
tions. He left, disaffected, to 
run Hilton Hotels. 

"He would eventually 
have been a very good chief 
executive for the company." 
says ODe observer, raising 
the issue of succession, 
which Mr Eisner appears 
resolutely to ignore. "He 
[Eisner] has hired some 
great talent, but is such a 


total control freak and these 
people are not emerging. 
Who is going to run the 
company?” 

Mr Eisner, 54, who under- 
went a quadruple heart 
bypass in 1994. said recently 
that, if it were not for the 
operation, “no one would 
even be talking about suc- 
cession". There was no num- 
ber two waiting and “no 
concrete plan”, he said. 

Such talk goes to the 
heart of concerns about the 
nature of the board Mr Eis- 
ner has assembled. Mutual 
back-scratching, with senior 
appointments going to 
friends, relatives, and celeb- 
rities. is an established tra- 
dition in Hollywood and the 
entertainment industry 
beyond. But the industry’s 
needs bave outgrown its tra- 
ditions as mergers and 
acquisitions in recent years 
- a process driven largely 
by Disney - have concen- 
trated power in a few con- 
glomerates. “The industry 
has always been incestuous, 
but companies are so much 
bigger now. They have 


much broader business 
interests, and companies 
like Disney can least afford 
to have ineffective boards," 
says one critic. 

But the company is not 
exactly defenceless against ; 
such criticisms. As it dem- 
onstrated at last year’s 
annual meeting when the 
Ovitz affair and Disney’s 
pay policy was attacked, it 
has some influential allies in 
the investment community. 
There, shareholder-supreme 
Warren Buffett, who backed 
the Capital Cities/ABC take- 
over by Disney, and Sid 
Bass, the billionaire white 
knight who saved Disney 
from dismemberment in the 
early 1980s, stood to 
acknowledge loud applause 
from the audience. 

Although Mr Eisner grew 
increasingly ill-tempered as 
the four-hour meeting 
dragged on. the consummate 
populist ultimately pre- 
vailed. This was thanks, in 
no small part, to support 
from the mass of small 
shareholders happy with 
their generous divid ends 

With last year’s 25 per 
cent rise in group earnings 
and a buoyant share price to 
celebrate at the annual 
meeting next month. Mr Eis- 
ner is likely to win their 
support again. If his critics 
are right, he is also ensured 
the hacking of the Disney 
board. 


Suharto's critics 
find their voice 

Fears of political unrest in Indonesia are growing, 
but the opposition is divided, says Sander Thoenes 


F inancial crises in inter- 
national markets are the 
norm, not the exception. 
What is unusual about 
the current Asian drama is not 
that it has crossed several bor- 
ders within the region but that 
bo far at least, it has not spread 
further through the world's capi- 
tal markets. 

It is true that the number of 
really big international shocks 
during the past 60 years can be 
counted on the fingers of one 
band. True also that, for the 
most part, they have been trig- 
gered by economies asking for 
trouble, such as Mexico in 1982. 

But the past six decades, char- 
acterised in the main by fixed 
exchange rates and restricted 
capital movements, have been 
years of exceptional calm. A lon- 
ger sweep of history points to 
the bleak conclusion that inter- 
national capital markets and 
fin ancial panics go together: yon 
can't have one without, from 
time to time, unleashing the 
other. 

Start with the granddaddy of 
them all. the South Sea Bubble, 
which blew apart the London 
f inan cial market and a lot more 
besides in 1720-21. There were 
clear links between this specula- 
tive mania and John Law's Miss- 
issippi scheme in France a year 
or two earlier. From Denmark to 
Portugal, the whole of Europe 
was caught up in a speculative 
frenzy and. when the crash 
came, the repercussions were felt 
everywhere. Prince Kourakine, 
the adventurous Russian envoy 
to the Hague, disappeared alto- 
gether from society; and the 
English coffee house in Amster- 
dam was burnt down by a mob of 
angry Dutchmen. 

The English and Dutch finan- 
cial markets were increasingly 
integrated through much of the 
18 th century, and panics in one 
centre would quickly ripple 
across the continent 
The first big Latin American 
debt crisis hit London at the end 
of 1825 when a string of mining 
ventures went sour. The reper- 
cussions spread through Paris to 
Leipzig, Vienna and Italy. What 
has been called the first world- 
wide financial crisis broke out at 
almost the same moment in the 
US, England and central Europe 
in 1857, and spread through to 
South America, South Africa and 
the Far East 

So the saga goes on, with 


I t ' was one thing when 
Indonesia's currency was 
failing through the floor. 
But 1 when rice, . sugar, 
coo kin oil and milk suddenly 
vanished from many Jakarta 
shops this week, the crisis took a 
more sinister, turn. 

After 30 years of steady' eco- 
nomic growth, Indonesia's 202m 
people suddenly face ballooning 
inflation, big lay-offs and. now, 
food shortages as panic buyers 
empty the shelves. Many fear 
political unrest will follow. 

President Suharto’s promises of 
economic reforms have been 
rejected. by investors and traders, 
who continue to mark-down the 
rupiah and shares. As the finan- 
cial crisis spreads to the real 
economy, more and more Indo- 
nesians are also turning against 
the president, who has ruled over 
the country since he engineered 
his way to power in 1965- 
Students and retired generals, 
together with Amien Rais, head 
of the influential Muhammadiyah 
Moslem movement, have taken 
the unprecedented step of pub- 
licly calling for a new 'president. 
“Suharto is not the solution," 
says Ariel Budhnan, a sociolo- 
gist. “He is the "problem." 

Many Indonesians are looking 
to the military far action. Coup 
rumours abound. “Who in the 
military will have the guts to tell 
Suharto to stand down?” asks a 
former minister. “Now, no one. 
But that may change." 

But this is hot 1965,. when Mr 
Suharto, .then a.' little-known 
major general, came to power 
after a failed coup attempt by 
leftwing officers. Mr Suharto con- 
solidated his power, after the 
army and . several student and 
. Moslem groups spearheaded the 
massacre of more than half a mil- 
lion Indonesians accused of being . 
c ommunis t sympathisers. 

The situation is different now, 
sayis Dewi. Fortuna Anwar, a 
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political scientist at a liberal gov- 
ernment think-tank. “People are 
being Irrational ... 1 don’t share 
this sense of pending doom. Even 
if President Suharto is not fully 
in control, we’re not talking anar- 
. chy. It’s not like 30 years ago, 
when there were factions every- 
where.” 

There is no Communist party 
or' any other significant opposi- 
tion movement that could make 
the army turn on the civilian 
population. Mr Suharto's tight lid 
on dissent and the record of eco- 
nomic. growth had until recently 
given little incentive for vocal 
criticism of his government 

Neither is the economy yet in a 
state of total collapse. Until now, 
most Indonesians have been well 
fed, although a severe drought 
has caused several hundred 
deaths in Irian Jaya and other 
remote parts of Indonesia. Never- 
theless, some people are stocking 
up on -supplies. “If something 
happens we will have food and 
we can stay safely at home,” says 
a mother of two. *Tm afraid.” 

A spate of public attacks on Mr 
Suharto has so far failed to gal- 
vanise the small, divided and 
mostly hesitant Moslem and sec- 
ular opposition. Few believe that 
Mr Rais, who is both popular and 
outspoken, can mount a serious 
bid for power. 

Mr Rais this week appealed to 
Abdurrahman Wahid, head of the 
largest rival Moslem group, to 
form a coalition with Megawati 
Sukarnoputri, the daughter of 
former president Sukarno and a 
popular, if hesitant, opposition 
leader. Ms Megawati expressed 
interest, but Mr Wahid has 
warned that such a coalition 
would serve only to heighten 
tension by making the army jit- 
tery. 

Mr Wahid's remarks highlight 
a lingering fear of the military, 
which yesterday threatened 
“repressive actions . . . against 


anybody who tries to worsen the 
situation in this kind of mone- 
tary crisis”. 

Most analysts believe the army, 
navy and air force are much 
more committed to stability than 
in 1965. Mr Suharto has manag ed 
to squash opposition factions in 
the military by retiring popular 
officers and reshuffling others. 
“You have a military leadership 
that does not have a strong fol- 
lowing,” says one western diplo- 
mat. “They are there because of 
their loyalty to Suharto." 

Mr Budiman agrees. “Nobody 
dares to challenge Suharto 
because he has been a champion 
for so long . . . There is a Mike 
Tyson syndrome." 

Most observers say the best the 
military will be able to muster is 
an urgent but respectful, appeal 
to the president “They may ask 
Suharto to gracefully withdraw," 
says the former minister. “Maybe 
they’ll see Try Sutrisno [the 
vice-president] as their best bet 
He would become some kind of 
an interim leader.” 

The alternative to the army as 
a motor for change, say analysts, 
are the international institutions 
that are pressing for economic 
and political reform. Senior offi- 
cials from the International Mon- 
etary Fund, which organised a 
$38bn bailout last October, and 
the US administration are flying 
to Jakarta this weekend for meet- 
ings with Mr Suharto. 

If they persuade the president 
to change course, Mr Suharto 
might give reformers within his 
administration the authority to 
implement policies agreed with 
the IMF. They might then negoti- 
ate with domestic conglomerates 
and foreign banks the restructur- 
ing of $80bn in private debt. 

“Now we are more dependent 
on the World Bank and the IMF 
than OH tho militar y," says Mr 
Budiman. “The military is no lon- 
ger the most important actor.” 


South Sea to 
South Korea 

Richard Lambert looks at the 
history of financial panics 
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recurring dramas every decade 
or so, until the grand climax - 
the crash of 1929 and the subse- 
quent worldwide banking crisis. 

What is the explanation? The 
economic historian Charles Kin- 
dleberger says a few crises have 
been purely national in charac- 
ter - for instance, the US gold 
panic of 1869 or the City of Glas- 
gow Bank failure in 1878. “For 
the most part, however," he 
writes, “crisis built up in inter- 
national financial structures will 
ricochet from country to coun- 
try."* 

Booms and busts are transmit- 
ted between national economies 
through a variety of mecha- 
nisms. Some of them are practi- 
cal - shifts in bank lending, 
movements of money or bullion, 
or arbitrage in commodities or 
securities. But some of the con- 
nections are purely psychologi- 
cal. As the French banker Martin 
observed before plunging into 
South Sea stock: “When the rest 


of the world are mad, we must 
imitate them in some measure.” 

Events in Asia, however, are 
different from previous panics in 
at least three respects. 

First, the geographic scale is 
potentially much greater than 
ever before. That is because of 
the way that the liberal market 
system has triumphed since the 
collapse of communism. Finan- 
cial crises in the 19th century 
were largely confined to the 
western world and its empires. 
At the close of the 20th century, 
emerging markets have popped 
up all over the globe - and all 
are vulnerable to booms and 
busts. 

Second, the quantities of 
money at risk are vastly greater 
than in the past. That is because 
the volume of short-term inter- 
national capital flows has multi- 
plied in what has become an era 
oF hot money. 

The great J-P. Morgan more or 
less single-handedly stopped the 


Obituary • Michael Tippett 


A composer of our time 


hold.'nam^, hut he- won a- 
degreel hflaffection and. 
acclaim that few composers 
achieve/ it ^compensated for 
the fact that as a homosax 
ual and. a pacifist, he was. an 
outsifer ; for.mtidh : of- his life 
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Eyeh mi idkl age, - no , com- 
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spirit -of ideas, 

his raxisic.life manner -and. 
hi? f dressy ‘Tippett • ihalhr . 
tained a creative rvigour and . 
ypufijfol iiteaHgm . Vmtil- i ij fi v 
-late. 80s,7 when fafiftig ' eye- 
Sight-.beganrto sap his. 

■ morale and energy. : . 

. He oveccaml?>tiil5 to; pro- 
foiee The Rosa -Lake- in his i 
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his' i dann^enA -removed hla - 
desk for ever ' 
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Tippett was a contradic- 
tory figure: a qttintessen- 
. . tially English, artist whose 
work rose above national 
boundaries; a composer 
absorbed in - polyphonic 
] counterpoint ; and, other con- 
servative -disciplines, whose 

musical techniques came to 
embrace many aspects of 
modernity; and a celebrant' 
of vital' life-forces who did 
hot shrink from grappling 
with the most negative fea- 
' tores of the century.' 

V He was long dismissed as, : 
;at best, an imaginative 
.'but Impractical composer; . 

at . worst, a marginal 

■ eccentric; • . ; 

The transformation of his 
status occurred jn the 1960s, . 
^.decademoresyiupathetic 
: -to, his antLestablishment 
outlook. A: hew generation 
; of conductors, spearheaded 
by Colin Davis, wae able to 
draw- sweeping, exhilarating 
performances. Musicians 
Were better equipped to cope 

with previously- daunting 
difficulties in. his- scores. 
Most important 7of . all, Tip- 
pett- rose . above' the 
parocMail limitations of . 
much' 20th-century English 


music, without losing touch 
with his English roots. He 
established no school, yet 
his . influence on leading 
British composers of subse- 
quent generations, from 
Birtwistle to Turaage, was 

immense. 

Tippett was bom in Lon- 
don in 1905. Although he 
learned the piano as a child, 
he had fittie musical back- 
ground on which to draw at 
the time of his entrance info 
the Royal College of Music 
. in 1928. The development of 
a compositional technique 
was slow; haying left the 
RCM in 1928, and feeding dis- 
satisjaction with his early 
efforts at compodtlor^he re- 
enrolled in 1930 to study 
counterpoint 

He subsequently taught at 
a private school, and at 
Marley College in London, of 
which he was appointed 
director in 1940. He became 
involved in choral conduct- 
ing and the revival cf music 
by Purcell and Dowland. all 
of which was to have a 
powerful impact on his 
burgeoning artistic personal- 
ity- 

At this time his political 
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Mi chael Tippett broke new ground with each composition 


views were leftwing. During 
the war his pacifist convic- 
tions led to a prison sen- 
tence (subsequently remit- 
ted) for his failure, as a 


conscientious objector, to 
undertake non-combatant 
military duties. 

A Child of Our Time was 
Tippett’s response to the 


rise of Nazism. It took the 
form of a modem, secular 
Passion, with the Lutheran 
chorales replaced by black 
. American spirituals. 

Completed in 1941 but not 
performed until after the 
war. it announced many 
traits and preoccupations 
which Tippett was subse- 
quently to develop. 

His next major composi- 
tion was the The Midsum- 
mer Marriage, for which he 
wrote his own libretto (as he 
did for all his subsequent 
theatre and large-scale cho- 
ral compositions). When 
first given, at Covent Gar- 
den in 1955, it was derided 
for the mystical m umbo- 
jumbo of its subject-matter, 
and for the multiplicity' of 
its literary sources and 
influences. 

Even then, however, the 
richness of its lyrical out- 
pouring, its rhythmic energy 
and the originality of its 
musico-dramatic vision won 
it a band of passionate 
a dmir ers. 

For many. The Midsum- 
mer Marriage came to repre- 
sent the supreme Tippett 
work. As with most of his 


large-scale creations, the 
opera left in its wake a shoal 
of smaller compositions - 
among them the Second 
Symphony, the Piano Con- 
certo and the Sonata for 
four horns, all imbued with 
the same incantatory 
spirit. 

His second opera. King 
Priam (1962). came as a 
shock to those who had 
learnt to revel in the gener- 
ous melodies and refulgent 
sounds of The Midsummer 
Marriage. In their place 
came a method of compos- 
ing in blocks, using hard- 
edged motivic and timbral 
contrasts and a drastic par- 
ing down of forces - fea- 
tures he explored further in 
the Concerto for Orchestra 
and Second Sonata. 

Tippett’s later operas - 
The Knot Garden (1970), The 
Ice Break (1977) and New 
Year (19©) - led to charges 
of modishness: he threw into 
his creative melting pot the 
language of urban slang and 
echoes of blues and pop. and 
bis compositional methods 
relied ever more on a ‘ cine- 
matic” quick-change of 
scene and image. Vet in the 


crash of 1907 the force of his 
personality and his ability to 
raise capital. Ninety years later, 
the Morgan bank is actively 
involved in the Sooth Korean 
rescue - bat do not expect it to 
stick its neck out far. No single 
individual or bank can possibly 
stop the rot - even the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund does not 
have the resources to draw a line 
in the sand. 

Third, there are now interna- 
tional lenders of last resort - the 
IMF and the central b anks of the 
world's main economies. They 
take the view that the interna- 
tional banking system cannot be 
allowed to break down. 

In the past, an old-fashioned 
panic generally led to old- 
fashioned failures. 

The conclusion that the post- 
war decades were an exceptional 
period of international financial 
tranquillity is rather grim. The 
financial world seems to have 
three choices. 

First, it could continue on the 
present track, accepting the fact 
that at Irregular, but reasonably 
frequent. Intervals it will be hit 
by some kind of international 
banking drama. Hie trouble is 
that the sums of money involved 
seem to get larger every time. 
Sooner or later, those who want 
to rescue the system will run out 
of firepower unless the principal 
centra] banks are prepared to 
lend without limit. 

Second, it could come up with 
radical ideas for reshaping the 
international banking system by 
imposing new forms of regula- 
tory discipline. George Soros, the 
international financier, came up 
with one proposal in the Finan- 
cial Times last week; Martin 
Wolf, our economic commenta- 
tor, pat forward rather different 
solutions on Tuesday. 

Both sets of ideas have their 
drawbacks, and it is hard to 
think that any important 
reforms could be implemented in 
a harry. But this is a time for 
urgent thinking a nd public dis- 
cussion. 

This is because the third 
choice is both unpalatable and - 
in circumstances not too hard to 
foresee - politically tempting. It 
is to reimpose some form of 
exchange controls. 

* Manias, Panics and Crashes: a 
History of Financial Crises. By 
Charles P. Kindleberger. Wiley 
Investment Classics, $19.95. 


theatre, the dramatic ends 
to which these various cull- 
ings were put tended to 
draw the sting of criticism. 

In between these operas, 
Tippett twice returned to 
the large choral form to 
undertake reflections on his 
various mystical and cul- 
tural preoccupations. 

The Visions of St Augus- 
tine (1963-65), the most pas- 
sionately ecstatic and 
intense of all bis works, con- 
cerns itself with themes of 
time, timelessness and the 
everlasting, while The Mask 
of Time (1984) is probably 
the grandest and most mul- 
ti-inclusive conspectus of his 
musical styles. 

He wrote four sympho- 
nies, four piano sonatas and 
five string quartets; the fifth 
quartet had its premiere in 
1992. The previous year he 
had published a good- 
humoured volume of autobi- 
ography. which summed up 
his informal and often outra- 
geously camp personal man- 
ner. 

But Tippett will be 
remembered above all for 
his questing attitude toward 
social and philosophical 
issues, and for his determi- 
nation to break new ground 
with each composition. As 
such, he ranks as one of the 
great adventurers of 20th- 
century music. 


Andrew Clark 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 



falls to 

lowest for 
I8Y2 years 


By Susanna Voyle 

Commodity prices remained 
under pressure yesterday, 
with gold fulling to an lS'.s- 
year low. copper hitting a 
new four-year low and crude 
oil failing to rise. 

Gold fell on news of cen- 
tral bank sales. US jobs data 
and renewed silver sales. It 
was “fixed" in London below 
the recent support level of 
SfflS) a troy ounce after US 
payroll data showed a strong 
jobs market at the end of 
19&7 and little sign of infla- 
tion. The meUtl liit S273.70. 
against a morning fix of 
£281.90 and an afternoon 
level on Thursday of $231.65 
- a level unmatched since 
the 5G77.50 recorded on the 
afternoon of June 29. 1979. 

One dealer said the fall 
reflected gold's failure to 
achieve an> sort of rally 
after losses on Thursday. 
“The market's been 
depressed all day.” he said, 
•it tried to rally, but 
couldn't get above £232.00." 

Silver fell again 
although not by as much as 
the 35 per cent drop it suf- 
fered on Thursday. The 
metal was last at $5.70 a troy 
ounce, just below Thursday’s 
London close of S5.73. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange base metals came 
under renewed pressure, 
with copper, nickel and tin 
all ending down. Traders 
said the fundamental situa- 
tion continued to deteriorate 
as more evidence emerged 
from Asia that the current 
economic crisis was hurting 
metal demand and activity. 

Copper prices briefly hit a 
fresh four-year low of Si, 665 


Copper 

LME 3- month metal (S per tonne) 



Jun 


1997 


96 


Source.' Dataan aa mTCV 

LME warehouse stocks* 

Tonnes Change 

619,425 -2.000 

42.640 -80 

34 1350 +450 

111325 -25 

66.138 -150 

489350 -1.050 

13.100 +45 

*Thuala* setose 


AknUrrium 
AJumimum alloy 
Copper 
Lead 
NbM 
no 
Tn 


a tonne before closing at 
$1,669. down S23 from Thurs- 
day’s dose. 

Oil prices were again dis- 
appointing. Crude futures 
have slumped $5 a barrel 
since October on bearish 
developments, including 
news that Opec plans to 
increase production, the 
prospect of more oil from 
Iraq as the UN contemplates 
loosening sanctions further, 
and warm winter weather in 
the northern hemisphere. 

In late trading on Lon- 
don's International Petro- 
leum Exchange, Brent Blend 
for February delivery - the 
international benchmark - 
was at $15.72 a barrel, 
unchanged from Thursday’s 
close. On the New York Mer- 
cantile Exchange, the Febru- 
ary contract fell 25 cents to 
$16.72 a barrel in morning 
trading - close to the recent 
two-year low of $16.62. 


WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 

Latest 
prices 


Change Year 
on week ago 


1997/98 — 

High Low 


Gild per troy oz. 

5279.55 

-18.70 

3359.30 

S369.6S 

S279.55 

Silver per troy oz 

355. OOp 

-6.65 

282.15p 

375J0p 

253.30P 

Aluminium 9-3.7% (coshj 

51468.0 

-35J 

Si 567 

SI 787.5 

$1410 

Copper 'Srade A (cashi 

$1640.50 

-58.25 

S2412.5 

$2704 

$1640.50 

Lead (caobi 

5571.0 

+41.5 

5690 

S 725.5 

$511 

Nickel (C3sh) 

S5967.5 

-292. 5 

57185 

$8220 

55862-5 

Snc SHG (cash) 

S1069.5 

-20.0 

Si 049 

S17B3J5 

Si 044 

Tin (-msH 

S5225.5 

-120 0 

S5815 

$6050 

S5315 

Cocoa Funses Mar 

El 048 

-19 

£879 

£1136 

£847 

Coff«r Futures Jan 

SI 760 

+13 

51346 

$2470 

$1232 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

5283.60 

-8.80 

S267.70 

$311,00 

S26X00 

Barley Futures Jan 

£74 25 

-0.25 

£91.00 

£96.50 

£74^5 

Wheat Futures Jan 

£79.65 

-0.85 

£91.75 

£102.20 

£75.60 

Colton Outlook A Index 

72.65c 

-0.45 

79.15c 

82 -2 5c 

73.10c 

Wool (&4s Super) 

380p 

-9 

389p 

448p 

387p 

09 (Brent Blend) 

515.704 

-0.71 

$24.35 

S24 .95 

$16.49 


BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(Prices from Amalgamated Metal Trading) 

■ ALUMMUM. 99.7 PURHY (S per taring) 



Cash 

3 mttte 

Close 

1457.5-8.5 

1493-4 

Previous 

1484-5*5.5 

1508-9 

Htgh/tow 


n/a 

AM Official 

1465-65.5 

14895-90.0 

Kerb ctaae 


n/a 

Open InL 

263^00 


Total dally turnover 

SSj969 


■ ALUMNUM ALLOY ($ per tonne} 

Close 

1325-35 

134648 

Previous 

1345-55 

1385-70 

Htflh/kjw 


n/a 

AM Official 

1326-30 

1347-50 

Kerta does 


n/a 

Open inL 

5.280 


Total dafiy turnover 

1.136 


■ LEAD (5 per tame) 


Close 

570.5*1.5 

572-3 

fYwvious 

580-3 

560-1 

High/low 


n/a 

AM Official 

579-80 

581-2 

Kerb dose 


rVa 

Open InL 

30.632 


Total defy turnover 

14A11 


■ NICKEL IS par tonne} 


Close 

5670-60 

5765-70 

Previous 

5760-70 

585565 

High/low 


n/a 

AM Official 

5685-95 

5780-85 

Kerb dose 


n/a 

Open tat 

58.601 


Total daily amowr 

15,070 


■ TIN fS per tome) 



Close 

5220-30 

5240-50 

Previous 

5300-10 

5310-20 

High/tow 


n/a 

AM Official 

5255-60 

525X60 

Kerb close 


n/a 

Open inL 

14.237 


Total darfy turnover 

3.783 


■ ZINC, special high Grade ($ per tonne) 

Close 

1068.5-9.5 

1091-92 

Previous 

1098-9 

1120-1 

High/low 


n/a 

AM Official 

1088-65 

1109-10 

Kerb close 


n/a 

Open InL 

77,425 


Total daily turnover 

19^49 


■ COPPER, grade A (S per tome) 

Close 

1640-41 

16695-70.5 

Previous 

16705*1.5 

1699-700 

High/low 


n/a 

AM Official 

16445-5.0 

1674-5 

Kerb cfose 


n/a 

Open inL 

150.993 


Total daty turnover 

5X526 


■ LME AM Official U$ rate 1.8196 


LME Closing G/S rate: n/e 


Spat 1.6167 3 nte 1 ABB G nCE 1BS3 9 nta 13954 
■ HIGH GRADE COPPER (COMBQ 


PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Prices suppled by N M ftothschild) 


Per loom.' unieu. oOwYnsd iVi T u J. p Pcnca/fe0 r Canes lb. x F«l>. 


GoMfTroy oz) 
Close 
Opening 
Morning fix 
Afternoon fix 
Day's High 
Day's Low 
Previous dose 
Loco Ufti 

1 month — 

2 months 

3 months 

Sflvw Hr 
Spot 

3 months 
6 months 
1 year 
Gold Coins 
Krugerrand 
Maple Leaf 
New Sovereign 


S price E aqutv SFr eqiav 
27930-279.80 
23130-28230 

281.90 173.744 414478 
278.70 172335 411.640 

282.40- 28230 

278.40- 27830 
27930-280.10 

Gold Lending Rates (Vs USS) 

,_..3i>1 6 months 3.88 

3.88 12 months .... 

339 


Precious Metals continued 

GOLD COMEX (100 Troy oz; S/troy oz) 



Sett 




Opn 


prieo 

change fflgb 

low 

Voi lat 

Joe 

27X5 

-X6 

2BX3 

29X3 10333 2 

B* 

279.1 

-X7 


279 0 49,264 97.244 

Apr 

280.7 

-2.7 

284.5 

2803 

2530 15540 

Jn 

28X5 

-xa 

28X8 

28X3 

390 1ZJ217 

Aug 

284.4 

-X9 

28S.0 

2650 

266 5507 

Oct 

286 2 

-3.0 

291.4 

291.0 

31 3,085 

Total 





54593189*76 

■ PLATINUM NYMEX (50 Troy az.; Vtroy oz.) 

Jan 

364.1 

+X0 

36X0 

3640 

31 238 

Apr 

381.6 

+XQ 

36X0 

3605 

1.761 10315 

JN 

3536 

+15 

3590 

3585 

23 330 

Oct 

357.6 

+15 

358.0 

3570 

154 157 

TUN 





1066 11049 

■ PALLADIUM NYMS( (100 Troy OZ4 S/troy oz.) 

Mr 

21X40 

+6 M 21X40 215.40 

1332 3,176 

Ju> 

21X15 

+6.00 

- 

200.00 

160 557 

Sep 

20915 

+600 

- 

- 

4 

Total 





1382 X737 

■ SSLV81 COMEX &OO0 Tray id; Ceraa/boy tnj 

Jan 

5593 

-13.5 

5660 

5660 

14 29 

Mar 

5633 

-1X5 

5805 

5615 29549 6X485 

May 

5643 

-1X5 

57X5 

56X0 

576 7.523 

JU 

56X8 

-1X5 

578.5 

5615 

1331 7,713 

Sap 

5613 

-1X5 

61X0 

6060 

49 1575 

Dm 

56X8 

-135 

57X0 

56X0 

421 8.606 

Total 





3X071 95376 


Feb 

Mar 

74- 

Hay 

Jun 



Latest 

Day's 



Open 


price chwige ffign 

Low 

VU tat 

Feb 

15.70 

-002 

1X90 

1555 16.721 5X773 

kb r 

1554 

+0.04 

16 01 

1X68 21.790 68.188 

Apr 

1603 

+0.05 

1X18 

15 90 

5515 21599 

May 

1617 

- 

1635 

1X11 

1545 14.144 

Jtm 

1X34 

+0.02 

1651 

1629 

2536 19.863 

JU 

1X50 

- 

1X66 

1X47 

488 9.997 

Total 





n/a n/a 

■ HEATING OIL NfMEX (4X000 US goto: C/US pfcLj 


Latest Day's 



Open 


price change Hign 

LOW 

VU lot 

Fab 

4735 

-0.40 

47.95 

4705 1X712 5X552 

Mar 

4750 

—0.41 

4X40 

47.60 

7380 27070 

Apr 

48.15 

-031 

4850 

47.90 

1583 14.136 

May 

4850 

-011 

4X70 

4830 

1,739 9,445 

Jin 

48 >5 

-0.01 

49 00 

4X45 

2036 13,735 

JU 

4930 

+009 

4950 

49.00 

632 6046 

Total 





30346157,423 

■ GAS OIL PE (Stomal 





Sod 

Day's 




Open 



price change High 

LOW 

VU 

lat 

Jan 

Mi 

Mar 

Apr 

Jan 

74.15 

-045 

7450 

7X60 

587 

896 

Fen 

7400 

-0.55 

7X20 

74.50 

191 

2530 

Mar 

7X30 

-0.55 

7X85 

74.70 

4006 35,738 

4* 

7505 

-0-55 

7630 

7X60 

61 

1523 

May 

7630 

-055 

7X75 

7X90 

214 

5501 

Jon 

Total 

Jon 

7600 

-055 

7730 

7600 

25 

1593 

Total 





8082 0X>78 


Sett Oafs Open 

price change High Lew VU tat 

141.75 -XXS 144.50 141.50 13,075 13360 
1*3.75 -1.75 14625 143.75 9305 27,175 
146.00 -130 147.75 14530 1348 12334 

147.75 -075 14950 14730 1.129 7,715 

149 50 -030 (SUM 14930 593 3351 

T5125 -0.50 15235 150.75 3314 11,954 

28300220288 

■ NATURAL GAB K (1000 ftwrc pent per Irani 

M 13.450 -0.750 1X000 11600 185 3380 
Mar 10.400 -0250 10350 10.400 180 2375 
TON! 905 11,480 

■ NATURAL GAS NYWX H0300 mBtU.; S/mnBtn.1 


M 

Mar 

Apr 

■ay 

Jun 

Jul 

Total 


Latest Days - 
price change MW 

2345-0.001 2.DM 
2355 +0.004 2075 
2350+0307 2065 
2360 - 2.075 

2380+0305 2095 
2100+0305 2110 


Open 

Low 1M tat 

2031 30351 39,711 
2040 11328 27306 
2335 4394 13307 
2350 1378 10.624 
2075 1315 9.769 
2095 1292 10.401 
562781913*3 


UNLEADED GASOLINE 
NYMEX (42.000 US gaits.; aUSqafcl 


fYtroy az. 

US cs equfcr. 


Latest 

Dart 



Open 

354.10 

574.00 


price change Wgti 

Low 

VU tat 

354.80 

355.45 

572.55 

571.10 

Ml 

53.10 

+0.48 

53 30 

5X50 '10015 36082 

355.55 

566.75 

Hot 

53.45 

+030 

5300 

53.00 

5025 17.628 

Apr 

S.85 

+0.15 

5550 

5X40 

3219 14017 

$ price 

E equhr. 

May 

5550 

+0.1S 

56 00 

5X50 

553 11.407 

2813-284.5 

174-176 

JIM 

5550 

+0.05 

5X50 

5X30 

1396 8273 

* 

" 

JU 

54.85 

-0 05 

5500 

5405 

506 7279 

66-69 

41-43 

Total 





2X465106027 


GRAINS AND OiL SEEDS 

■ WHEAT UFFE (100 mrmea; £ per ronne) 


SOFTS 

■ COCOA UFFE 110 tonnes; E/tonne) 



Sett 

Oort 


Opn 


price ctange Hgh law 

VU 

tat 

Jan 

7X65 

-035 7900 7900 

IB 

74 

Mar 

8150 

-005 8X25 81.75 

77 

3032 

■ay 

8350 

-0.45 84.00 83.75 

51 

3056 

JU 

8X90 

-045 8X95 8X95 

10 

482 

Sap 

8100 

- - - 

- 

38 

Total 



in 

0374 

■ WHEAT CST (50OObu min: centa/SOb bushel) 

Mar 

32100 

+050 32X50 31900 13247 5X282 

■ay 

32825 

- 33000 327.00 

2,447 13,708 

JU 

33625 

+075 33700 33425 

2070 2)026 

Sap 

341.00 

- 34300 341.00 

SB 

1092 

Doe 

35X00 

- mm +4? m 

252 

3078 

JU 

35800 

+1J30 35800 357.00 

25 

23 

Total 



18239 330097 

■ MAIZE CBT (5000 bu nrin: cento/5Stj busheQ 


Mar 

May 


Dee 

Mar 

Total 


■ BARLEY LUTE (1 00 tonnaa; E par tonne) 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE OiL NYMEX (1,000 barreb. S/bamaO 
i alma Din's Ddcs 

price change Mgb Lana Voi tat 
16.91 -036 17.10 16.72 49350 94354 
1738 -038 1726 1630 31.027 63384 
1726 -005 17.45 17.14 11,568 32.712 
17.46 -0.04 1738 1735 6231 26.161 
17.68 -002 17.79 17.55 7,660 37,112 
JU 17.B5 - 17.92 17.75 3.257 20386 

Total 118385418302 

CRUDE OIL IPE (S/barrel) 


Jan 

742S 

-025 

7425 

7425 

IS 60 

Mar 

7X90 

-035 

7700 

7700 

32 1.425 

May 

7700 

-035 

- 

- 

20 

Sep 

7800 

+025 

-■ 

- 

6 

Total 





32 1053 

■ SOYABEANS C8T (S0QQbu mkc cattefSOb InstiaO 

Jan 

68400 

+425 66X50 66X25 

4033 4.704 

Mar 

66X75 

+2.73 670.00 663.00 4X300 60.461 

May 

66900 

+200 673.00 66700 

6000 25094 

JU 

672J5 

+200 67X50 67025 

7033 26045 

Aog 

67X00 

+200 67400 67100 

385 4076 

Sap 

65900 

+050 66400 66900 

67 366 

Total 





62098133062 

■ SOYABEAN Ofl. CST (60,0000=: cents/lb} 

Jan 

24.60 

+0.08 

2402 

2402 

1,113 1032 

Mar 

2406 

+0.11 

25.20 

24.75 13058 58,144 

H*V 

2X13- +0.12 

2X40 

2502. 3475 17,881 

JU 

Si21 

+009 

25^9 

2X14 

2066 13/103 

Aag 

25.10 

+009 

2X30 

2X15 

503 4035 

Sep 

2X00 

+010 

2520 

2X10 

153 1086 

Total 





23041 100064 

■ SOYABEAN NEAL CST (100 tons; S/ton) 

Jan 

19X4 

+1.1 

1960 

1940 

5022 10018 

Mar 

1930 

+00 

184.7 

19X0 11775 44,792 

»ay 

19X7 

-02 

1940 

1320 

5018 25,923 

JU 

1960 

+0.1 

1960 

19X1 

3054 17,422 

’Aog 

19X6 

+0.1 

1970 

I960 

1012 X476 

Sap 

197.1 

+03 

19X5 

I960 

807 4.173 

Total 





3X104 114,462 


■ POTATOES UFFE <20 tonnes; £ per tonne) 


Mar 

870 

+50 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Apr 

1070 

+50 

10X2 

1040 

31 

1.044 

Kay 

1170 

+X0 

1170 

1170 

10 

87 

Jun 

1270 

+5.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Mov 

Total 

540 

-20 

- 

- 

44 

3 

1,114 


■ FREIGHT (BjFFBQ UFFE {SlO/indax point) 


Jan 

1205 

+5 

1205 

1200 

30 

650 

Fan 

1200 

-5 

1200 

1200 

- 

193 

Mar 

1220 

- 

1220 

1220 

134 

146 

Apr 

1275 

+5 

1275 

1270 

22 

456 

JU 

1150 

- 

1150 

1150 

- 

123 

Total 

Ck» 

prev 



58 

1023 

Bfl 

1224 

1223 





PULP AND PAPER 



■ PULPBC OMLX (USS: 24 air dry tonq) 



Sett 

Dart 




Open 


price change ffigh 

Low 

VU 

M 

Mur 

45800 

-6.00 4B9L50 48000 

56 

418 

Jun 

503.00 

-800 507.00 49700 

500 

279 

Total 





208 

848 


FUTURES DATA 

Aff ft/ft/res data suppBad by CMS. 


Spices from Man Product en 
White and black pepper prices were 
weaker because of Aslan currency weak- 
ness, coming new crops from bafia and 
Vietnam and lack of Industrial demand. 
Black pepper prices (spot per tonne) ware: 
FAQ S4350, grade 1 S5.00O. Asia S5.700. 
White pepper prices (per tonne] were: 
$8,200 qx> t and $7,800 Feb/March ahip- 
menL The price of nutmegs end mace 
remained steady with Indonesian BWP 
£4.000 a tonne spot and 53,850 a tonne 
tor shipment. Indonesian cassia spot prices 
were unchanged. Mexican pimento was 
SI .800 a tome spot. Cloves were steady 
at 51-200 a tonne wol . . 


sin Days 

prim 

Mar . IMS 
■ay 1073 

Ji4 1094 

Sap 1114 

Dos 1140 

HV 1164 

Tetri 


□pan 

Ugh Lw VU tat 

-14 MBS 1046 3340 64351 
-12 1080 ion 925 25,190 
-12 1101 1091 *29 12.199 
-12 1123 1112 4370 23375 
-11 1148 1140 4328 24361 

-11 1171 1165 726 17313 
18390181337 


■ COCOA CSCE (10 loonea; S/tarwa) 


258.75 +1,25 26130 2S8.00 47381184368 
26635 +125 267.75 26430 9305 54,781 
27025 +075 27230 268.75 10231 63342 
27050 +125 271.75 2BX0D 1369 9,166 
27375 +075 27530 272.50 4347 343*2 

279.75 +0.75 28130 27930 65 1348 

72J57 330397 


COCOA QCOq) tSDR'Brtonna) 


Price 

1201.19 


■ COFFEE UFFE (5 tonnes: S/tonrw) 


Jan 1780 
Mar 1745 
May 1725 
Jof 1715 
Sap 1710 
He* 1710 
Tetri 


—50 1840 1765 438 3.553 

-15 1781 1740 1329 26342 

-12 1760 1720 90 9343 

-15 1751 1718 19 1338 

-17 1745 1715 75 782 

-17 169 169 10 38 

3,446 4L474 


■ COFFEE "C CSCE (37,500tog; centals) 


Mar 

Hq 


Dec 

m hr 

Tatar 


16235 - 167.75 15835 5358 16,731 

15735 -630 18X50 15530 1343 6.132 
1GX50 -540 15830 16X00 498 2360 

146.75 -130 15130 14530 177 1318 

14230 -530 14630 14130 53 1,192 

138.75 -0.75 14630 14630 12 300 

7339 2X663 


■ COFFEE (ICO) (US Mrts/pound) 


Jan 8 

Qrap daiy 

15 Qiry freraago 


129.79 

.12X29 


■ WHITE SUGAR UFFE (50 tonnes; Sftorma) 


Mar 

3020 

-00 

3040 

3024 2.195 22,111 

May 

30X4 

-00 

mi 

3060 311 X724 

Ang 

30X4 

- 

anni 

3080 254 5002 

Oct 

3030 

-00 

3040 

30X6 221 4,703 

Doc 

3040 

-00 

3050 

3050 23 219 

Total 




20BS 41097 

■ SUGAR *11’ CSCE (112.000n»; cama/lta) 

Mar 

it.ra 

_ 

1104 

11.7821,418 90018 

Hay 

11.55 

-009 

11.71 

1104 7/125 38076 

JU 

1103 

-002 

1143 

11.32 1732 28088 

Oct 

1102 

-001 

11.41 

1101 4,752 30002 

Mar 

1107 

-0.03 

1105 

1109 880 7056 

Hay 

11-22 

-004 

1100 

1108 90 1.946 

Total 




39,1 S3 197035 

■ COTTON NYCE (SaOOOIbs: canta/tos) 

Mar 

66.04 

-006 

6X40 

6500 5049 38085 

MW 

67.42 

-004 

67.70 

6X80 1047 14052 

JU 

6X68 

-a 68 

6X90 

6X10 1097 14044 

Oct 

71.10 

-0.70 

7100 

7X60 117 1027 

Doc 

7214 

—0.82 

7205 

7X00 684 14,175 

Mar 

73.14 

-006 

7305 

7305 26 560 

Total 




4098 8X463 

■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE (150OO8»; cents/lbs) 

Jan 

7800 

+1.15 

7X90 

7700 518 403 

Mar 

8205 

+005 

R9 3S 

8005 2037 2X925 

Hay 

8X25 

+030 

8X20 

84.00 333 6038 

JU 

88.45 

+005 

88.60 

8700 83 4.104 

Sep 

91.45 

+005 

8900 

8000 97 2,018 

■ov 

9420 

+005 

94.00 

9305 35 1,796 

Total 




X36B 37060 


VOLUME DATA 

Open interest and Volume data show n for 
contracts traded an COMEX. NYMEX C8T, 
NYCE, CME, CSCE and IPE Crude Ofi are 
one day In arrears. Volume & Open Interest 
totals are far ail traded months. 


INDICES 

■ Reuters Ease: 1B/3/31 - 100] 

Jan 0 Jan 0 month ago imraga 
1733.3 1733.1 17863 18913 x 

■ CRB Futures (Base: 1987 = 100) ’ 

Jan 8 Jan 7 month ago year ago 
224.90 22630 

■ GSCl Spot (Base: 1970 - 100} 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK : 

■.LIVE CATTLE CME WOOtHw; centarib^, 

-salt BayW' ■ Opoa 

Price change tflgi taw Vd tat 
Feb 6L29r+fi325 eCSOO^OQO 7353 <416 
Apr 66.750 -3100 66025-86450 5,165 31 303 
Jra 9375+0325 67300 66.73) 2,116 19,623 
Aog 68.176 +4L100 B8300 67375 681 '7363 
OCt 70560+8125 70350 711300 309' 2£B2 
Oac 71700 - 71350 71 300 . '17 436 

TOM. . r ' 16307 184,777 

9 LEAN HOGS CME- {4Q.000BM; oarttaflba) 


Mar 

1564 

_ 

1589 

1560 3038 3X164 

Fab 

Hay 

1537 

-33 

1622 

1598 

904 22093 

Apr 

JU 

1630 

-26 

1645 

1625 

75 5.492 

0B> 

Sep 

1856 

-W 

1571 

1665 

82 X494 

JU 

Doc 

1688 

-25 

1699 

1685 

134 9045 

Aag 

Mar 

1715 

-39 

1729 

1714 

341 6085 

Oct 

TbtU 





6074 90001 

Total 


6X490+0375 
6X125 +0.825 


5X550+0376 


Rea. dw 
12S735 


57325 +0573 57.100 56300 5.123 '22343 
GfLB75 +0^75 35375. 55L300 X10B 10345 
6X650 62800 2336 -7357 

6X400 62350 292 2,165 

61300. 60300- . 250 - 790 
58575 S7J0D- 171 BSD 

; 11316 44380 

■ PORKBaXIESChg(4Q30C«^Caqte1b9) 

Fob 51325+1300 51300 58150 1327 5.410 

Mar 50300 +1,475 50.700 4X300 216 1,618 

Hay 51.600+1.425 .51350 50300 181 1.156 

JU 50325+1350 50.700 40300 37 749 

Jteg 46325 - 46300 48300 11 .130 

Total -V i/Bt am 

LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Strfha price 8 topm —Cals Put* — 

■ AUJMMUM 


* Pina. Hqt 
12833 
12833 


(990%) LME 

Fab 

May 

Feb 

May 

1450 1 — 

- 45 

85 . 

17 

40 

1500 . - - — 

- 31 

sa 

41 

. 62. 

1S50 - 

- 20 

38 

57 

91 

■ COPPER 





(QrreJo A) LME 

. Feb 

May 

Feb 

May 

1B50 

. 40 

87 

38 

57 

1700 

_ 20 

63 

65 

82 

1750 - 

. 9 

44 

103 

112. 

■ COFFEE UFFE 

Jen . 

Mar 

. Jan 

Mar 

1650 

. 20 

- 

12 

- 

1700 - — 

.. 3 

- 

45 

- 

1750 

- - 

- 

92 

- 

■ COCOA UFFE 

Mar 

May 

Mar 

.May 

1025 

. 43 

75 

20 

27 

1050 

- 29 

60 

31 

37 

1075 — — ■ 

. 20 

48 

47 

50 


■ BRENT CRUDE 
IPE - Feb 

1800 5- 

1650 - 


Mar Feb M* 
46 32 86 


1700. 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE GIL FOB {per baneQ -tor- 


Dubai 

$13.32*3.42 

+0050 

Brent Blend (dated) 

$15.36-5.40 

-0.04S 

Brant Blend (Feb) 

$15.76-5.80 

-0045 

W.TJ. 

$1X93-605 

•0050 

■ Oft. PRODUCTS NWE prompt daBrny OF (ham) 

Aemiufli Gaaofine 

$174-178 


Gas Ofi 

$146-146 


Heavy Fuel Ofl 

$75-77 


Naphtha 

$157-) 56 

*1 

Jet fuel 

$184-168 

. -3 

Diesel 

5150-152 

-10 

■ NATURAL GAS (Penoa/lherm) 


Barton (Feb). 

13.40-1300 

-0.75 

ftfttUsum Ap«a. Tel. London 0171) J5fl 8702 ■ 

■ OTHER 



Gold (per troy caj$ 

$27905 

-000 

Silver (per troy oz)* 

574.00c 

+1.00 

Platinum (per troy oz.) 

$381.60 

-100 

Paladium (per troy oz) 

$21600 

+800 

Copper 

82.0c 


Lead (US prod.} 

45.00c 

- 

Tm (Kuala Lumpur] 

20 . 61 r 


Tin (New York) 

2520 


Cuttle (live weight) 

82-14P 

+101- 

Sheep (live weight) 

8606p 

-001 ■ 

Pigs (Dire welghQT 

6.490p 

-5.14' 

Lon. day sugar (raw) 

$286.60 

+1.80 

Lon. day sugar (wte) 

$301.60 

+1.40 

Barley (Eng. toed) 

Unq 


Mato (US No3 Yeflow) 

. £109.00 


Wheat (US Dark North) 

Unq 


Ftubbre [Decflf 

540Op 


Rubber (Jan)1f 

54.50p 


Rubber (KLRSSNol) 

284. Qz 

♦XO 

Coconut Ofl (FW1)§ 

630. Dy 

+25.0 

Patm Ofl (AtatayjS . 

585,0 

+50. 

Copra (PhD)§ 

$385 .Oy 

+50 

Soyabeans (US) 

1830 


OoUon OuBoofA' Index 

72.65c 

-0.45 

Wookopa (B4e Super) 

380p 



Jan B 

16832 


Jan 7 
17087 


month ago year ago 
1B530 22836 


E pv tome unlua oHwwlM ratacL p pamAg. c coiMi. 
r rtngggAg. m Material cenBAg. y JoVFeb. w An 
fUwlon PhyoWi S CP Rtriferdm. » Mon mate 
ctase, ’ Chanpa on mek. IBesad an 3JHB naod of pte 



Treasuries push up Europe 


Spain 

■ NOTIONAL SPANISH BOND FUTURES (MEFF) 


Ecu 

■ ECU BOND FUTURES (MAT1F) ECU1 00,000 


By Melanie Senior in London 
and John La bate 
in New York 

European markets continued 
to push iiigher, helped by 
strong US Treasuries and 
the turmoil in Asia. 

GERMAN BUNDS were 
temporarily rocked by 
strong US non-tarm payroll 
figures, but recovered to set- 
tle up 0.1 1 at 10S.1& 

BENCHMARK GOVERN WENT BONDS 


Bullish market sentiment 
was supported by hopes or 
lower interest rates. How- 
ever, Julian Jessop, chief 
European economist at 
Nikko Europe, warned: 
“Fundamentals and senti- 
ment are sharply divergent” 
UK GILTS continued to 
benefit from Wall Street, and 
long-bond yields closed at 
the lowest level in 30 years. 
The March future finished 
up *» at 113/i. The spread 
over bunds widened margin- 


UcC B#J 

Oi'+ Coupon Fw:e 


Brj Day chgWk chg Month Year 
'Yield yield yield crid yid chg yK 


Australia 

■M.00 

7 CTO 104 0231 

508 

-0'37 

-OTB 

-000 

-1.18 


'W7 

to CM 13I3.1S9 

S 64 

-0.10 

-0.33 

-0.69 

-1JU 

Austria 


7.001' 104.4 700 

4 Id 

-a ii 

-000 

-0-J5 

+0.40 


or.o? 

5.6:5 1 030600 

5.18 

-o.w 

-003 

-009 

-0.73 

Bob) urn 

"ji«i 

4.000 93.7200 

4 15 

-004 

-0.19 

-0.14 

+0.56 


'Ul37 

107.7200 

5.17 

-0 06 

-006 

-0 35 

-006 

Canada 


4.750 99 9600 

4 7d 

-O OJ 

-O0O 

+O.10 

+0.55 



7050 iu.eooo 

5J4 

J3.01 

-017 

-0.39 

-1 30 

□enenarfc 

'C.'-S 

0 000 103.1200 

4.25 

-4X10 

-006 

-0.48 

+0 34 


HOT 

7.000 112 JEW 

505 

-007 

-000 

-0 50 

-1.19 

Rniand 

01 xi? 

11.000 107.04X0 

3.71 

-0.09 

-006 

-0.48 

-0.03 


O- VTj 

7050 113.6930 

5.14 

-a 06 

-008 

-OJ9 

-1.15 

Franca 

O' TO 

4 .TOO 99 9000 

4£5 

-007 

-13.18 

-O0O 

+0.71 


IL.'iJJ 

6 750 111.0800 

4.79 

-0.07 

-002 

-0.37 

-0.42 


i:.-07 

5 SCO 1CC3.1400- 

5.08 

-006 

-003 

-002 

-0.71 


IMS 

e ooci 105J100 

5.62 

-O0S 

-004 

-001 

-1.18 

Germany 

«.3Fj 

■s.iXiO 100.1000 

3-33 

-007 

-0.18 

-0.31 

+0.56 



7.500 1150200 

4.88 

-0.03 

-005 

-002 

-0.55 


C' _ .T)7 

6 000 1 06 7300 

EW 

-0 08, 

-004 

-O01 

-0.78 


0? 27 

6.600 112.0800 

565 

-0.04 

-006 

-O0O 

-1.10 

Ireland 

J4.S9 

C05O 101.7600 

4.72 

-0.05 

-006 

-0 42 

-1.42 


OX 06 

X':«I 1 18/1200 

503 

-0.04 

-001 

-0.41 

-147 

Italy 

Oi 0U 

6.000 10? 3800 

4£S 

-005 

-0 IB 

-1X42 

-1.69 


us.w 

«?259 H3S.1100 

■l.M 

-ooe 

-001 

-0 46 

-1.77 


07.07 

0 750 1103100 

5.35 

-005 

-002 

-0*2 

-202 


HCb 

7050 119 8200 

5B3 

-0.04 

-002 

-043 

-208 

Japan 

tVM 

6.4-30 H2.4600 

0.60 

-0.01 

-0.03 

+011 

-0 12 


C2 

4.600 11X37TO 

104 

-0.01 

-0.05 

-OJ2 

-0 62 


‘J3T5 

■' COO 1C8.5700 

1 £7 

- 

-0 05 

-004 

-004 


tf4-17 

3 COO 107 7300 

2 50 

- 

-005 

-0.04 

-001 

fhOmtanO) 

i:?l 

7 £00 155.9100 

4 08 

-O0£ 

-0.15 

-006 

+0.72 


O2j07 

5.750 1040100 

5.06 

-004 

-003 

-001 

-0.66 

New Zealand 

Oi'00 

6600 97.9200 

7£1 

-003 


+002 

+0£3 


11/06 

6. POO 107.8592 

e.re 

-OK 

-005 

-002 

-0.66 

Norway 

01 «« 

3.000 1C-4 7800 

403 

-0.06 

-0.15 

-0.19 

+0 37 


01.' 07 

•>,750 S 10.1600 

500 

-0.06 

-O0l 

-005 

-0.78 

Portugal 


3.5M 104 5727 

4.45 

-0.10 

-001 

-007 

-1.43 


oxnr 

££25 1 0S. 6207 

5.40 

-006 

-001 

-007 

-1.47 

Spain 

C?.l» 

7 400 104.3343 

4.40 

-0.06 

-0.08 

-005 

-1 06 


oarar 

7JSO 114^174 

5.35 

-O.Q3 

-O0O 

-0 35 

-104 

Sweden 


11 000 106.3821 

4JS4 

-O.IO 

-006 

-005 

+0.43 


oa-o? 

6JM0 117.5460 

55S 

-0.08 

-0.J1 

-0£8 

-1.19 

Switzerland 

Cit» 

5.000 10X3500 

1.69 

-0.05 

-0.19 

-0.09 

-008 


QUCI7 

4.500 111 1000 

3.12 

-002 

-0.16 

-005 

-0.74 

UK 

oaw 

COOT 93 0938 

X61 

-002 

-0.19 

-003 

-0.05 


U’J-S 

6.750 103 £000 

B.10 

-004 

-a JO 

-0.42 

-102 


12/OT 

7059 l«J 1172 

6 01 

-005 

-007 

-4X38 

-1.63 


nr /at 

U.000 12SJ90G 

537 

-O0S 

-006 

-0.34 

-104 

US 

ia«w 

6 626 100.5340 

501 

-001 

-031 

-OjM 

-0.82 


it;0J 

7 B7£ 113.0G4O 

5.46 

+002 

-003 

-044 

-000 


t/6.07 

6.126 1040220 

5X6 

-0.01 

-000 

-0.44 

-104 


04.57 

8 376 108,1880 

5.79 

-C02 

-0.11 

-005 

-0^7 

ECU 

JlflM 

4,1300 390100 

40fi 

-0.08 

-006 

-008 

+O0O 


04-bl 

6500 102.0800 

501 

-0.04 

-005 

-007 

-1.10 


L5"«n Cta»«g. ‘New voie mta da/ 


Sow* Imeraitive Data'FT tatwrtwwn 


ally to 102 basis points. 

US TREASURY prices 
ground higher yesterday as 
stock markets sank lower. 
By midday, the benchmark 
30-year bond price was yi up 
at 105j£, sending the yield 
lower at 5.735 per cent 

The US labour market 
remained tight, with the 
unemployment rate in 
December rising slightly to 
4.7 per cent Payrolls rose by 
370.000 in December. A slight 
0.1 per cent gain in Decem- 

US INTEREST RATES 


ber average hourly earnings 
gave analysts some ease. 

"Investors are betting that 
the economy will slow down 
and the Fed will ease," said 
Terrence Pigott, head of gov- 
ernment trading at Daiwa 
Securities America. 

Shorter-term issues were 
also higher the 10-year note 
up Vi to 104 Ji, yielding 5.452 
per cent; the two-year note A 
up at 10O&, yielding 5J2S8 per 
cent The Federal Funds rate 
was at 5.37 per cent 


Mar 


UK 


Open 

107.18 


Settprice Change 
10738 +0.19 


High 

107.57 


Low 

107.10 


Est. voi. Open Int 
112.989 104.779 


Open 

101.72 


Sedprica Change 
102.02 +0.40 


High 

10134 


LOW 

101.70 


Est. voL Open tat 
473 5,752 


■ NOTIONAL UK GLT FUTURES (UFFE]* £50.000 32nds o( 100% 


Mar 

Jun 


Open 

123-18 


Settprice Change 

123-24 +0-12 

107-2B +0-11 


High 

123-30 


Low 

123-09 


EsL voi Open H. 
77083 187423 

0 2019 


LONG GILT FUTURES OPTIONS (UFFE) £50,000 64 ths Of100% 


Strike 


CALLS 


PUTS 


Price 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Jun 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

Jun 

123 

1-09 

1-36 

0 

0 

0-26 

0-52 

15-12 

15-12 

124 

0-38 

1-04 

□ 

0 

0-52 

1-20 

16-12 

16-12 

125 

0-15 

0-45 

0 

0 

1-31 

1-61 

17-12 

17-12 


Esl. wA tool. Cafe 10219 Puts 3530. Preview day's open Inu Cals 75402 Puts 22535 

FTSE Actuaries Govt. Securities 

Fn Day - ? Thu Accrood xd ad) 

UK GBte Price Mksa Jan 9 change % Jai 8 interest ytd 


Mar 

US 

■ US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (CBT) $100,000 32nda of 100% 

Open Laftjs! Change High Low Eat voL Opan inL 

Mar 122-30 122-15 - 123-02 122-05 477/481 710544 

Jui 122-15 122-04 - 122-20 122-00 7J301 38.011 

Sop 122-OS 122-11 - 1.617 5,568 

Japan 

■ NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 

(UFFE) YIQOm IQQths pi 100% ' 

Open Close Change High Low Eat voi Open InL 

Mar 13023 13029 130.15 960 na 

Jun 129.57 129.57 129.57 10 TO 

* UFFE futures i*oo traded on APT. AB Open tateresl figs, we tar pmtaua day. 


Index-Meed 


Fn Da/o 
Jan 9 change % 


Thu 
Jan 8 


Accrued 

Merest 


UK Indices 

xd ad| 

I'M 


LatBst 







1 Up to 5 jrearaMS) 

12006 

0.14 

120.19 

2.09 

0.61 

6 Up to 5 years (2) 

21X43 

0.08 

21307 

1.72 






2 5-16 yeare pi) 

161.58 

002 

161.06 

108 

0.44 

7 Over 5 years (10) 

21800 

0.19 

217.79 

1A9 


Opo month 



TVwyaar 

- X30 

3 Over 15 years (4) 

198.44 

000 

197.48 

208 

000 

6 «l slocks (12) 

216.62 

0.18 

21603 

100 

B‘; 

T» suutti _ 



Throe y»a 

. 502 

4 irracfeeniaHes (4j 

248J5 

080 

344.60 

2.63 

0.00 






7<« 

Three monm 

. 5.09 

Hveyea .. 


5 Ail nocks (48) 

15406 

000 

153.80 

2.13 

O^tfl 







Sr iuuihi — 


to rear 











__ - 



One year .... 


JO- year 


Yields Jan 9 

Jan 8 Yr oqo Hitfi 

Low 

Jan 9 

Jan B Yr ago High 

Low 

Jan 9 

Jan 8 Yr ago H* 


am 

0-60 

053 


Broker ban rate 

F*Uwtas 

FedJunds at tatomoan 


BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 
France 

■ NOTIONAL FREWCH BOND FUTURES (MAT1F) FFr500.000 


LOW 


5 yra 
15 yrs 
,20 yre 
ineeLf 
Index -flnkod -■ 


6.17 

602 

700 

7.48 1/4 

6.17 9/1 

606 

601 

706 

7.53 1/4 

606 e/i 

XOO 

6.05 

72 1 

X19 30/4 

e.oo 9/1 

aoi 

6.05 

7.80 

800 30/4 

6.01 9/1 

6.00 

605 

7X8 

80S 30/4 

6 00 9/1 

6.00 

8.04 

■ 7.85 

805 30/4 

BUO 9/1 

6.12 

6.16 

7.97 

800 30/4 

5.12 0/1 







6 JO 6.35 7.40 7.61 30(4 630 971 

8.12 a 17 7.71 829 3014 6.12 9/1 

0.12 6.18 7.72 B.33 3W4 X12 1/1 


— Inflation rate 5% 


— — Inflation rate 10% ■ 



Open 

Settprice Change 

Hajh 

Low 

EsL vd. 

Open iro. 

Mar 

102.48 

102.84 

♦0.46 

102-90 

102.40 

174052 

129095 

Jun 

101.78 

102.14 

+0.48 

101.96 

101.78 

79 

2.015 

Sw 

101-54 

101.90 

+0.48 

101.54 

101.54 

2 

- 


Up to 5 yre 

3.04 

X04 

306 

3.72 5/8 

204 13/2 

203 

203 

2.60 

307 5/8 

2.16 15/12 

over 5 yre 

X01 

X02 

3.60 

3.72 19/6 

205 5/1 

201 

2.82 

343 

3.50 19/6 

2.74 15/12 


LONG TERM FRENCH BOND OPTIONS (MATIFj 


Strike 

Price 

Jan 

- CALLS - 
Feb 

Mar 

Jan 

— PUTS - 

Feb 

Mar 

97 

4.94 

4.94 

4.34 

- 

0.02 

0.16 

98 

304 

3.97 

3-lS 

0.01 

0.05 

009 

99 

2.95 

3.04 

2.71 

002 

0.12 

0.50 

100 

2-00 

2.15 

2.03 

0.06 

022 

Q.B1 

101 

1.13 

1.37 

1.46 

0.19 

0.43 

102 

Ea. voi tool. Cats 29.131 PUB 1X520. Piwtoos ctor's open ee. CjB. 6X078 Pus : 01.^7 


Average gross rederrptioti yields are shown above. Coupon Bands Low; 0%-73t%; Medium: 8%-103<%; High; 11% and over, t Flat yield, ytd Yea- to date. 
Base values: UK Gilts todtoes 31/12775 » 100.00 and Index -Linked 30W82 » 100.00. ‘ 1997/98 Wgho and lows. 

FT Fixed Interest Indices 

Jan 9 Jan 8 Jan 7 Jan 6 Jan 5 Yr ago FBgh' Low 


Jan 9 Jan 6 Jan 7 Jan 6 Jan 5 Vtago Hlqti- U»V 

Govt Secs. (UTQ 103.65 103.34 103.07 103.00 102.68 93.73 103.65 93.31 Fbcod Merest 13036 137.94 137 SI 13725 138.74 115.72 13039 115.32 
C FTSE IntemXtanHl Ltd 1998. Al rtgtits ibbovscL ' tar 19B7.-9B. OamnvTMM Svcwltlas Noll atrtco eo mpiaboa 127.40 (09701/33, lour 49.18 (03/OT/TfL Rxnd Intwost ttoh atnoe 
compdmorr 138-39 (patn/Btk low &0i3 flKVOir7Sk Basis ICQ: Qownwrt SlacwtBas 15/1008 ana Ftand RmS 1928. SE Hdnny Irdcea ratxssd 1874. ” 


UK GILTS PRICES 


HOW 


-IbU- _ 1997(96 - 

H Rod ? rtcet+o- wi law 


Hobs 


— YtaM _ 1907/98- 

lot M Price f + or- Htfi Lm 


— VMd — 

(1) ©FitoaE +ar- 


C erman y 

■ NOTIONAL GERMAN BUND FUTURES 8JFFE1' DM25Q.OOO IQOths erf 100% 

Open Sett price Change High Low Esl vd Opan mt 
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CURRENCIES AND MONEY 


Dollar drifts 


MARKETS REPORT 


By Richard Adams 

Tb?. US dollar ended a 
stormy week on a. -quieter 
note yesterday, falling’ in 
late trading against the Jap- 
anese yen and the D-Mark 
on international currency 
markets. ‘ ^ . 

The dollar benefited from 
higher than expected domes- 
tic employment, figures -and 
some pessimistic German 
unemployment data. Against 
the D-Mark' in London it 
dosed slightly higher than 
on Thursday, only for g ains 
tb-be eroded during trading 
in New York. In London, the 
dollar' closed Yi.i lower 
against the Japanese cur- 
rency. at Y13L52. 

The . embattled Indonesian 
rupiah made a recovery dur- 
ing Asian trading hours, but 
weakened in Europe. Dealers 
said the rupiah was helped 
by talk the government in 
Jakarta would impose con- 
trols on foreign exchange 


trading as one way of shor- 
ing up the currency. This 
may have forced traders to 
close outstanding rupiah 
positions, they said. 

The Bank of Canada inter- 
vened in the markets again 
yesterday, and sold Cana- 
dian dollars for US dollars as 
the currency traded at . the 
C$1.4215 level, dealers said. 

■ Thailand stepped up scru- 
tiny of foreign exchange 
trade and threatened heavier 
penalties against violators, 

■ Found hi tnw Yortt 

-to S . "Oaett • ■ ■ Prer. doss — 

£spa 1.6150 16135 

Itfh. 16125 1.6110 

3 mtb 1 6075 1.6065 

I jpr 1 5880 1 5867 

to try to end speculation 
against its currency, the 
baht. 

The Thai central bank said 
commercial banks could 
have their foreign exchange 
licenses revoked If they 
could not produce documen- 
tary evidence that their cur- 
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rency sales were nan-specu- 
lative and trade related. Its 
officials plan random on-site 
Inspections at commercial 
banks to stop speculation. 

The measures failed to 
help the baht, which fell 
against the dollar to Bt54-22 
after the announcement 

■ Donald Tsang. Hong 
Kong's financial secretary, 
said that market volatility 
would prevent interest rates 
there from falling soon. 

Yesterday, large banks 
increased their prime lend* 


ing rates 75 basis points to 
10.25 per cent after the mar- 
ket closed, saying they were 
prompted by higher inter- 
bank rates. 

Dealers said that as long 
as currency turmoil contin- 
ued, the Hong Kong dollar 
would be vulnerable to spec- 
ulative attack, forcing rates 
up to defend die currency. 

■ The Irish punt has fallen 
to its lowest level against 
the D-Mark for 14 months, 
since the start of the year. 
The high interest rates 
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imposed to slow the buoyant 
Irish economy and the 
recent strength of sterling 
have forced the punt well 
above its central rate within 
the European exchange rate 
mechanism last year. That 
led analysts to expect a 
revaluation within the ERM 
before the launch of the sin- 
gle currency. 

But - as the start of mone- 
tary’ union moves closer - 
expectations of a revaluation 
have dimmed. Don Smith, 
international markets econo- 
mist at HSBC in London. 
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CLOSING SPOT and FOfWMflD RATE MiiEfe Some vtlua 1 
Tlw enctange rates printed m tna table aartae etoBta. an 0 m 


23885 2.8486 23202 
83109 7.0659 83325 
293839 288737 
553831 553078 55.0448 
8&13S0 842300 88.1052 
om ertf the bfl ihraa (fecxxffif pfre 
am ana lanwd wes n 0am n 
witunEtad by But F.T. 

1 Inmai at to&/lwuwFTjxm 


-233 23637 

-83 8.1275 


-133 30387 -6.1 

-7.6 84985 -63 


1.4 543151 

-74 883633 
e. Sbrtng Max ok 
Lem Die ocJto usto 


14 543725 13 

-S3 91.6706 -4.7 
adMd Oy tt» Bar* of Engbrc Bov 
ae darivKl tan THE WUfflBABtS 


Mexico (New Peso) 8.0830 +03055 780 - 880 8 3890 8.0730 8.1795 -1 

USA (St - - - 

PodSc/MUSe East/Africa 

Australia (AS) '15495 -03212 489 - 501 15501 13469 13467 

Hong Kong (HKS) 7.7495 *03045 490 - 500 7.7500 7.7420 73245 -1 

India (Rs) 39.8900 *0345 BOO - 000 39.7450 393500 

Israel (St*) 3.5596 -03004 564 - 628 3.5628 33507 

Japan (Y) 131.525 -1.105 480 - 570 132620 130360 13036 

Malaysia (MS) 4.6050 -038 000 - 100 4 .7800 43570 4.6175 - 

New Zealand (NZS) 1.7496 -0.0114 486 - 507 1.7507 1.7486 1.7527 - 

PhiSpptoos (Peso) 44.7000 -0225 500 - 500 443000 43.8000 45395 -1 

Saudi Arabs (SR) 3.7525 -03003 520 - 530 3.7530 3.7515 3.7534 - 

Singapore (SS) 1.7735 -0.006 720 - 750 1.7880 1.7620 1.811 -2 

Soutfl Africa (RJ 4.9390 -03045 375 - <05 4 3485 4.9260 4.9815 -1 

Soutn Korea (Won) 180630 +213 800 - 200 162030 1790.X 

Tawan (TS) 34.1250 -0236 050 - 470 343010 343500 34.137 -1 

Thailand (BO 54.2250 *0.75 500 - 000 54.6000 52.1000 54.64 J 

T SDR rale par S tor Jan 8. Btdrattw ipraadc bi the OoBar Spar Ubto chow only the bsf three 1 
US cunency. J P. Morgan norranol kidbee Jan 7: Beae avenge T390-10a 
The OKtargs reus prtreed In tna table are 0 to avetabi* an the ntemef a lntp//mrwJTxoai 


1.4199 13 14136 0.7 83.0 

83635 -133 9.156 -133 

- 111.0 


13461 0.9 13354 09 85.1 

73495 -103 BA495 -93 


MONEY RATES 


JLLU 3 34 I Ml II 
9 11 

Jen Dec 


said: "We think it unlikely 
that the punt will be reval- 
ued, even if sterling stays 
strong.” 

Revaluation would bear 
down on inflation, but would 
diminish Ireland’s competi- 
tiveness within the single 
currency. “Given that 
Ireland's policy of entering 
Emu already carries a signif- 
icant risk oif a major loss of 
competitiveness against the 
UK - its major trading part- 
ner - the cost simply 
appears too high," Mr Smith 
said. 
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S 11BCR Imereai* Salng rata arc cHorea reus la SIDm quoted <0 the motel by tow 
tefen e e tunics a Ham each wortung day. The tantoi ore- Bankarts Trust, Bm* Bi Tokyo 
Mastoshi. Barclays and MaUona WessranKer. 

US Va Crc SKMn tor Ihe domes*: Money Rare. USS CDs. EOJ S SOfl Unked Dcpotts (DM 

EURO CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 

Jan 9 Short 7 days One Three Six One 

term notice month months months year 


Bttgen 
Dench Krone 
Geman Mark 
Dutch G-older 
French Franc 
Portuguese Esc 
Spanish Peseta 
Staring 
Swiss Franc 
Caravan Dote 
US DoCar 
lctS=n Lira 
Japanese Yen 
A&an SSng 
Siort term cues a 


-412 Si 

-«Si Qi 

-7 A 7A 
■ U ’it 
-4* 4ii 

-5A 5,*. 

•5% 

- h n 

-4 55 

1 forme US 


3,** 3)2-33, 
% 311-351 
3U 3Q-3il 
3i 3iJ -3i 
315 35S-3B 
si 51,-5,', 
4)3 43, - Ail 

7 A 7i» - 7ji 

-ll 11,-1 
*& AU-4li 
5,1 5 s , - S J 2 
64 6A-6,' fc 
it A - A 
20 35 - 20 


3S, - 3 1 2 
3^-3 5J 
3IS-31J 
S>2 - 

iW, - 4 

4iS - 4% 
4j, - 4jJ 
* A - 7,-, 
1ft - Jft 

411- 4iJ 
5*8-512 
SB -5* 

A - A 

25 - 13 


355 - 3ii 
4ft - 31? 
3£ - 312 
3S1 - 3i> 

4ft - 4ft 
4fi - 4j} 
4iS-4l 2 
7A - 7ft 

1ft - 1ft 

4i, - 4% 
55a -5l 2 
5h - 5Ji 

ft - ft 
20 - 10 


One 

year 

3%-3|? 
4l| - 4l« 

312 - 3ft 

3% -3% 
4I4 - 4 
4 A - 4«2 

All - 411 
7A - 7ft 
Hi - ift 

4fi-4£ 
5iJ- 5J? 
51, - S 

13 - >9 

16 - 8 


Daoar and Yen, others" uwj days' notice. 


■ THUS MOfrm PBOR FUTURES (MATF)Pans Interbank offered rate 


One month Threo months One year JP Morgan 
Rate 5sRA Rale SePA Rde *iPA index 



Open 

Sen pres Change 

High 

LOW 

Est vol 

Open taL 

Mar 

96.31 

96.33 

+0.06 

96X4 

96X0 

26X86 

90.963 

Jun 

96.17 

96X2 

+0X7 

96X2 

96.17 

14.838 

43.710 

Sep 

96X7 

96.12 

+0.08 

96.12 

96.05 

440 

29.971 

• THREE MONTH EUROMAJRK FUTURES (UFFE)* DMlm poento C4 10094 


Open 

Sen pnee Change 

High 

Low 

Est. vol Open nt 

Mar 

96.30 

96.33 

+OX4 

96.35 

96.30 

73920 

365830 

Jun 

96.17 

96.19 

+0.04 

96.21 

96.16 

72506 

336762 

Sep 

9606 

96.03 

+0.04 

96.11 

96.05 

62647 

240326 

Dec 

95.89 

95.92 

+0.06 

95.95 

95X8 

74647 

207268 


■ OWE MONTH EUROMARK FUTURES flJFFE)* DM3tn pams of 100% 

Open Seri poce Change High Low Est vol Open Im. 


96.52 +0.02 

G6.46 *002 

96.41 *0.03 

96.39 *0.03 
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□ 50 


■ THREE MONTH EUROURA FUTURES (L)FFE)‘ LlOOOm polms gl 100% 

Open Sett price Change High Low Est vol Open int 

Mar 94.62 9457 -0.04 94.64 94.57 36617 149688 

Am 95.38 95.35 - 95.40 95 34 22404 134779 

Sep 95.70 95.68 +0.01 95.73 95.67 10977 95614 

Dec 95.72 95.70 +0.02 95.75 95.68 31073 81734 

■ THUS MONTH EURO SWISS HWIC RJTUREB (UFFE) SFrlm pointt of 10096 

Open Sett price Change High Low EsL vd C^wi InL 

Mar 98.47 9&40 +0.05 9&50 96-45 15409 7B590 

Jim 3834 9835 +0.06 98.36 9B.31 4041 35572 

Sep 98.22 9823 +0.06 9824 9820 1491 18376 

Dec 98.01 98.05 +0.06 98.05 98.01 563 B380 

■ THREE MONTH EUBOYEH FUTURES (UFFE) YIQOm polnB of 100% 

Open Sen price Change Hi^i Low Est. vol Open nr. 
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99.15 
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130X6 
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99X7 

+OX6 



0 

na 
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99X8 
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1.7527 

45X95 
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1.7581 

46X96 

-IX 
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1.7769 

51X285 

‘ I ■ THREE MONTH ECU FUTURES (UFFE) EcUlm points Ot 100%. 


3.7534 

-03 

3.7558 

-0.4 

3. 765 

-OX 

Open 

Sed price 

Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol 

Open int. 

1X11 

-25 A 

1X435 

-15X 

1X135 

-73 - Mar 

95.64 

95X5 

+004 

95.65 

95.63 

1186 

9674 

4.9815 

-10.3 

5.0555 

-9.4 

53515 

-8.4 - Jun 

95.65 

95X6 

+0X4 

9567 

95.65 

334 

6538 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

• • Sep 

95.68 

95.69 

+0.04 

95 70 

95.66 

687 

8350 

34.137 

-0 A 

34.1585 

-04 

34X385 

-OX - Dec 

95.81 

95.81 

+0X5 

95X1 

95.81 

19 

4085 

54.64 

-92 

55X75 

-7.7 

57.725 
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■ THREE MONTH EURODOLLAR (IMM) Sim points of 100K 


1. 






1 tflCr 

- Ea 

Pta 

SKr 

' SFr 

. \s 



Open 

1 nttm 

Change 

HJ^I 

Low 

EsL vol Open im 

Mar 

94.44 

04.40 

+0.13 

94.44 

94X7 

141.934 

520.819 

Jim 

94.49 

94.47 

- 

94 50 

94X7 

163.081 

426,961 

Sep 

94.50 

94.48 

T 

94X3 

94.43 

107X73 

295,109 



l -0.000222 

-0.58 

t -1.34 

1.72 

t -0.00485 

2.08 

1 -0.115 

2.71 

i -0X31 

2X1 

i -0.00608 

2X8 


■ US TREASURY BILL FUTURES [IMM) Sim per 100% 
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■ EUROMARK OPTIONS (LOTS) DMlm ports al 10096 


Strike 

Price 

Jan 

Feb 

CALLS - 
Mar 

Jun 

Jan 

Feb 

PUTS — 
Mar 

Jun 

9625 

0.10 

0.12 

0-13 

0.11 

0.02 

0.04 

0.05 

0.17 

9650 

0.01 

0.02 

0X3 

0.04 

0.18 

0.19 

0X0 

0.35 

9675 

0 

0 

0.01 

0.01 

0.42 

0.42 

0.43 

0.57 

9700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.67 

0.67 

0.87 

0X1 


ESL vol ML CM* 19507 Put, 10075. Premie dey'a open kiu CMs 277466 Pub 317667 
■ EURO SWISS FRANC OPTIONS (UFFE) SFr 1m points of 10098 


Latest. 

.Change 

High 

LOW 

Eat vol Open InL 

0X506 

-0X002 

0X554 

05498 

21.454 107.871 

05525 

-00009 

05525 

0.5585 

91 3X95 


rrr 


0.6821 -OJX)11 0.6831 a6B05 11.154 57,833 

ttBBflO -0.0019 0.6890 0.6880 17 999 
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1.6090 +0X018 1.6120 

1.6060 *0X058 1.6060 




UK iNTEftEST RATES 


LONDON MONEY RATES 

Jm 9 . Over- .-..7 daya. 

notice 




Jm 9 . Over- .-..7 daya. One Three SBt . One 

notice . month months months 


Interbank Storing 7I2 - 2 7ft - 7ft 7% - 7lt - 7i3 72 - 78 72 - 7fa 
Storing CDs . . - -. - 7ft - 7J,, 7ft - 712 7& - 7& 7« - 7ii 

Trmsuy Blta ‘ . . - ,7M - 71, 7ft - 7ft - . - 

Bank BBS - ' - - -' 7ft - 71, 7& - 7i 7ft - 7ft 

Locu authority decs. 7ft - 7 7i, - 71, 7*3 - 7*i 7*J - 7» 743 - 7*J 7J| - 7*3 

Obcoirt Marirt daps 7ft - 7ft 7ft - 7ft - - 

UK dearlrig bank oase lenring rtoe 7^ par omt from Nov 6. 1997 

Up to 1 1-3 . 3-6 • M 8-12 

• ■ month month months months' months 


CW15 of Tax dep. £100,000} ... - 2^3 M2 s ' J** 

Ce«to ofT*"d» liwtorCiboxoo toaiapct Drxmm rthtfrawn lercreh ilrptL. 

.Are. Mnctar raM of dtoeount on Jen fl. BB830pc:.ECQO fixed rote Sfla- Export Aiance. Maine 
wvday Dec 1907. Agreed rare tor period Jon 28. 1996 to Feb S4. 1SS8. Sotrena M SSGpC. 

TMwmce' rate tor pemt Nor SOr 1SS7 to Dec 31, 1397. Benemea IV 5 v r.Toapc. Ftnenea 
Hue earn Roto Bpe from jai, ifl98 


N TtNtEE MOSSTH STCRLPSO FUTURES (UFFE) fSOOXOO polntc ol 100S 

Open Sett price Change High Low Est vol Open M. 

35090 145571 

24118 117226 

Sep 92X5 92X6 +0.04 92.90 92.81 188 

Dec 93.05 9a06 +0.03 93.10 93X2 149 

Mar 9328 8326 +0.04 9329 9323 7GC 

Also traded an AFT. Al Open (rnerest figs, ora tor prates stay. 


BASE LENDING RATES 


+0.03 93.10 93X2 


N SHORT STBRUNO OPTIONS (UFFE) £500X00 points ot IQOh, 

StrfkB CALLS PUTS 

Mar Jun Sep Mar Jim Sep 
9250 0.12 028 0-49 Q.10 0.12 0.13 

9275 0X3 0.15 0.32 026 024 021 

9300 - O 006 020 0.48 OXO 034 

Eat rot total, CMa 10(93 Pm 3676. Prevtouo day's open an. Cafe 181771 Pus 150142 


Advn 6 Company 725 
ABed toe* Bank (GB> 725 
•HovyAnsbacher 725 
Banco Bftao Vizcaya 725 
Banket Cyprus 725 

Bankcf Ireland 725 

Banker India 725 

Bank ot Scotland 725 

Barclays Bank 725 
Bnt Bk of Md East 725 
•taoanSNpfey&CoLkl 725 
CObank NA . 72S 

Clydesdale Bank 725 
The Cooperative BarA.725 
Cou& a Co 725 

Cyprus Popular Bank 725 
Duncan Lowrte 725 


Ereter Trust UmSad 925 
Fnanoal a Qan Bank B OO 
•Robert Ftemtag & Co72S 
•Guinness Mahon 725 
Hat* Bank AG Zurich 725 
•Mamtros Bank 725 
Heritable 8 Gen tavBk.725 
CHoereACo 725 
Hongkong & Shanghai 725 
Investec Bank OK) LKI725 
JdanHodgsBs* 725 
•Leopold Jeseon 6 Sons 725 
Ltoyde Bank 725 

MdandBank 725 

NatWestmmstm 725 
•ReaBralhere 725 
Royal Bk of Scrttand 72S 
SootBsh Widcws Bark 725 


•Stager A Frieriander 725 
•Smoh S WNamson 725 
Sun Banking Corn Lid 725 
TS8 725 

Linked Bank of Kuwait 725 
Urtfty Trua Bank Pfc 725 
Whtoswey Lardbw 725 
Yorkshire Bank 725 

• Members of London 
Investment Batting 
Aseocmon 
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REAL-TIME ELECTRONIC FOREX DEALING 


■it rtrn, 







ZE 


7o; more L~fo and FR£L demo call: 

444 {0)171 405 1004 


TJree#i»C(pdGmalK!nw6«dondiiwm#s 4«« 

1 ftramrtpriwW*-tW4po 9 .dW Great Spread 
ftocl«^^r«fcte»lon,®aB171-S5fl8S00 ofBeB 


Petroleum Argus European Natural Gas Report 

Petroleum Argus 

Free !--;s! -44 ' 7i : 3593732 Ecs!: seies'? -pelroleumarc'js.corr- 


TV5TGCnffiT0 WOBU)COtBEfl3ES > p*5toedieMoatoy , i 
MBji y n ri anoint BitrMimatmBmr,iAifcli)rdMh;fcflflB»fag 
Nnbofaa fa bjjd Crbtaitftfjtarfa mdne OBI 4Si OBL 
Qftmcksrd lO^Ua BkeNdk^lkBBKdl nRerfrOHL Foranta 

cNaefcl*tte«fciflNM4«m PcafertaafcNQyachkatod. 


Real Time - 

futures and lorex «vv / 111*11 


I futu res anti lorcx 

Coil 0 181-730 1660 for free details of both offers 


Futures 


tun-oe Litulicc-4- <0; 


WANT TO KNOW A SECRET? 


Tk LDiXLM.L Seitatw will Aon yoo how the narteu REALLY wort. He 
mazing trading lertniqws of the legendary W.D. Gann on increase your 
pnjfiii and aonin yonr losses. HtrelTTHlsitr seoti 
Boos YWHl FREE PLACE P«KE 0161 474 NW ‘ 




f— I Hro:t(li.i'lin^ ( <n [>rir;iT r«iii 


-TIME DAIA ON YOURK 

* (nfrHB+-opfiaos+ dtiiniSm+bmb+cnmiiiKfiEB 
AUAMBSCAPG+fOfia + BJROffiANS+hSWS+CEWJrS 


IM YOUR COUNTRY NOW 

70 Countries across Europe, the a? 
Middle East and Afrira - from Ireland 
to Moscow, from Finland to Yemen 



www.dbceuro.com Td 444 171 793 3100 


Eet vol total Cafe 514Z Pitt 621 Previous day’s open W. Cafe 158668 Pus 57804 
M PFOLADELPHSA SE MIABK/t OPTIONS DM62.500 (5 per DM) 


Strike 

Price 

Jan 

- CALLS - 
Fob 

Mar 

Jan 

- PUTS - 
Feb 

Mar 

0X46 

0.59 

1.02 

1.31 

0X2 

056 

0.78 

0X50 

0X2 

0.74 

1.04 

0.43 

0.79 

1 01 

0X55 

0.15 

053 

0X1 

0.77 

1.08 

1X9 


Prates fey's voL. Cafe KB Pus 1253- Prev. day's open nt- Cafe 6X15 Pins 1 7.733 


top a £ S 

Czech HD 57X730 - 579735 35X460 - 352880 
Hungay 332286 - 332282 206280 - 206.130 
tar 484620 - 46*320 3000.00 - 300020 
Kuwait 04937 - 04945 03058 -03061 

Ptfend 5.7150 • 57266 35400 - 15450 

Russia 92848 - 02924 52890 - 52000 

UAE 52205-52334 36729-32730 


FT GUIDE to WORLD CURRENCIES 

The FT Guide to World Curenctes 
table can be found on the Markets 
page m Monday's edition. 


http://www.unioncal.com 

F.X. FUTURES & OPTIONS 24 HOURS 

0171 522 3333 
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opuons 
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PtSVATECUOfTS 


FRKEI.EV FUTURES LIMfTF. fi 

38 DOVER STREET, LONDON W1X 3RB M 


TEL: 017], 629 1)33 EAX: 0171 495 0022 ffil 

bUpV/wv.biLco.nl! ^ 


Fast Fills. 

Low Rates. 
Quality Service. 


LKSD-UALDOCK & COMPANY 

■'-I.'i Cliisv.vli Si. * LciiiJm: ECiV H i' 


*5 *25 

Puams £ Optnns, mnnUuni 
insdtadnaal sentee 
Dr [sinte c&nts. 

0800-262472 

LondoiE 0171-347-1701 
Germany; 0I3W 18100 
SwfeerluuLOSu(inS3J8 

na.IiiuLi ciIrfnft r.an 
























TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Old Mutual Swiss Equities 1.438 

Remlng Select American 1.408 

Rq^UMdOBBnpeufinwm 1,403 1,400 — 

Exeter GapHafGruwth 1,400 1J00 _ 

CFShawUtfltttes 1.400 


Royal London Europe Gth 


Mm. 


TOP FIVE OVER 3.YEARS . 

Naflfest UK Smaller Cos 2£35 

6A North America Growth 2343 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth • 2^71 snap, 

Hal Samuei US SnaDerCoa 2343 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 2,235 2400 


NatWcst UK Smaller Cos 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Old Mutual Thailand Acc 274 
Save & Prosper Korea 359 i.ooa < 

Schroder Seoul 366 , 

HSBC Singapore & Mataystei Oh 367 
Save & Prosper Gold & Exp 372 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS ^°°° 
OW Mutual Thailand Acc .-.170 
Save & Prosper Korea 186 1-500 

Schnxfer Seoul ’ 216 

Baring Korea 238 •, 

Hendereon Japan Smaller Cos 367 



TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS : 

OW Mutual European . ' 3,424 

6A North America Growth 3850 

Jupiter European . 3307, ijeoe — 

tevescxi European Growth 3,176 1i40 o ~ 

Gartmore Bsopero Set Opps 3,157 .'A 


Baring Japan Sunrise 


TOP HVE OVEFTfO VEARS' 

fSCUS SmM compares/ ■ > ; -4f£24& 

MB Samuel WS£maBerT*» 8#32 
FramSogto'HBalfii' / 

■ proBficTerfitwtDfflr ‘--;v 
GA North AxnericaGrowOl «-****■••?•■«* 


GA North America Gth 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
Save s Prosper Korea . \160 eop 

Okf Mutual Thafland Acc 358 ^ 

BaringKorea .380 ’ 

Hendereon Japan SnaBet Cos 545 

Baring Japan Santee 573 


A ■ 


ElOTTOMFWEC^ERitlYEAF^^^^yi 


% ... 484:" 

, . , , , * Henderson JapairSmater Cc#',.’ ' $86.' 

93 94 95 96 97 98 *«8 J*=" ** ■'* ** 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. 

■ UK Ea & Bd i ymrcq 3 s io vtotaistyYkM | International ' ijwrtq 3 s io 'vtwmrYWf 


Source: REUTERS (Tet 01625 511311) 
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Best Peps 


Average Unit Trust 
Average Investment Trust 
Bank 

Bukfcig Society 


1111 1997 2764 


■ UK Growth iy«r(Q 3 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 1159 2371 

Jupiter UK Growth 1111 1997 

Mercury Recovery 1129 1983 

OM Hartley Growth 1202 1943 

River & Mercantile 1st Growth 1213 1921 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1139 1619 


■ UK Growth & Income 

Fleming Select UK Income 133S ' 

Britannia UK General Inc 1203 ' 

Perpetual Income 1223 


HSBC Footsie Fund 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1298 1 758 


■ UK Smaller Companies 

NatWest UK Smaller Cos 1144 2B35 


Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 
AES Smaller Companies 
Britannia Smaller Co’s Acc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1078 1962 
1046 1862 2240 


■ UK Equity Income 

Jupiter Income 1 

Lazard UK Income 1 

BWD UK Equity Income 1 

Britannia High Yield Inc 1 

M&G Charifund 1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1 


■ UK Equity & Bond Income 

HSBC High Income 1217 1867 

Prolific Extra Income 114Q 1625 1897 

CIS UK Income 1240 1618 1880 

Edinburgh High Distribution 1191 1604 1910 

Midland Monthly Income 1240 1590 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1146 1449 1762 


OfiGl ‘ 

' as 

2.5 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 

1177 

1835 

2428 

- 

3t1 

1.1 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 

1283 

2235 

2886 

4820 

34 

12 

CJJO 1. _ 

3292, 

AX- 

5.1 

Perpetual High Income 

1227 

1738 

2370 

- 

2A 

2.6 

Fremlington Health 

1061 

2228 

2114 

7244 

7.1 

- 

inns 

It A 


Credit Suisse High Income Port 

1176 

1641 

2102 

- 

ZB 

34) 

Prolific Technology 

1043 

2078 

2643 

7095 

7.1 

- 

1 (AM 

nn ■ no . 

Canlife Income Dts 

1188 

1624 

1914 

2703 

2.2 

3.1 

FramHngton Financial 

1362 

2072 

2632 

6350 

3J3 

0.9 

•lOw 

. wi n 

Ofi 

37 

Lloyds Bank Extra Income 

1211 

1570 

1777 

2722 

Z2. 

32 

Save & Prosper Growth 

1215 

1882 

2500 

4193 

3.1 

14 

uO IO- 

1545 

4*1 

0l3 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

1144 

1566 

1972 

2643 

2A 

2.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1088 

1346 

1715 

2913 

3J3 

13 

10 VoteaftyYH* 

■ UK Fixed Interest 






■ Nth America 







4491 

3.0 

0.8 

Aberdeen Fixed Interest 

1129 

1489 

1963 

2606 

1j4 

7.9 

GA North America Quwth 

1328 

2543 

3250 

6832 

4J5 

ao 

- 

2 A 

2.1 

CU PPT Monthly Income Plus 

1226 

1471 

1742 

- 

1J3 

73 

HiH Samuel US Smaller Co's 

1142 

2343 

2681 

8762 

5,3 

- 

2554 

3.0 

1.6 

M&G Corporate Bond 

1197 

1471 

- 

- 

1.9 

6.3 

Dresdner RCM America Sm Co 

1184 

2223 

2203 

4004 

4,7 

- 

2506 

2J> 

0.5 

CU PPT Preference Inc 

1260 

1464 

1649 

2690 

23. 

65 

Royal & SunAfl Nth America 

1327 

2201 

2754 

5787 

4u0 

03 

. 

2.7 

1.0 

Dresdner RCM Preference Inc 

1189 

1440 

1726 

2526 

1.4 

7.6 

Henderson American Small Cos 

1238 

2173 

2452 

6331 

S3 

- 

2795 

2.7 

1.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1115 

1346 

1508 

2124 

1JB 

6.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1209 

1823 

anw 

4473 

44 

03 




■ UK Gilt 







■ Europe 







3157 

2.6 

ZB 

Baring Exempt Fixed Interest 

123S 

1463 

- 

- 

241 

65 

Jupiter European 

1160 

2120 

3207 

5927 

34 

03 

2618 

ZB 

2.8 

M&G Gilt & Fixed Interest 

1181 

1414 

1558 

2144 

1 JB 

5.7 

INVESCO European Growth 

1241 

2057 

3176 

4792 

42 

- 

3733 

2.7 

2.3 

Mercury Long-Dated Bond 

1181 

1391 

- 

- 

23 

4.8 

Threadneedle Biro Sel Gt Acc R 1251 

2020 

2924 

4068 

44 

0.1 

3107 

2.6 

3.0 

Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 

1180 

1374 

1492 

- 

1.7 

6.7 

Baring Birope Select 

1131 

1994 

2980 

3975 

33 

0.8 

- 

34) 

2.0 

Murray Acumen Reserve 

1143 

1362 

1477 

- 

1.5 

6.1 

Newton European 

1301 

1954 

2444 

4408 

4.1 

- 

2920 

2.7 

2.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1110 

1278 

1361 

2066 

1 A 

5.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1205 

1638 

2288 

4050 

3j6 

0.6 




■ International Equity Income 




■ Japan 







- 

2JS 

1.0 

GT International Income Inc 

1271 

1669 

1992 

3534 

2.7 

2.0 

GT Japan Growth 

894 

813 

1329 

1480 

3.7 

- 

2774 

33 

0.3 

Martin Currie Inti Income 

1156 

1553 

1932 

- 

2.7 

4.0 

Baiifie Gifford Japanese ' 

960 

820 

1095 

1316 

S3 

- 

- 

3.0 

1j4 

Mayflower Global Income 

1187 

1461 

1887 

2857 

ZB 

2.6 

Martin Currie Japan 

847 

808 

1238 

- 

53 

- 

- 

2J9 

1.1 

MAG International Income 

1137 

1466 

1843 

3191 

ZB 

4.0 

Murray Japan Growth 

914 

802 

1112 

- 

49 

- 

3012 

ZB 

0.5 

Premier Global 100 

1077 

1392 

1532 

1880 

33 

0.6 

Newton Japan 

B95 

791 

1142 

1149 

54 

- 

2229 

3.0 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1133 

1469 

1800 

2795 

ZB 

2.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

738 

582 

880 

914 

S3 

02 




■ International Fixed Interest 




■ Far East inc Japan 






4734 

Z2 

3.8 

Baring Global Bond 

1077 

1373 

1495 

. 

1.5 

45 

AJB Govett Greater China 

772 

920 

1544 

3065 

6 3 

- 

3710 

Z5 

4 2 

City Financial Beckman Inf! 

1082 

1334 

1287 

2061 

ZB 

ao 

Schroder Far East Growth Inc 

741 

812 

1389 

- 

S3 

0.3 

3045 

2 A 

3.3 

Newton International Bond 

1084 

1318 

1379 

_ 

ZO 

4.5 

Dresdner RCM Oriental Inc Inc 

754 

800 

1044 

1688 

S3 

4.6 

3703 

ZB 

3.6 

Barclays BGI Irrtl Fix Int Inc 

1043 

1280 

- 

- 

1JD 

4.9 

Royal & SunAfl Far East 

687 

790 

1123 

1221 

S3 

- 

3521 

2 A 

5.0 

AES Inti Bond & Convertible 

1070 

1256 

1356 

- 

13 

55 

Friends Prov Pacific Basin 

724 

787 

1223 

1564 

S3 

02 

2901 

Z5 

4.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1019 

1150 

1198 

1842 

1 JB 

5.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

670 

677 

1051 

1760 

S3 

1.1 




■ International Equity & Bond 




■ Far East exc Japan 


. 




- 

ZO 

5.3 

Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Growth 

1104 

1590 

1911 

- 

ZB 

25 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 

762 

1560 

2190 

6319 

8 3 

0.3 

2757 

2 A 

3.9 

Fleming General Opportunities 

1193 

1568 

1755 

- 

ZD 

32 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 

806 

1265 

1658 

5109 

8.1 

06 

- 

ZB 

3.5 

Capel-Cure Hallmark Growth 

1175 

1538 

1744 

2697 

ZB 

1.6 

Friends Prov Australian 

960 

1258 

1310 

4152 

4 3 

- 

2220 

2 A 

3.6 

Bailie Gifford Managed 

1135 

1460 

1744 

3265 

2.7 

2j4 

Old Mutual Hong Kong 

684 

1142 

1534 

4831 

S3 

12 

- 

Z2 

3.9 

GA Income Portfolio 

1146 

1469 

1723 

- 

ZB 

25 

Henry Cooke LG East Enterprise 

822 

1035 

- 

- 

7.7 

0.7 

2438 

2.1 

5.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1103 

1376 

1604 

2569 

2 A 

25 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

583 

679 

1047 

3047 

7.1 

12 


httWest UK^raafletCfcS 
"Jchnsdn Fry Slater 



Property 


Norwich Property 
Barclays Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


’.’Yyioar (5J a../ ;j.-5 

1147.1536 2322 . - 28 1J2 

- 1087 1222 1612 - 1 -0 54 

1038 1165 1389 - 0.9 5.6 

1088 1308 1768 - 18 42 


■ Commodity & Energy 

M&G Australasian Acc 851 

M&G Commodity 685 

Save & Prosper Commotity 725 


TSB Natural Resources 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Quitter High Inc fnvTst Acc 
QuBter Investment Trusts Inc 


SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Fund of Funds 

Royal S SunAfl Portfolio 
TSB Selector 
Mercury Managed Income 
Lazard Income inc 
Mercury Managed Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Mercury Emerging Markets 


Portfolio Emerging Markets 
INVESCO Global Em Mkts C 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


851 

1202 

1962 

2405 

&5 

13 

685 

799 

1380 

1547 

5j6 

14 

725 

797 

1246 

1629 

8.1 

- 

701 

733 

1080 

1394 

54 

13 

652 

699 

1382 

2066 

6 3 

07 

618 

673 

1390 

1342 

7.1 

12 

Units 





1120 

1424 

2148 

- 

23 

3.4 

986 

1346 


• - 

3.1 

04 

1048 

1329 

1839 

3178 

3.1 

14 

1061 

1323 

1888 

3460 

2.7 

18 

1072 

1322 

2058 

3346 

28 

05 

1067 

1281 

1832 

2922 

23 

13 

1108 

1546 

1911 


33 

1.1 

1130 

1496 

1712 

- 

25 

.14 

1136 

1492 

- 


13 

38 

1162 

1475 

1645 

- 

24 

'34 

1116 

1473 

- 

- 

28 

78 

1058 

1303 

1818 

2330 

26 

18 

Mkts 





993 

1185 

- 

- 

&1 

02 

930 

1020 

1512 

- 

54 

05 

976 

947 

- 

- 

S3 


939 

914 

- 

- 

A3 

03 

982 

895 

- 

- 

6.1 

01 

909 

885 

1268 

2543 

S3 

04 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Scottish National Capital 4.923 

Ftdcnmt Capital - 3,533 

Framtingtor Dual Capital 3,410 3500 

Schroder Spa Find Capital 2J207 
Fleminfl Income & Growth Cap £203 


Fulcrum Capital 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Korea Liberaftsatfexi Fund 149 

Korea-Europe Fund 320 1.300 — wnoaimn ...wi 200 ; — — ■»«- v v-v t'iJV'jJi.Wiv'. if'- 

Aberdeen New Thai '334 Korea-Europe Find •; • ; 172 p . ! , ■ t KbrerfuropaRmd ‘ 244 1-00D Trust of Properly Shares • 

Edinburgh Java 357 1,000 1997 98 Schroder Korea Rmd .• 198- 95 • 96 37 gg. hvesco Korea 337 S3 94 95 96 97 98 teibe Gfflbrd Shh Nippon. . 823, •-fiiijsfe*- 

Govett Asian Smaller Cos 358 lnvesco Korea 225 • / . Edfcibuitfi Java 381 Welsh Industrial , ■ V' .!.*■ t':.? 

Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 


TOP FIVE OVER a YEARS 
Scottish National Capital 
TR Technology B 
Foreign & Col Enterprise 
Gartmore Scotland Capital 
Candover 


4,414 
•.'4328. 

2.872 1200 

2,687- 1,000 
•V 1 • Ml 


Schroder Korea Fund 


149 . 

320 1500 — r A 
334 jM 

357 1,000 ^ 

358 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Korea Liberalisation Fund . . 102 

East German ' ;; .171 

KorearEurope Find • ‘ 172’ . 

Schroder Korea Rmd .196 
lnvesco Korea ". 225 


.000 ~Z77~ ! 
400 

200 - 


TOR RVE OVER 5 YEARS 
THTecfedogyB '9,648 

Scotfiah Nattaral Capital 6,737 

^ Fulcfum Capital 6,115 

I - Jos HoUogs Capital 5382 

■ hvesco Engfch & lnt| 4,956 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 

- — '—*■ — r-l“ East German , T44 

' ■ \ KttraOberafisaflbnRitd . .172 
- > ■ Korea-EuropaRmd ‘ 244 

96 87 98 lnvesco Korea 337 

Edinburgh Java 381 


Jos Holdings Capital 


TOP FIVE OVERT 0 YEARS 


Candover V . 10,345 ■■■■■■ 

MOT Capital ' ; 8^a:'^;^;^ 




4 poo 


1 _Fdre»gn& Cot Enterprise : 

.'jj .Rights & Issues Iric ; L 1 

JU ‘ Law Debenfiure Corporafion ; « 6,074 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER JO YEARS : 


: -^v. Vir •.■ihif- 

1 . ■; ' rl -* 


. BOTTOM FIVE OVB) JO YEARS 

Korea-Europe Fwrd •-.••• 407. 

2-000 torescoBrterprise; . ’"SZt'.:l4«»-4r~ 

■ . Trustof Properly Shares . :^);S 

93 94 95 96 97 98 Gfflbrd Shin Nippon. . 823-, • '.. f& 

Welsh Industrial . 932r 




■ UK General 

Fleming Qaverhouse 
Mercury Keystone 
Edinburgh UK Tracker 
Govett Strategic 
Finsbury Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1ywr« 3 5 tWPml-) Vdmity YM14 ■ Int Cap Gth 

1458 2165 2403 -4 &8 2.0 Jupiter Primadona 

1295 1951 2883 -1 4.1 z.4 TR Technology (Unit^ 

1243 1830 2065 0 ±8 3.1 RrT Capital Partners 

1148 1765 2044 14 35 2.5 Kkrinwort Overseas 


S DalPraH VUatBfy YW% 


Japan 


1278 2119 3495 -1 4J2 1.4 GT Japan 


1210 1625 2171 


3*3 3.5 SECTOR AVERAGE 


1147 1421 2009 


■ UK Capital Growth 

Schroder UK Growth 1134 1699 - 3 35 3.0 

Undervalued Assets 1041 1662 - 12 35 2.0 

Kteinwort 2nd Endowment Policy 1157 1662 - -6 25 

Ivory & Sime ISIS 1196 1656 ■ 22 44 

Kteinwort Endowment Policy 1059 1478 1618 -4 25 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1107 1512 1755 - 35 2.0 


International General 


Personal Assets 
Low Debenture Corporation 
Scottish investment 
Scottish Mortgage 
Majedie 

SECTOR AVERAGE 


1342 2036 2393 


1206 1552 1984 


■ Smaller Companies 

INVESCO English & Inti 1061 2056 4956 2 4 l2 0-9 

Henderson Strata 1104 1843 2878 0 45 0.1 

Gartmore Smaller Companies 1110 1791 2842 10 45 2.2 

NatWest Smaller Companies 1094 1682 2434 9 5.1 2.5 

Herald 1043 1594 - 17 55 0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1034 1342 1981 - 4.0 2.4 


■ North America 

North Atlantic Smaller Cos 
Fleming American 
Edinburgh US Track 25p 
US Smaller Companies 
American Opportunity 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1345 2034 3807 


1171 1747 2247 


■ UK Income Growth 

Investors Capital Growth 1400 1859 - 22 45 

City of London 1394 1830 2208 -3 3J2 3.4 

Investors Capttai Units 1282 1657 1754 11 4.0 35 

Temple Bar 1383 1652 2112 9 4.0 45 

Dunedin Income Growth 1345 1642 1929 11 42 4.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1239 1588 1990 - 35 5.0 


■ Continental Europe 

TR European Growth 
Gartmore European 
Henderson EuroTrost (Units} 

Fidelity European Values 
Foreign & Col Eurotrust 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1195 1694 2627 


Venture and Devt Cap 


Foreign & Col Enterprise 
Candover 

Kteinwort Development Fund 
Dunedin Enterprise 
Thompson CSve 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1561 2872 4559 1 35 1.6 

1341 2421 3528 -9 44 25 

1138 2048 2984 21 35 4.9 

1179 1990 3234 9 34 4J 

1114 1987 3165 22 5.4 1.4 

1103 1610 2552 - 43 3.0 


■ Pan Europe 

Kteinwort Charter 1267 2016 2640 

Mercury European Privatisation 1261 1746 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1274 1881 2640 


4 3 

1.4 

38 

4.1 

38 

0.8 

38 

1.5 

33 

1.7 

3.7 

18 

21 

1.8 

38 

3.1 

38 

2.5 

3.1 

2.0 

26 

3.0 

33 

2.5 

44 


44 

0.6 

4.6 

18 

48 

- 

5.7 

- 

5.1 

12 

38 

0.7 

44 

0.8 

4.7 

1.2 

33 

02 

3.7 

□4 

48 

1.0 

44 

2.0 

33 

2.1 

38 

2.1 


BalQta Gifford Japan 


Pacific Horizon 
Hambros Smaller Asian 
TR Pacific 
Edinburgh Dragon 
Abtrust New Dawn 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


New Zealand 
Aberdeen New Thai 
Siam Selective Growth 
Edinburgh Java 
INVESCO Korea 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


tywrB 

3 

5 CWPmH VobflBy TdK 

■ High Income 

lywrB 

■ ..3; 

.. S' OWnR .WuMRf ,WK 

887 

694 

1104 

6 

68 

08 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 

1333 

1693 

1969 

- 

3.1 

43 

898 

671 

973 

9 

6.7 

- 

Shires Income 

1418 

1657 

2129 

8 

48 

58 

920 

595 

- 

8 

78 

- 

Abtrust High Income 

1594 

1619 

- 

0 

5.1 

55 

832 

591 

1003 

10 

68 

- 

Dartmoor 

1442 

1615 

2056 

-10 

4.1 

108 

759 

572 

1042 

10 

64 

- 

Glasgow Income 

1350 

1590 

2123 

10 

. 34 

58 

688 

475 

949 

- 

78 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1368 

1532 

2182 


48 

73 

ian f General 




■ Split - Capital 







556 

714 

942 

18 

78 

18 

Scottish National Cap 

4923 

4414 

6737 

30 

178 

- 

449 

568 

- 

23 

8.7 

0.7 

Gartmore Scotland Cap 

2155 

2687 

3717 

44 

68 

- 

533 

545 

1032 

9 

98 

0.5 

Henderson American C&l Cap 

1433 

2389 

2304 

14 

48 

- 

611 

530 

792 

16 

78 

- 

Murray Spilt Capital Cap 

1562 

2176 

3800 

14 

68 

- 

520 

501 

789 

21 

68 

1.8 

Fleming Income & Growth Cap 

2203 

2167 

4333 

26 

68 

- 

499 

491 

829 

- 

88 

1.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1768 

1790 

3115 

- 

0.7 

4.3 

>an, Single Country 


■ Split - Inc & Residual Cap Shares 



689 

853 

1394 

16 

5.1 

3.1 

TR Technology B 

1286 

4328 

9648 

10 

88 12.6 

334 

306 

502 

-7 

88 

4.0 

SR Pan-European 

1372 

2162 

. 

5 

78 

1.7 

399 

280 

61S 

6 

8.1 

- 

Kteinwort High Income 

1755 

2028 

2357 

10 

EL0 

114 

357 

275 

381 

12 

109 

- 

Henderson EuroTrost 

1231 

2028 

2798 

22 

68 

1.8 

437 

225 

337 

2 

98 

- 

INVESCO Blue Chip 

1724 

1877 

2284 

14 

88 

138 

420 

301 

521 

- 

98 

22 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1396 

1704 

2590 

- 

6j0 

10.0 


■ Emerging Markets 

Baring Emerging Europe 1419 2286 

Templeton Lath America 1122 1358 

Central European Growth Fund 986 1273 

Scudder Latin America 1229 1196 

Lath American 1251 1085 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1046 1059 


- 11 115 

- 18 9J2 0.4 

- 17 105 

- 18 85 0.6 


1251 1085 1299 17 10j4 
1046 1059 1417 - 85 0.7 


■ Split - Income 

Rights & Issues Inc 
Jove Inc 

M&G Recovery Inc 
Jupiter Geared Inc 
Henderson American C&l Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1182 2093 3156 
1265 1584 1881 
1170 1577 1737 
1303 1510 1648 
1256 1489 1560 
1143 1329 1577 


- 41 65 

- 3.0 11.4 

- 45. 30.0 

- 35 11-0 

- 25 85. 

- 34 ia2 


■ Closed End Funds 

Capital Gearing 
Exeter Preferred Cepltsd 
lnvesco City & Commercial 
Scottish Value 
London &St Lawrence 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1142 1688 2117 4 25 0.1 

.1378 1418 1677 29 45 04 

1237 1270 - 19 43 5.0 

1050 1237 1905 9 &4 2.0 

1142 1213 1678 20 15 4.6 

1177 1361 1844 - 35 2.4 


Split - Zero Dividend 


Gartmore Brit Inc & Gth Zero 1098 1598 

Gartmore Shared Eq Zro Dhr Prf 1103 1517 

Johnson Fry Europe LHfe Zero 1094 1512 

Friends Prov Ethical Zero Prf 1074 1503 

M&G Recovery Zero Div Prf 1095 1497 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1098 1393 


1074 1503 
1095 1497 1880 
1098 1393 1585 


■ Int Income Growth 

Securities Trust of Scotland 1246 1593 1857 12 3.6 4.0 

British Assets Ordinary 1240 1552 1521 16 3.6 5.1 

Murray International 1143 1514 1954 7 35 3.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1241 1553 1777 - 3.7 4.4 


■ FE inc Japan 

Henderson Far East Income 

717 

907 

1241 

4 

68 

6.9 

■ Property 

TR Property 

1245 

1646 

2938 

9 

54 

2.9 

Martin Currie Pacific 

754 

866 

1232 

9 

68 

1.0 

Wigmora Property 

1057 

1457 

- 

22 

58 

1.1 

Foreign & Col Pacific 

696 

774 

1229 

15 

68 

2.0 

Trust of Property Shares 

1283 

1352 

1701 

17 

GjO 

23 

Govett Oriental 

570 

516 

1008 

15 

68 

03 

French Property 

1075 

1147 

1584 

15 

38 

3.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

690 

781 

1177 

- 

68 

2.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1165 

1400 

2074 

- 

5.1 

28 


Glossary 


Performance: Tables like these are full 
of traps for the unwary. Trap 1: don't 
expect them to tell you which trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don't 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts - the unit trust fig- 
ures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices; the 
investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute variabil- 
ity of a trust’s performance. As a rule 
of thumb, the more volatile a fund’s 
progress, the higher the return inves- 
tors demand from it to compensate For 
the additional risk. Unusually volatile 
funds should be avoided by anyone 
investing over the short or medium 
term or those who cannot afford big 
losses. But investors who can afford to 
take a long-term view may want to 
have some high risk/high reward trusts 
in their portfolio to spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 

their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Our managed 
funds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital. Investment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against income, hot some now charge 
some against capital. 


Peps: Some, but not all, unit and 
Investment trusts can be put into a 
general personal equity plan which 
shields investors against both income 
and capital gains tax. The Pep rules are 
that you can put £6,000 Into a general 
Pep (and a further £3.000 into a single 
company Pep). To qualify for the full 
£6,000 general Pep allowance, a mini , 
mum of 50 per cent of a plan's assets 
must be held in European Union shares 
or qualifying corporate bonds. A trust 
which has more overseas investment, 
but is still 50 per cent invested in 
shares, is non-qualifying; and limited to 
a Pep content of £1,500. 


Discount: Investment trust shares tra- 
ditionally sell for less than their 
underlying asset value. The gap 
between the two is known as the dis- 
count. In the 1974 bear market, dis- 
counts were as wide as 45 per cent and 
although they have mainl y narrowed 
to well under 10 per cent in recant 
years, they add an additional uncer- 
tainty to investment trust share price 
prospects. The sharp narrowing of the 
discount is another reason why invest- 
ment trusts look better than unit 
trusts on longer-term comparisons. 


Split capital trusts: Caveat emptor. If 
you do not already know what they 
are, you would probably be wiser to 
avoid them. They are companies with 
more than one class of share capital. 
The traditional variety is relatively 

simple: income shares get all the 
income; capital shares get any capital 
growth over the life of the trust. But 
nowadays splits are highly complex 
with several different types of security 
with differing rights, and aimed to sat- 
isfy different investment needs. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Footsie slides 1.9% as Hong Kong fears intensify 
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MARKET REPORT 


By Stave Thompson, 

UK Stock Market Editor 

Thf crisis that has afflicted Asian 
markets since October blew up 
' again yesterday, causing severe 
weakness across global markets 
already under pressure from the 
latest sellnoff qn Wall Street. 

Thefiatter, which fell 99 points 
on Thursday, gave global mar- 
kets another fright yesterday, 
sliding almost three figures 
shortly after the op ening . 

Some of the more pessimistic 
dealers took the view that a 5 per 
cent plus slide on the Dow was a 
possibility. "Whatever happens. 


next week will see London and 
New York under real pressure," 
said one. 

CIS stocks suffered on concerns 
about the Asian crisis and in the 
face of yet another profits warn- 
ing from a high-tech group. 

The latest US non-farm payroll 
report showed 370,000 new jobs 
created during the month, com- 
pared with a consensus forecast 
of around 200,000. However, Trea- 
sury bonds rallied, given the 
doubts that the US Federal 
Reserve would raise rates in the 
face of the Asian crisis. 

London could not resist those 
downside pressures and fell 
sharply, with the FTSE 100 index 
finishing 98.8 or 1.9 per cent 


lower at 5.138.3, wiping out the 
strong gains recorded earlier Ln 
the week. At one point, immedi- 
ately following the payroll report, 
the FTSE 100 was down well in 
excess of three figures. 

The weakness in UK stocks 
extended to the second-tier com- 
panies. The FTSE 250 index set- 
tled at the day's low, finishing 
15.4 off at 4,864.6. Over the week, 
the index gained 56.3, with deal- 
ers reporting some significant 
switching out of the leaders. 

The SmnllCap index managed 
to end with a modest gain of 3.0 
to 2.348.2. its ninth straight win- 
ning performance, for a rise of 1.2 
per cent over the week. 

London stocks faced a barrage 


of selling from the outset, react- 
ing to Wall Street and a tide of 
big losses from Asian markets, 
principally Hong Kong, which 
fell around 3 per cent, Manila, 
down 8.3 per cent, and Singapore, 
which dipped 7.4 per cent. 

But it was the news from Hong 
Kong, including prime rate 
increases, and news that Pere- 
grine Brokerage, the biggest 
Hong Kong broker, had been 
suspended from trading, that 
really unnerved London shares. 

Predictably, the Hong Kong- 
sensitive stocks took the hardest 
pounding. Standard Chartered, 
HSBC and Cable & Wireless all 
sustained heavy losses. 

The recently buoyant financial 


sector had to cope with a sudden 
shift in sentiment. “We've been 
waiting for months for a bid in 
the banks and it hasn't come yet; 
some of the speculators’ nerves 
are beginning to crack.” said one 
marketmaker. 

He added that the post-Christ- 
mas euphoria, which saw Footsie 
climb over 250 points in six ses- 
sions, is beginning to evaporate. 

There were chinks of light in 
an otherwise gloomy market. 
Housebuilding and property 
stocks continued to reflect relief 
that UK rates were left on hold 
on Thursday, while utilities con- 
tinued to mirror the strength of 
gilts. Turnover at 6pm was 395m 
shares. 



Equity shares traded 
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1,200 
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After-hours trading saw the 
March FTSE 100 future drop 
to a bearish 5,135. a 3 point 
discount to the close in the 
cash market yesterday, 
writes Martin Brice. 

Bearish sentiment in the 
face of the fail in Footsie led 
to defensive positions being 
set up via equity derivatives. 

Total options volume of 

45.000 was more than 
double Thursday's, and the 

30.000 puts traded 
suggested investors were 
seeking downside 


protection. The busiest stock 
option was in HSBC, where 
1 ,900 lots were haded. The 
biggest position was a 
bullish trade in the January 
£1 5 calls, where 921 lots 
were traded. A bearish trade 
involved 150 lots of the 
January £13.50 calls. 

The FTSE 100 March 
future opened at 5,255, 27 
points over cash with fair 
value estimated at 37 points 
over. Steady falls during the 
day saw March settle at 
5,163, just 12 over cash. 
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Another 
blow for 
Booker 

News that ratings agency 
Fitch fBCA has placed 
Booker on “rating watch" 
was another blow’ for the 
group which yesterday 
issued a profits warning. 

The news reversed the 
strong advance seen in the 
stock earlier this week. Bid 
speculation was said to have 
been behind the advance of 
the stock as PDFM. one of 
the biggest investors in the 
group, raised its holding 
from 24.1 per cent to 24.9 per 
cent. Sentiment was further 
enhanced by an SBC War- 
burg recommendation. 

Yesterday the shares tum- 
bled 66V: or nearly 20 per 
cent to close at 272! ap, by far 
tbe worst performer in the 
FTSE 250. Turnover was 
1.4m. 

The housebuilding sector 
was again in the spotlight as 
positive comments from ana- 
lysts combined with dimin - 
ishing; fears of UK interest 
rate rises to push the sector 
onwards. Tbe building and 
construction sector was one 
of the few to advance 
against the market's decline. 

Foremost among those to 
benefit was George Wlmpey, 
which shrugged off an 
announcement that Mercury 
Asset Management had 
reduced its holding by 
almost lm shares, but 
retained a near 3) per cent 
stake. George Wimpey was 
one of the better performers 
in the FTSE 250 with its rise 
of 3Vi to 107p. 

NatWest Markets yester- 
day told clients: “We believe 
the housebuilders will enjoy 
a re-rating in the second half, 
of 1998." It favoured Bovls, 
which was unchanged at 
198 J /*p. 

The positive view of the 
sector was encouraged by 
news that the number of 
new homes started by build- 
ers rose by 8 per cent during 


September, October and 
November, compared with 
the previous three months. 

Other stocks that bene- 
fited included Bry ant Group, 
which rose 2*-i to 118! =p: Bea- 
zer Group, up 3 at 177p, and 
Berkeley Group, up 9'z at 
623‘zp. 

Steve Charnock at 
Charterhouse Tilney yester- 
day reiterated his positive 
stance on the sector. He said: 
“Current ratings suggest 
that profits are at the peak 
of the cycle but there is 
scope to see further profit 
growth by well-managed 
companies that have the 
potential to grow volume." 

Alliance & Leicester fell 25 
to 797p amid a weak bank 
sector as SBC Warburg Dil- 
lon Read cut the stock to 
“hold" from “buy" as part of 
a broad downgrade of the 
sector. 

B ankin g shares were the 
weakest sector in the FTSE 
100 index as profit- takers 
moved in following a fresh 
bout of Asia-related jitters. 
The sector's losses 
accounted for around half of 
the fall in the Footsie. 


Standard stumbles 

Standard Chartered fell 50 
to 547p and HSBC 54 to 
£13.79. Other stocks with 
exposure to Asian markets 
included Cable and Wireless, 
down 23 to 494p, and BOC, 
down 35 to 935p. 

However, the industrial 
gases group said suggestions 
that the far east market 
accounted for about 30 per 
cent of its sales were over- 
done. It said that if Australia 
were excluded. Asia-Pacific 
sales accounted for only 10 
per cent. 

Scottish Power was 
heavily traded as Dresdner 
Kleinwort Benson placed a 
block of 15m shares. The 
shares were bought at 534p 
and placed at 53dp. The 
stock dipped 15V* to 528'/zp 
on final turnover of 26m. 

The busiest share in the 
market was GEC, which 
gained 2‘4 to 394^p in 41m 
traded, one of the highest 
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volumes ever seen in the 
stock. The company said it 
had bought back 18.5m 
shares at 395p each and lm 
at 393p each yesterday. Of 
tbe planned £300m buy-back, 
it has now bought back 
about 24.5m shares at a total 
price of about £100m. 

Several property stocks 
managed to resist the poor 
market trend. They included 
Pillar Property Investments, 
which rose 13 to 292p, and 
Land Securities, which 
appreciated 5 to 997p. 

A note this week from bro- 
ker Charterhouse Tilney on 
the sector says: “We expect 
1998 to be the year in which 
the direct property market's 
performance finally provides 
firm evidence that the sec- 
tor's strength of the past two 
years is justified." 

Arriva, formerly Cowie 
Group, was one of the better 


■ CHIEF PRICE CHANGES 
YESTERDAY 

London (Pence] 

Rises 

Arriva 372 + 24 

Bnt Bkrtecti 132!*+ 13 

Carpetright 497V; + life 

Colt Telecom 6971* + 24 

GaJlaher 370 + 9 Vi 


ISA 

101 + 

14«r 

Longbridge 

147fe + 

15 

PHlar Prop 

292 + 

13 

Rebus 

91fe + 

life 

Sage Group 

872fe + 

27E 

UnfChem 

35214 + 

10 

FaBs 

AMVESCAP 

491 - 

29 

Abbey Nad 

1090 - 

47 

BOC 

935 - 

35 

Booker 

272!*- 

66fe 

Cable 8, Wire 

494 - 

23 

FKI 

182 - 

5 

Inchcape 

153 - 

7 

Reuters 

660 - 

22 

Stand Chrtd 

547 - 

50 

Vodafone 

429 - 

16 


performers in the FTSE 250 
as it gained 24 to 372p. The 
shares stood at 348'.;p before 
the announcement on 
Wednesday of the acquisi- 
tion of a 75 per cent stake in 
the largest privately owned 
public transport operator in 
the Netherlands. 

Kalamazoo Computer 
Group shed 8 to 60Vip after 
announcing weak interim 
results and passing its divi- 
dend. 

A broker recommendation 
helped Croda Interna tionaL 
Sutherlands reinforced Its 
positive stance after hosting 
a presentation to institutions 
and the shares lifted 6Vz to 
405p. 

Ellis & Kverard, which is 
to announce interim figures 
on Monday, was another 
chemicals gainer with a rise 
of 6 to 312Vip. 

Sketchley, the dry 
cleaning and photographic 
services group, jumped 12 to 
58p after receiving a bid 
approach. The takeover offer 
is thought to be from a ven- 
ture capital company and is 
expected to be at 75p, a con- 
siderable premium to the 
underlying price. 

Yorklyde, the fine cloth 
manufacturer, lost 40'/z to 
97p after a profits warning. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND JANUARY 10/JANUARY 111998 
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Tech sector 
selling sends 


Manila crashes over 8% to 57-month low 


Dow tumbling 


AMERICAS 


A wave of selling in the 
technology sector led US 
equities steeply lower to 
phsh. the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average below the 7,700 
level, writes John labaie in 
ffetpYark. 

Computer., stocks . were 
especially weak after'' Ad^p* 
t& a leading computer parts 
- producer, became the latest 
-company in the sector to 
issue a profits warning. Its 
stock plunged more than 41 
per cent or $1413 to fSXU. 
after several brokers cut the 
stock's rating. 

By 12.3D~-fhe blue-chip rich 
Dow had plunged 139.50 or 
1.8 per cent to 7,663.12, 
extending Its losses on the 
week to almost 4 per cent. 
The Standard & Poor’s 500 
index also fell back, slipping 
16.13 at 939Jh 
-The .-Nasdaq composite 
index; which is weighted in 
technology shares, lost 36.56 
or 2.6 per cent at 1,51838. 
.Plunging overseas stock 
markets helped set the 
morning tone on Wall .Street, 
as bad news continued to 
flow from Asia, adding to US 
worries. 

"There is no sign that the 
tide has been arrested, and 
you still have the question of 
how governments and the 
public will react, in Asia.'’ 
said Brie Miller, chief invest- 
ment officer at Donaldson, 
Lufkin & Jenrette in San 
Francisco. 

Leading the Dow lower 
was International Paper, 
which fell 5.7 per cent at 
42£. Hewlett-Packard was 
off $2A at $62%. In the tech 
sector, semiconductor shares 
were among the hardest hit. 
as Texas Instruments fell 

‘WSto.WaV- ■ 


TORONTO moved steeply 
lower in line with the early 
shakeout on Wall Street. 
Conglomerates was the 
worst performing sector. The 
300 composite index was off 
125.27 at 6^63.70 at noon. 

Leading conglomerate 
C anadian Pacific lost almost 
3 per cent during a busy 
morning session, sliding 85 
cents to C534.75. 

Royal Bank of Canada, 
which announced plans to 
close branches in Quebec, 
fell heavily with the shares 
off C$1.10 at C$75.50 at noon. 
Toronto-Dominioc Bank lost 
70 cents at C$52.85. 

Resource- based shares 
were weak. In golds. Barrick 
gave up 50 cents to C$22.50 
and Placer Dome 45 cents to 
C$15.80. Oil stocks continued 
to suffer from weak oil 
prices and broker down- 
grades. Shell Canada came 
off C$1.10 at C$2150. 

The shakeout for tech 
stocks on WaB Street made 
deep inroads into the tele- 
com equipment sector. Nor- 
tel lost C$1.90 to C$61.35 and 
BCG shed 80 cents to 
C$46.90. 

SAO PAULO led leading 
Latin American centres 
lower: At midsession the 
Bovespa index was off 453 or 
4.7 per cent at 9,205 as Asian 
wobbles reignited currency 
worries. TelebrSs shed 4.8 
pe r cent at R$114 .50. 

MEXICO CITY lost more 
.than 1 per cent in the first 30 
minutes of trading and by 
midsession the IPC index 
was down 123-97 or 2.6 per 
emit at 4.713^1 to extend its 
decline on the week to more 
than 8 per cent 

SANTIAGO had racked up 
losses of almost 4 per cent 
by midsession. The IPSA 
hides was off 3.66 at 90.47. 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Regional markets remained 
under intense pressure as 
investors tracked develop- 
ments in Indonesia. 

Manila was marked down 
11 per cent at one stage and 
even a subsequent recovery 
left the market to close at a 
57-month low. Singapore was 
also hard hit, falling more 
than 8 per cent at its low for 
the day. 

. MANILA closed 8.3 per 
cent lower on fears that 
regional financial woes 
would intensify the slow- 
down in the economy. The 
composite index ended down 
137.85 at 1.518.00. 

Rumours of a run on 
deposits at Metrobank 
helped to undermine senti- 
ment. In spite of the bank's 
denials, its shares ended 25 
pesos lower at 195 pesos. 
Property shares were also 
badly hit and the sub-index 
lost 8.3 per cent 

SINGAPORE finished 7.4 
per cent down as Indonesian 
investors sold off portfolios 
to repatriate assets. The 
Straits Times Industrials 
index ended at 1 .176.35. down 
94J35. 

Total market turnover was 
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a hefty 352.6m shares, with 
68 gainers to 350 losers. 

Forced liquidation was 

seen across the board, but 
notably in properties and 
banks with high Indonesian 
exposures and potential bad 
debt problems. 

JAKARTA managed to 
apply the brakes after this 
week’s precipitate falls. Hav- 
ing lost 15 per cent in the 
previous three sessions, the 
composite index fell just lft 
per cent to end the week at 
342.97, down 4.136 on the 
day. 

The rupiah staged a recov- 
ery, helping blue chips to 


post gains. However, falls at 
two heavyweights left the 
index in negative territory. 
Satellite operator Indosat fell 
Rp2ft75, or 22.6 per cent to 
Rp8.l25 after its ADRs 
plunged in New York trad- 
ing. Noodle maker Indofood 
lost RpaOO to RplftOO. 

TOKYO dropped to its low- 
est intra-day level since July 
1995 as concerns about the 
Asian financial crisis pushed 
share prices lower, writes 
Gillian Teu m Tokyo. 

in the morning (he Nikkei 
225 average dropped more 
than 2 per cent to touch 
I4.424ft&. However, the mar- 
ket later rebounded sharply' 
on hints that more help for 
Japan's economy might be 
forthcoming. 

Yoshiro Mori, chairman of 
the general council of the 
ruling Liberal Democratic 
party, said he would like per- 
manent tax cuts of Y2.000bn. 

Although the government 
recently announced Y2,000bn 
tax cuts for fiscal 1998, these 
are intended as temporary, 
one-year rebates that will be 
reversed in fiscal 1999. 

Mr Mori’s words pushed 
the index to an intra-day 
high of 15,065.53. However, it 
later closed at 14,995.10. 24.06 


down on the day and below 
the psychologically impor- 
tant 15.000 level. Since 
December 19. the market has 
mostly traded between 15.300 

and 1-L800. 

Volume was an estimated 
400m shares, down from 
Thursday's 485m. The most 
active stocks were Nippon 
Steel and Sumitomo Metal 
Industry, which fell Y6 to 
Y155 and rose Y10 to Y149 
respectively. Sakura Bank, 
which has been trending 
steadily downwards in 
recent weeks, continued to 
, decline. It fell Y2 to Y352. 

The broader based Topix 
index, which covers all 
issues on the first section, 
fell lft per cent to 1,149.19. 
The Osaka stock exchange 
Closed at 14,755.50, 204.77 
lower. Turnover was 9.2m 

HONG KONG dropped 3.9 
per cent, with investors still 
unnerved by turmoil in 
regional markets and higher 
local interbank rates. The 
Hang Seng index dropped 
359.89 to 8,894.64. its lowest 
close since May 10 1995. 

China plays were also hit 
hard, with the China- 
Affiliated Corporations 
Index slumping 6.1 per cent 
the H-share index off 1-5 per 


cent after setting an all-time 
intra-day low. 

News that leading banks 
bad decided to raise prime 
lending rates with effect 
from Monday came after the 
market closed. Properties 
suffered the largest setbacks 
with the sub-index dropping 
6J5 per cent. 

BANGKOK lost 2.9 per 
cent on persistent worries 
that the leading banks 
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would need to raise capital, 
and the SET index closed 
1050 lower at 349.67. 

Analysts noted that the 
currency touched a new 
record low' against the dollar 
briefly during the afternoon, 
which had further soured 
the mood. 


Bangkok Bank was most 
active share, falling B15 to 
Bt62. Thai Fanners retreated 
Bt7 to Bt4450 and Bank of 
Ayudhya Btlft5 to Btl550. 

SEOUL fell prey to the 
regional troubles, ending a 
seven-session winning streak 
fuelled by foreign buying, 
and the composite index lost 
9.96 or 2.4 per cent to 414.00. 

Analysts noted that the 
banking sector, which has 
heavy exposure to Indonesia 
and Thailand, was hardest 
hit by the sell-offs. Cbo 
Hung Bank and Hanil Bank 
were botb limit -down at 
Won3,000 and Won2.6S0. 

KUALA LUMPUR contin- 
ued to trade weakly, 
weighed by currency wor- 
ries. Dealers said the uncer- 
tain mood was generating 
rumours Of immin ent com- 
pany bankruptcies and 
heavy lay-offs. 

Shipping and logistics firm 
Konsortium Perkalan was 
forced to issue a statement 
denying it was facing bank- 
ruptcy. 

However, it said it was 
“trying to cope" with the 
economic slowdown and the 
shares fell 60 cents to 
M$lft2. The composite index 
ended 14.56 lower at 491.60. 


Weak Wall St and Asia push bourses down 


South Africa falls further 


Shares in Johannesburg 
continued to fall with golds 
weak and industrials pushed 
lower by a 7.8 per cent slide 
to R44.70 at SasoL 
. The all-share index ended 
66.6 lower at a four-week, 
low of 5^990.6. 


Golds reversed Thursday’s 
rally, tumbling 18ft or 2 A 
per cent to 725ft. on contin- 
ued worries about the bul- 
lion price. 

The industrials index shed 
7 Sl 8 at 7 J. 83.8. Volume was 
decribed as "meagre". 


The weak opening on Wall 
Street added to the uncer- 
tainty created in Europe by 
the continued fall-out across 
Asia. 

PARIS had another active 
session with 21.4m shares 
traded. France Telecom 
gained FFr3.60 to FFr240.40 
as investors sought the 
defensive merits of the tele- 
coms sector, but the broad 
trend was downwards. 

Most h anks continued to 
slide and computer products 
leader SGS Thompson, hit by 
Asian inspired demand fears, 
lost FFr23.10 or 6.7 per cent 
at FFr321.10. The CAC 40 
index ended 35.13 lower at 
231951. 

Schneider came off FFr9.40 
at FFr326.50 in spite of bro- 
ker optimism over an upbeat 
company visit Asian lending 
concerns remained in place 
at Society G£n6rale, down 
FFr15 at FFr724, and Paribas 
which gave up FFr19 to 
FFr503. 


FRANKFURT finished 
near the day’s lows in spite 
of a slightly firmer dollar, 
and the Xetra Dax index 
closed 55.89 down at 4ft37.75. 
Banks continued to (eel pres- 
sure from their Asian expo- 
sure. Dresdner Bank tum- 
bled DM5.31 to DM80.74. 

Against the trend, Preus- 
sag jumped DM24.20 to 
DM549 on news that the 
state government of Lower 
Saxony and Norddeutsche 
fjindeshank would make an 
offer for 51 per cent of Preus- 
sag Stahl. 

AMSTERDAM was led 
lower by financials plus the 
softer dollar. Among finan- 
cials. Amro and ING racked 
up volume of 25.6m shares 
between them. ABN lost 90 
cents at FI 39.40 and ING 
FI 3.50 at FI 88.30. 

Oil price concerns kept 
sentiment in check at Royal 
Dutch. The shares lost 
FI 1.00 at FI 106 after local 
broker Amstgeld reduced its 
earnings forecasts for 1998. 
The AEX index ended the 
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d ay 1 1.59 lower at 913.80. 

ZURICH was driven lower 
by derivatives related selling 
and the SMI index finished 
79.0 lower at 6,251.2. 

Novartis bucked the trend 
for a second straight day on 
persisting rumours that the 
company planned a share 
buy-back. The shares picked 
up SFr23 to SFr2,413. In the 
opposite direction, Roche 


certificates finished off 
SFr260 at SFT14.190, but up 
from a low of SFrl4,040 as 
NatWest lowered its profits 
forecasts for 1997. 

Winterthur added SFrSO at 
SFrI.800 as the insurer 
unveiled plans to expand its 
activities in central and east- 
ern Europe. 

Zurich Group lost SFr23 to 
SFr668 as it pulled out of its 


proposed deal to take a large 
stake In Hong Kong's trou- 
bled Peregrine Investment. 

MILAN ended on a high 
note after a see-saw day. The 
Mibtel index rose 49 to 17,860 
for a gain of 3 per cent on 
the week, as a late liquidity- 
driven rally eliminated ear- 
ler losses. Asia's crisis re- 
emerged as a factor, with 
Asian earners spending 
much of the day under pres- 
sure. 

Pirelli declined L60 to 
L4.791 while luxury goods 
maker Bulgari struggled to 
end just L7 higher at L8.406. 

Banking shares were also 
hit by profit-taking before 
tr imming losses towards the 
close. Banca Intesa fell L44 
to L7.784 and San Paolo di 
Torino ended L46 higher at 
L18.621. having been down 
L265 at one point. Carlo di 
Benedetti’s CIR holding com- 
pany was in favour, gaining 
L143 to Ll.720 after selling 
its railway activities to GEC 
Alsthom. 

M a drid was again domi- 


nated by speculation about 
the hanking sector, this time 
centring on rumours that 
Banco Santander will soon 
announce the sale of its 
majority stake in Banesto to 
Banco Popular. 

Banco Popular lost ground 
on the talk, shedding Pta410 
to Ptall.700, while Banesto 
added Ptal5 to Ptal.545. San- 
tander struggled to make 
ground, up Pta40 at Pta5,370. 

Elsewhere, sugar produc- 
ers Ebro and Azucarera rose 
sharply on their return from 
suspension caused last 
month by KIO’s decision to 
sell its Ebro stake. 

The two groups are now 
expected to merge. Ebro rose 
Pta350 or 13.6 per cent to 
Pta3,030 while Azucarera 
added the maximum permit- 
ted under bourse rules, up 
Ptai.070 or 15 per cent at 
Pta8ft20. The general index 
finished off 0.89 at 650.83. 

Written and edited by Michael 
Morgan, Jeffrey Brown, Jona- 
than Ford and Peter Hall. 
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, BAT Industries PUJ ADR CM) - 19.725 
: . (07Ja9» £1185625 18) -5 (07JsflBl 
BGPLC IT SteSUO- 20 (0.1. 0. L 0.1,0, 

■ T.1J, 0,1, 0,1,0.5)9(05*359 '• 
-tfPJaBBi 8 31 (f . 0J - 

BG PLC ADR (5.1) - 23.75 [3)4^75 (5) . 

‘ Bbrnteghsm UdaNras BuftSng Sbc 9» 

.. Penn wneeiteflStaCi 000-128% 

■ (OBjaBB) 

Barts Ware QrmpPLC 10% QmPlfCi - ' 

'A»p7JSfl6}. • 

-Brie CWe IndUBfH PLC ADR (1^1 - 535. .'. 

Btth96)- ." J 

: BUieCWe WusrisePlfiaXaLUnsLnSft 
(T975iraBr)-92(07JaBe) 
a»<^PtoW.{irtr-32»5(ro , jWB) ■ 

‘ BodvmtelrdBrHtaidPtCN*irOid25p(Fb 
- K®1S6) - p8B0(07Ja9e)5 ^7Je98) 7 ' 

' (073*38) 70 (07J^B) 70 {D7JaB8).7D 
. (07J89S1 70 (073*90) 70 (073^6) 7D 
' (07JUe)2(D7JBSQZ(0ZtaflB».2(07Ja9e) 
S-(07JaS6) 02 (D6J*96) 4 [O6JeS0)5 
(07Ja9^33|07J9B8l9(07Ja9B)400 . 

(07Jei5}l (tCJaSB)) (073688) 1 (07M8) 

: 1 0(07Jafi8} 3 i07Ja98l - - 

•• Boten Cmi> (MO Ld ComShs lp-3 *a 

pum- '• 

&X** PLC ADR (4.1) -2324(07^98) 

- EteeeyS Nimfies PCC&85%(bnty SW 
FtefCun la Pri £1-77 
ateft.C8PLCADRte1)-29S2(ejaBq 
B«n*lPAiJlIV 1 ^rtaq^y^Pl.C 
. . &5%CuaihdPmra-^»%f07Jtfe)aS 

■ • (07JaS6) >4(073*30) ' ’ 

• Poustaad PLC Old ip- 18(00)39(0 
BwHced & Bb^ey Btddng Sock* utet 
Penn bdBuaringStKEICOOO -.157 

■ -tWJSBJ -e 


Bran kiMRami PLC Cum Red Prf B - 
113*-.(D6JeS8) 

Brfeml 5 Ww PLC Prf Cl - 1331. (07Ja9fl) 1i 
(07J396) \ (070*96) % (070*98) ft 
(070*96) ft (07Ja96) ft (07 JafiB) ft 
(07J*SB) ft (07 JB«1 ft (07J^6) ft 
(070*00) ft (07Ja98) ft <07ja98) ft 
(070396) ft (<J70a96) ft (070*86) ft 
(07Ja96) ft (C7 Jb 98) ft (07Ja9B) ft 
(07Ja96) ft (07Je98) 4 (07j*98> 4 (070a98) 
4 (070*88) 4 (070398) 4 (070398) 4 
(070*98) 4 (070306) 4 (07ju98) 4 (070a98) 
4 (070*981 4 (070*98) 4 (070*98) 4 
(070306) 4 (070*98} ft (07ja89) ft (070*96} 
ft (070*90) ft (07JB95) ft (070306) 

Bristol & Wes PLC 13KftUns PerpSubBds 
-170ft (070306) BO (0703881 
Bnool W»ar UrUs PLC Non-VU On) Cl - 
1090(050398) 

Bnsol WUer PLC eftft Cun Ind Pit Cl - 135 
(060308) 

BrRama Butfne Sooety 13% Perm 1m 
Bearlrg Sh5 £1000 - 175ft |070a98) 

BrdtVi Atewye PLC ADR (1171) - 96996760 
(5) 75 (ft .74674 (5) 

Brins* LM Co PLC Now OH 2Sp - P68S (3) 
Brash PCMeum Co PLCAOfl (6:11 (Each 
Cwlrto 5 Old 25p) - 753122 (100) 6.125 
(07 Jb 98) ' 3 (2) J755 (20) 325 (2) .64 (9) 
385B (42) 343 (28) 3060071 (35) 32 (10) 
7.214176 (501 25 (10. 15, 7) 375 (3. 5) 
Brush Pmreteun Co PLC 9% Cum 2nd Prf Cl 
- 107 13 (05JB9B) 

Brdish Sky Braadastho Group PLC ADR 
(»U- 4447 3 (060a96) 

British Steel PLC ADR HOri) -2235(10, 23. 
1> J31» (3) 37425238 (4) 3742S333 (S) 
37425308(16)’. 72 150) 

British Sie« PLC llftta Deb S* 2016 - 140ft 
(070*08) 

Bririeh SupV I0ft% Red D«b Sft 2013 • f36 
(050396) 

Brtkh Tsfeeomeuilcatm* PIC ADR |1 0.1)- 
70365 (070*961 80375 B) 1375 (3) 34 

m 

B toddwinp l w iHldgs PLC 'ANon-V Ord 'Op - 
90 (070a96) 

Broken tfll Proprietory Co Id On) AS1 • 1335 
Bnrrl Hokltnps P1C4.^> (N«} Cw Cvm 
Rod Pri 20p - 63 (070(86) 

BTR PLC ADR (4;l)-l237 (07JB9Q 34 
(07Js96) 

Budgans PLC 5%Crw Uns In Sfit 2003 - 91 
(05JBS8) 

Efttab PLC MSP - 05 IBS (060306) 
ftinier 0U»J HOp PLC 8ft% 2nd Cum Pri 
£1 - 128 ft(06Ja96) 

6u*her{H.P) HUgs PLC 9Vfc Cum Pri £1 ■ 

130(060*28) 

Burmab CasHl PLC ADR (Sbl) • 353 
(070*99) 

Bwmsh Casbol PLC 7^80 Cum Red Pri £i - 
89 (070*98) 60 (070*96} 

. BumuhCtaODl PLC 8% Cura Pri £1-97 
- ' (070*98) 

BWton Group PLC B% Uns LnSdi 962001 - 
96(070836)6 <ff70a«) 

B2W&dowTHt Fund Rod Od ip -156ft 
(070«8) ft t07J*96) 9 (070*98) 

BZW Emkwmert Fund n LdCnf Redeemable 
Shs ip- 119 (07JaSB) ft (07.U98) 21 
(07 JaSS) 1 (07 Ja39) 

. Cabte AND WMe» Corrms PLC ADR (Sri ) - 
223753376 

Cadbuy SctsMppee PLC ADR (4:il - 4&B3 
:- (070*98)132(26) 

Cten PLC NewCrt 5p (H)-28«i«) ■ ft 

: (4175, 4) 1(0, 11.25) 

CwdoriPLC ■SSls £1 • 92M 3 (1) 

Cotnn CenswmicBikjne plc adr p.1} - 

3836(3) 

’ CaritonC aiw uii caa ota PLC55p |Nb) Cub 
CjW Pit - 131 ft (U7Ja98) .33 (07Ja96) 2 
" (07Ja96J2 (07-Jfi6) 2 (0Wa98) .125 
{070*96} ft (07Js96) ft t07Ja96) 
ttestae Buftfcg Sodety FH Rb Perm in 
3otetng3ha-lIS(p7Ja9Q- 
Cbbhw PLC wb to Sub for Onf - 3 
(05*98} ' 

G9B& PMns PLC 6ft% Utkin S& 2002/07- 
93ft{07jB38) 

Coete Viyeb PLC Bft% Sm Cnv Bd* 
OaW)3£1000{RB)-94(06JB88) 
Gornmpcta User) PLC 6ft% Cumtod M £7 
• 142ft (JJ7 Jb 98J ft (07Jrt6) 
CofrrarctalUnlunPLCBftft CorikiPif £1 - 
145ft (070*98) ft(07JQ96) ft (070356) ft 
(07^86} \ {Dr Ja9Q ' ' ' 

Cnotaon Grnfi PLC 7% Dm Bds 2RU20O4 
(I^} -UBft (073*98) 3 95 4 
C^Opeitaw Bank PLC 9l2S% NonCtsB tod 
Prf £1 - 143 (07 JafiB) 3 ICJ698) 3 
(07Ja981 3 (07Ja9ffl ft (07JB981 
Cooper (Fredanrt) PLC &5p (NeQ Cm Red 
Cum Pfc Prf lOp -32(07033^5(070356! 


Content Gonmd ca nora Group PLC ADR 
(5.1) -91078 (06J*98> 

CouWflds PLC 7V% Una Ln Sit 200QQ5 • 
101ft (07J*9B) 3ft (07Jrt8) 

Court* PLC 53% (Nat) Cum Pri £1 -96 
(D60flS8) 

Coventry ButUng Sodory 12V4 Pam M 
Bearing Sa £1000 (Rao) - 161ft (07 J*BB) 
ft (07J*96) 2ft (07Ja38) 

Daly Mai 8 General Tn* Pin Old 50p - 
206B(D7JoB8l 

Dares Esans PLC 10M la MIO Deb S* 
2012- 104 (05Ja98) 4 (06J*Sfl? 
Debenhsms Retal PLC 7ft% UnsLnSfc 
2002457-103(073*90) 

Dee Vrtey Gmp PLC Non V)q Od 5p • 410 
(073*90) 

Diageo PLC ADR (4.1) - 37.0075 (5)373(20) 
05(25} 

Dixons Group PLC ADR (Xl) - 2078 
(D73a0B) 

Dragon 01 PLC WS to SUj tar Old IEP025 - 
35(1) 

Dunlap Ptertatoa Ld 6» Cun Prf £1 - 68 
(073*90) 

East SutOy Hdgs PLC 7.8% Cun Ind fftf £l 

- 120ft 1 (053*98) 

E c deri ratc a l Inairanca Office PLC 8325% 
Non Cum fnd Pri £1 - 125ft (073*96) ft 
(073*98)% (073*06) ft (073*98) ft 
(073*90) ft (073808) 

Emess PLC 625p (NeO Cw Cun Pit 5p ■ 67 
(073*98) ft (073*90) 8 (073*08} 8 (073*90) 
S(O73a90) 

£rwpkPtGOnyXt>-268{r$) ft (5) ft <0)9 
(073*98) 70 (1) 70 (07JaB8) 70 (07J*90) 1 
11,2,10,30,50,0,1,84) V.(i, 2, 1.0) 2 
IQ. 1.0. 1.0, 4. 1.50. 1.0, 1,3, 1.5, 3,1. 
0,1,0,1.2.0,1380,500,2000) 

Enagy Caphal bnanpeni Co PlC 6% Cm 
UK Ln 8te 1999 [20plPp) - 15 (083*081 
Energy Group PLC ADR (4ril • 443235124 
(25) 325 (073*96) 325 (05JtfB) 

68600909 (6) 3875 (07Ja9B) 

Enterprise Ol PLC iCftrivUneLn Sit 2013- 
J34. 7 (073*90? 5ft (073688) 

Ejptorafcn Co PLC Old Sat Sp . 387 
(053898) 

FateonHtogs PLC OnJ Sp- 145(053*96) 
Feedbart PLC 10% Cnv Red Prf 9 b £1 - 
135 (073096) 7 1073*80) 40 (073*981 
FJ. Group PLC New Od 5p (FPJRAL • 
1001/98} - 1000 (0.20)5(20) 

Rnaittuonei Btekfng Soeteiv nft% Parin he 
Bearing Shs £10000 - 157 (073880) 

FWi ftxsan FU3 11 3)9% Cun Pf £1 - 130 
(06335$ 

FbH5 Gra*> PLC Old 5p - 65 ft (D6Ja98) 
Fmnifly Hotob PLC S% Cnv Cun Red Prf £1 
-92335(063*96) 

Friendy Itateia n£ 7% Qsr Cunt Rad Prf £1 

- 92 (073a9B) 

Geflarier Qoup PLC ADR (4n) - 20326 
(023^6) 275 (0) 375 (36) 3462586 (33) * 
3 (125) 3645 (3Z8) .18 (83) .1675 (10) 
.2375 (8) -25 (125} -373 (125) 

Geared Income Secumee Ld Zero Div Old Prf 
aooip - i(J2ft (07Ja36) 3ft fl)7Ja59l ft 
(073806) 

General Acodert PLC 7tei Cum Ind Prf El - 
T33ft (07J^6) ft (073*90) ft (O7J*80) 4 
(07 JaSS) 

Genera; Acrtted PIC CUn tod Pri £1 * 

147k (073*96) ft |07Je98) ft {07 Jh 98) 
Genend Cette PLC ADR (S-.ij - S&4375 p5) 
53(9.2.1) 

GtnaaJ Sectoe Co PLC ADR (in) - B£l 
{073*98} 

GUb S Dsidy PLC Old iDp- 100 (073*38) 
GKN PLC ADR (1^1) -21.14 (063*98) 

Glare Wetoome PLC ADR pi) ■ 47.B12S 
(Q&JeSB) 9^25 (07AS8) .75 (50) J7S (10) 
JB5 {073e9Q aaUZS (351 * SI ()3) 
(Sera* PLCl0%iflW()DebS& 
1BI2H8- 133ft (D5J*96) 

Qttd PcftoaJ Esaas PLC.7iS% la Wg 
Deb S* 2027-1 05ft (06Ja98) 

Grarafs aoup PLC 7% Cnr Subod Sds 
2003 £1 (Regd) - 108ft (07J*9B) 

Greenate Gra^ PIC 8% Corn Pri £1 - 121ft 
(053*98) 

Greenafe dug PLC fiftflt bid Uro Ui SHi - 
127(073*98) 

Green Propury Co Ne* Qrd £Pa25 
(FPffSL - 124)1/08) - p345 (073*9® 
Greycoat Pl£ Wts to Sub lor Od - 20 
(073*98) 20 (07JS98) 20 (073*96) 1 
(07JaXn 


Haco Ld IDftft Several Deb SW 2017 - 
137JJ7B125 1073*98) .078125 IDTJaStl) 
Hrtfax PLC 12% Perp Sub Bds £ - i54ft 
(063*98) 

Hanson PLC ADR (5:1) - 22.71 .78.8125.675 
(O73e90t 

HeidysS Hmcne PIC Orri 5p - 227 
(073*98) ft (073*96) 9 (07Ja96j 33 
(073*98)3(073*98) 

Haatemara Estates 10 V% isr Mq Deb S*i 
98/2003 - 100 (023*96) 

Heart c4 Mdloman PLC Ord 10p - 100 
(07Jh9B) 100 (073*90) 4 <O7JeS0) 
ItenRigaey Properties PLC 10375% i* Mq 
Deb Sfc 31/7/23 -1S4ft 1073*98) 

Htedwm Hdgs PLC ADR (4:1) - 1039 
(0730*) 

Housing Pinanc* Carp Ld 7% Deb Ste 2009 - 
100ft (073 bS6) 

HSBC Httgs PLC Ord 75p (Hk Reg) - 5H1491 
(073*93) 7 (073*96) 9 1073*98) 510 
(073*38) 1 (073*96) 2 (073*98) 8 (073e9B) 
30 (073*90) 30 (073*90) 2 (073396) 2 
(0733*0) 3 <D?3e9» 3 (073*90) S 
(073*98) 9 (073aB8) 42 (07Jtf8) 

HSBC rtdgs PLC 11 ^9% Sii»d Bus 2002 
£1 (Reg) - 113 1073*9B| 6 (073*38) 
toetond Group R.C Oer Com Red W 20p - 
110 (073a96) 10 |073a96) 10 |073 b 981 10 
(07Ja9B) 44 (073398) ft (073 b 98) 
langMA. Atoms Ld 0ftft Cun 2nd Pri Sft 
El-60 (063*96) 

■ngaorti, Morris Ld 6ft% Cum Pri Sft £1 - 
71 (073*98) 

htoerta Chemcel (ndusate PLC ADR (4.1) - 
04.126 (1) 26 (07 JaSS) J (3) 57 10. 25) 
5784 130) *.75(1) 

kch Kenneth Kapng Utter lOp - 000 
(063*06) 

lonlca Group PLC ADR (11 ) - 5.42 (t ) 

Jersey Eteandty Co Ld 'AXM Cl - 2«ft 
ICGJBUB) 

Johnson Group Oaerers PLC 75p (Met) Cra> 
Cum Red Prf 1 0p* H9ft (073a96) 

Kayser Bondor Ld 8% Red Cun Prf Sft £1 - 
70(053*06) 

KkqtbDtt PLC ADR (21) - 28.26 (073*961 
Kurwh PLC 7p Cn» Cun Red Prf Sp - 88\ 
(OGJsfiS) 

KvaemerPLC 9ft% Uns Ln Sft 2000D5 - 
1Mft(053a96) 

Kvaamer PLC lOVlt Uns Ln Sft 2001/06 • 
105ft (07Je88) 

Ladbrom Gn*to PLC ADR (11) - 3452 
(073*98) 

land Securitas PLC 7% Cnv Bds 3OG/2OO0 

£1000TO- 157ft J06JB96) 

LASMO PLC lOVh Deb Sft 2000 - 120ft 6ft 
(053*901 

Leeds ft Hotoeck Bu9dtog Soctely 13*»> 

Perm Ini Be*nng Shs - 1 82 Jft 4ft 5f 
(063206) 

Legal & General Sow PLC 6*r% Or 
Sdaad Bds 3VV08 £1000 (Rg) - 259 
(073*93) 9 (073*96) ft (073*001 ft 
(073390) (073306) 60 (07 J*9Bj 80 

{O7Jad0) ft (073*90) 535* (073*98) 
lex Santo PIC Cum ftf £7 - 74 

(053*98) 

London Fhatoa & (nvesment Grp PLC Wta 

to Sub lor Old - 12 (07J*9B) 

Landed lnornaflonal Group PLC ADR (51) • 

119(66JbSB) 

LcnrtiO PLC ADR (11) ■ 1.43 (07Ja98) 
LwreMteiV PLC ADS (101) - 35Z B75 
(063*88) 

Ifeictqoie Hddtogs PLC Ord 20p - 105 
(073*86) 

Marks S Spencer PLC ADR (61) - 60 

(O 6 J 388 ) 

McAlpIne (AJfned) PLC 9% Cun Prf Cl - 114 

(073*88) 

McCarthy 8, Sw» PLC 7% Cm Uns Di Sft 
19950004 - 96 (07Ja9B) B (07JaS6) 

McKay SecuUss PLC Cap 20p - 140 

(06JBS6) 

UB’C F\C 8% DnsLn Sft 2000415-103 
(073*96) 2 (07Ja98) 

UEPC PLC 1Qft% Uns Ln Sft 2032 - 141ft 
(O5JS08) 

Mann Remi Gra*) PLC Bft% Uns Li Sft 

gaoxx- 97 (07JB9B) 

Mttand Bar* PLC 14% SubonJ U# Ln Sft 
2002477- 126ft (07Jafl8) 

Mo/yreu* Fhance PLC 8ft% lei Deb Sft 
31712/2019- 115 (OOJnsB) 
fcbrtbsr (A. S 3-1 G«M> PLC 7% Cum Prf £1 
-69(023396) 


Nasonal Austria BerftLd Old AS1 -22.03 
Netenal Pomr PLC ADR (4.1) - 
Ntetonil KMitater Bank PLC A0R (fti) - 
103215)4.5(5) 

National VftMnbtoter to* PLC 9% 
SeriATNon-Cun Prt £1 - 147ft (07Ja98l ft 
1073*90) 575 (073*901 575 (O7JB901 57S 
(07 JaSS) ft (07J*96) 

Nafcnal Westminster Bar* PIC i2ft» 
Subord-Une Ln Sft 2004- 129ft (07J*96I 
.46875(073*98} 

NEC finance PLC tO^flfc Deb SO. 2016 - 
1473JJ125 (073*98) 

Newcastle BUtfng Soctety 10V% Penn Hit 
Bearing Shs £1000 - 148ft (07Ja98) 
NMcastie BwkSng Soaoy 12ft*. Penn ht 
Bearing Shs £1000 - 174ft (063BB8I 
NFC PLC 7ft* Cnr Bds 2007 £1000 IRg) • 
99ft (07Ja96) 

Northern Foods PLC 6M9 Crm Sub Bds 
06(06410 £1000 (Rg) ‘ 102 (073898) ft 
(073*98) 

Norftem Reerottmert Qbup PLC Ord 5p - 
142 (073*96) 3 (J) 5 (4) 6 (145. I) 7 (4. Ml 
8f (10) 8* (5) 8 (1. 2) 9 (11 ft (1) ft ll 1 50 
(7. 1.2. 3. 2} 11(4) 

Northern Rock PLC l2ft% Perp Sub Ns (8r) 

- 1 70 (073*96) 70 (073*98) ft (07J*98) 
OEM PLC Oni 25p - 33 (07 Ja0B) ft (07 Jtf0) 
ft(O7J*90) 5 

Orange PLC ADR (5:1) - 20.75 02 (073*96) 
Panfhar Secutdes PLC Wb *> Sub tar Ord - 
32p9De97) 

Paramount PLC Cum Sec Cm ffed Prf Shs 
£1-70 (073*96) 

Paereon. Zochonb PLC 10% Cun Prt £1 - 
136ft (023296) 

Peel Kktge PLC 525% (Net) Cm Cun Non.V 
Pri Cl -23740(053*90) 

Peninsular 8 Onent Steam Nw Co 7Vft Cnv 
Bds I0I5AX3 £1000 (Regtf) • 1 15^(073*98) 
6(073*90) 

Parians Foods PLC Bp (NeQ Cun Cm Red 
Pri l Op • 110 (073*33) 2 t07JaS8) 

PrtBrtB RC V*k Cun Prt £i . 100 (083*98) 
AmarGen PLC ADR (4.1) - 50375 (073*981 
Prorater Faroes PLC ADR (Z1) • 13.73 
(073806) 

Pramter Faroe! PLC B92pCum Cm Red Prt 
(Storting Coupon) - 13.135 (073*06) 
ttiaens Moal Houses PLC 12% la Mtg Deb 
Sft 2013 - 114ft (07J*96) 

Racal Eteceonics PLC ADR (2rtt • 808 
(OZJe98) 

Rao Gazprom AOS (Repr 10 Ocd Rurt 01 
(144A) - S2425 (073*36) 

R£A.Hdgs PLC 9% Cun Pit £l ■ 94 
(OSJaee) 

Rachn 6 Cctman PLC 5% Cun Prt £1 - 73ft 
(073*981 

Regal Hotel Group PLC Cm Cum Red FM 
3001 £1 - 100 (O7JB0B) 100 (07J*96) 
Reuttre HtMtogs PLC ADR (6:1 ) - 
34.70000076 (25) 66.11 (15) 2. (07Js9B) 

25 (073*901 .25 (H) 26 (5! J64097S6 (5) 
375 (5. 7) 00277 (1) ' J5K (5) SI (20) .7 
(0)0(5) 

Wo Tmto PLC Ord lOp (ft) • 730 50 (053*96) 
Rto Tmto PLC ADR (4:1) - 5055 (073*90} 

As Toito PLC X32S%-ACun Prf £1 - 70 
(QSJa38| 

Rota^yce PLC ADR (5.1) • 1906 (07JB98) 
Royal 4 Sui Afcnce ins Group PLC 7-25% 
Cm 94 Bds 3001/06 £1000 (Rag)- 164 
(073*08) 

Royal & Sun ARance tos Grotto . 

Cun tod Prf £1 - 125 (073*98) 5 (073*98) 

5 (073x96) S (073*33) 5 (073*931 
Sansbuy (J) PLC 6% Ind Uns Ln S* • )17 
(07JaS8) 

Swtf Arabia invesimsm FLnl Ld Ord Sts 
SOD) - 9.125 (07Ja88) 

Santee Gartton (3.1 Graq PLC fst Mq 
Deb Sft 2023 - 10203 (05Ja98) 

Sdd PLC 5k* On Cun Red Pri ZORffl 
£1 - 102 (OBJeSS) 

Scmaw iteda Graq PLC 850% Cm Uns 

Ln Sft 2007 ■ 103 (073298) 

SCSUoratstory PLC Oid Ip -116(1) 
Sedgracit Soup PLC 7ft% Cm Bds 
31SCOOB £5000 (Rg) - 101 (07Js98) 
Sawm Tiert PLC V She 36p - 31 p 1 
(073*9$ 1 (073*96) 

Shaw (Arthu) 8 Co PLC Oid 5p - 3ft 
(O&Jafie) 

She* Transport ft Tretfing Co FVCOrdSp 
m • 425 (07J*96) 5 (073*36) 40 (07Ja88) 


Shea Dxn^xm 8 Tiatteg Co PLC ADR (Bn) - 
40.6(16) -673838 (10) 090834 (10) 1.125 
(O7JB90) .15 (101 .1861Z7 (10) ’ .1875 
(O7JB08) 2 117) 25 (07Ja96) .3 (1) 2125 
(07Ja9B) 2625 (07JB98) 375 (073*98) 
.4375 (073*081 .45 (4| .498615 («) .406816 
(5) .49681825 (16) 3 |07J*9B) .0675 (10) 
.75 (4) .75 (O7Ja30) 065 (07J*98) 

Shapnto Group PLC Ord Sp - 22 (073*98) 
SAwmmas Group PLC Old Sta 1EPfL025p 
(RU - 024)1/86) - 42 (05JB98! 

Sfcqnn ButtSrg Sooety i2-'a% Penn bn 
Beattog Shs £1000 (Reg) - 177% 8 ft# ft# 
*4 (063*96) 

StyePTreme PLC V Warrants - 2ft (3) 4 (0) 
SmitMite Beeeham PLC ADR (5:1) - 5126 
(200*97) .3125 (02J*96) .4375 (02J*98) 3 
l06Je98) .75 (O7J*S0) .75 (073*66] 2 (25) 

. 1324 (DXJU8) 25 (O7Jb00) V 7 (10) .01 

(10) 3.11 00) .126 <5. 1. 10, 41 .15 («) .16 
(50)21 (10.20.9)22(150)2503.5)27 

(11) 28 (10) 21 (10) 23 (20) 275 (10. 5. 
10) .4 (6)2(10) 

Smbh (W.ai Grom PLC Red Une In 
S* - 77 (073*08) 

Southern BeUre PLC ■8’ She 30p - 30 ©, l) 
30 (073*98) 1 (07J*98) . 

South StetatdsMe water PLC 0V% Red Deb 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Lower Saxony steps 
in at Preussag Stahl 


By Ralph Atkins in Bonn 


The German state of Lower 
Saxony is to buy a control- 
ling stake in the steel subsid- 
iary of Preussag, the con- 
glomerate based in Hanover, 
the state's capital. 

The unexpected move, 
announced last night by Ger- 
hard Schr&der. the state's 
prime mini ster, followed 
pledges by Mr Schroder to 
protect the steel industry in 
Lower Saxony and up to 
10,000 jobs. Mr Schroder, a 
Social Democratic, faces 
state elections on March 1. 

Preussag Stahl is esti- 
mated to be worth more 
than DMlbn (£300m). Preus- 
sag. its parent company, 
had been expected to float 
the subsidiary or seek a 
trade buyer - which led to 
fears of a foreign buyer con- 


centrating capacity else- 
where. 

Last night, the state gov- 
ernment. which made the 
offer in conjunction with the 
publicly-owned Nord- 
deutsche Landesbant. 
described the deal as a "tem- 
porary operation" which 
would buy "peace and time". 
Such a step ‘Is naturally the 
job of a government which is 
interested in the economic 
structure of the state", an 
official said. 

The federal SDP is expec- 
ted choose either Mr Schro- 
der or Oskar Lafontaine. 
prime minis ter of Saarland, 
as its chancellor candidate 
shortly after the Lower Sax- 
ony poll. 

Preussag Stahl, although 
profitable and benefiting 
from recent rises in steel 
prices, has been under pres- 


sure in an increasingly com- 
petitive steel industry. 

Preussag decided to cede 
control of the subsidiary 
after the merger or the steel 
interests of Thyssen and 
Krupp, the rival German 
engineering groups. It 
argued that the longer term 
future of Preussag Stahl, 
which has a turnover of 
DMSbn. could be better 
secured! by finding a new 
partner. 

The basis of the deal was 
struck yesterday during a 
meeting between Mr Schro- 
der and Michael Frenzel, 
Preussag chairman, but 
details have yet to be finali- 
sed. The sale price will be 
set after a report from inde- 
pendent consultants. 

Lower Saxony and NordLB 
will initially buy 51 per cent 
of Preussag Stahl. But a fur- 
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Gerhard Schrdden move Is a "temporary operation' which will buy "peace and time* 


ther agreement will cover 
transfer of the remaining 
shares by the end of 1999 - 
possibly direct to other 
investors lined up by Mr 
Schroder. The Lower Saxony 


government said Mr Schro- 
der would look for future 
private investors to take 
shares in Preussag Stahl 
“who would look after the 
industrial policy interests of 


Lower Saxony". That left 
open the possibility of Preus- 
sag being sold on later this 
year - or even being floated 
under plans drawn up by its 
existing parent. 
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US producers suffer as 
competition hits Midwest 
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fall 


By Mate] Vipotnik In Tallinn 


Estonia's largest banks 
seem to have defied the 
liquidity crisis which hit its 
stock market last October, 
figures released yesterday 
show. 

Hnncahank, the Estonian 
savings bank, was the latest 
institution to report positive 
results earlier this week. 
Net Income for its Estonian 
banking operations 
increased 63 per cent to 
EKr.381.8m (526m) on reve- 
nues of EKr888,9m in 1997. 

Deposits rose 68 per cent, 
to EKr5.56bn, with share- 
holders' equity up 
EKr 357.8m to EKrl.06bu. 

The strong results were 
achieved in spite of the 
October turmoil which saw 


the local bourse lose more 
than 50 per cent of its value. 

Tallinn's stock exchange 
had grown rapidly until tur- 
bulence in international cap- 
ital markets and a tighten- 
ing of reserve requirements 
by the Bank of Estonia, the 
central bank, squeezed 
liquidity and sent interest 
rates soaring. In the ensuing 
market fall, several banks 
reported losses from securi- 
ties trading. 

In November, H ansa hank 
reported losses of about 
EKr 50m. as did Hoiupank, 
another large h ank, whose 
securities trading-related 
losses lead to a total loss of 
EKr ll.3m for the month. 
But November was the only 
month in which Hoinpank 
realised a loss during 1997. 


Hoiupank’s unaudited, 
end-of-year figures show the 
bank increased net profits 
from EKr67.9m to 
EKr233i5m. Its assets more 
than doubled to EKr4A7bn. 

Tbe banks’ growth can be 
attributed to rapid economic 
expansion, which has seen 
bank lending Increase more 
than 50 per cent annually in 
the past three years. Mike 
Wbeelhouse, analyst at 
Nomura, said while the 
under-banked market could 
probably muster 50 per cent 
growth in 1998, the vigi- 
lance of the central bank 
was likely to keep loan 
growth to about 30 per cent 
Tbe Bank of Estonia has 
announced plans to increase 
capital adequacy ratios fur- 
ther this year. 


By Nikki Tart in Chicago 


Economic belt-tightening hit 
the US Midwest yesterday as 
Owens-Coming, a building 
materials producer, 
announced it was cutting its 
workforce by 9 per cent, and 
Libbey, a glass tableware 
maker, warned of iower- 
than-expected profits. 

Owens-Coming, which is 
based in Toledo said it would 
take a pre-tax charge of 
J250m to cover a range of 
restructuring measures, 
including the loss of 2.200 
job6. 

The company said the 
reorganisation reflected cost 
pressures, particularly in 
certain insulation markets. 
In the latter half of 1997. 
Owens acknowledged that it 


was being hammered by 
competition. It estimated 
that industry prices for resi- 
dential insulation feK 10 per 
cent last year, although it 
has tried to push through a 
price Increase since the start 
of 1998. 

The company said the 
restructuring plan would cut 
about $100m from operating 
costs in 1998, and $75m in 
1999. Job losses would be 
spread equally between its 
North American and over- 
seas operations. 

Meanwhile, the pricing 
pressures have caused 
Ownens to cut its earnings 
estimate for 1997, ahead of 
restructuring charges, to 
about 53 a share. Analysts' 
forecasts had previously 
averaged about $3.73. down 


from $4.65 in 1996, according 
to First Call. 

Libbey, which is also 
based in Toledo, also warned 
that fourth quarter profits 
would be disappointing - 
although the company added 
that its goal of double-digit 
profits growth for 1998 was 
unchanged. The company 
blamed higher- than -expected 
costs and “disappointing 
sales to retail customers late 
in the Christmas selling sea- 
son" for the shortfall. It said 
fourth quarter earnings per 
share would be between 55 
and 60 cents, compared with 
analysts’ estimates of about 
70 cents. 

On Wall Street. Libbey’s 
shares fell sharply, losing 
$3*i to $33 by midday. Owens 
dropped SL, to $32%. 
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Nutriceuticals head the menu 

Foods devised by drug companies are creating 
x tun is the latest nutri- a wr jte Daniel Green and Greg Mclvor 
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T his week's yoghurt- 
that-makes-you-feel- 
full is the latest nutri- 
ceutical. These are foods 
developed by medical scien- 
tists rather than nutrition- 
ists. and backed by scientific 
evidence. At the very least, 
they offer marketers a new 
weapon, and may provide 
benefits for consumers. 

The yoghurt was invented 
by Scottish biotechnology 
company Scotia. It went on 
sale in Sweden on Thursday, 
and Scotia is in talks with 
international food manufac- 
turers for rights to sell it 
elsewhere. 

It tastes like ordinary 
yoghurt (a rather creamy 
yoghurt, actually, according 
to a small study in the 
Financial Times office), but 
has a component, called O li- 
bra. that makes the eater 
feel f uh- 

It works, says Scotia, by 
stimulating the nerve end- 
ings in the small intestine 
that tell the brain eating 
time is over. The company 
identified a component of 
palm oil that sends the mes- 
sage and mixed it with oat 
oil and water to make an 
emulsion that can be used 
by food manufacturers. 

Biotechnology and phar- 
maceutical companies have 
usually stayed away from 




the food industry, which 
they see as offering low 
profit margins in compari- 
son with medicines. But the 
latest scientific discoveries 
are offering insights into the 
body's biochemistry that 
allow a big price premium 
for high-technology foods. 

The price of the new 
yoghurt is twice that of ordi- 
nary yoghurt. Even this 
looks modest compared with 
the price of Benecol. a cho- 
lesterol-reducing margarine 
made by Finland's Raisio. 

The Raisio example illus- 
trates both the potential and 
the pitfalls of nutriceuticals. 

Benecol, which has been 
shown by clinical studies to 
cut blood cholesterol levels, 
has been an investor's 
dream. Shares in Raisio have 
risen 11-fold since Benecol 
first came to prominence in 
1996. 

Nevertheless, the marga- 
rine, is some way from ful- 
filling its international 
potential, being at present 
available only in Finland 

For months, Benecol, 
which sells at about seven 
times the price of normal 
margarines, sold out as soon 


as it hit Finnish supermar- 
ket shelves, but Raisio has 
had problems obtaining suf- 
ficient quantities of the key, 
cholesterol-lowering ingredi- 
ent to meet demand. 

The ingredient, known as 
stanol ester, is a plant-based 
by-product of wood pulping 
and vegetable oil extraction. 
Raisio says the construction 
of new stanol ester produc- 
tion plants and agreements 
with outside suppliers have 
overcome supply problems. 

“We are not going to make 
the same mistake again," 
said Sten von Hellens, a Rai- 
sio official. 

Benecol's potential was 
underscored last year when 
Johnson & Johnson of the 
US agreed to market it 
worldwide. Mr von Hellens 
said finding a large partner 
was a pre-condition for Bene- 
col’s international launch, 
due in the autumn in the US. 
"We saw clearly that in mar- 
kets where we were not pres- 
ent we needed a partner. As 
a small Finnish company it 
would have been almost 
impossible to enter the US 
market alone," he said. 

Besides margarine. J&J is 


expected to introduce other 
products containing stanol 
ester. Because the substance 
is fat-soluble. It can be used 
in any product containing 
fat such as salad dressings, 
cooking oil, and indeed 
yoghurt. 

As far as biotechnology 
and pharmaceuticals compa- 
nies are concerned, the 
potential outweighs the 
risks. 

Switzerland's Novartis, the 
world's biggest pharmaceuti- 
cals company, is investing 
heavily in nutriceuticals. It 
is trialling a diet to alleviate 
osteoporosis, the brittle bone 
disease most usually found 
in older women. The diet is 
based not on calcium but ou 
amino acids, the building 
blocks of proteins. Another 
trial is aimed a helping chil- 
dren with allergies. 

But, says Paul Herrling, 
head of research at Novartis: 
“Food and cosmetics compa- 
nies are staying away 
because they fear medical 
regulation. There has been 
no clinical trial of whether 
children who eat cornflakes 
do better than those who do : 
not" i 
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So does the yoghurt work? 
A 29-person clinical trial at 
the University of Ulster cited 
by Scotia found that it 
reduced calorie intake by 16 
per cent in a subsequent 
meal. 


And in the two-person 
trial at the Financial Times, 
neither the science editor 
□or the pharmaceuticals cor- 
respondent made their cus- 
tomary teatime raid on the 
chocolate machine. 
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FT World Policy Guide is the only international 
source of information on new products and policy 
innovations in the commercial insurance market. 


on behalf of 


Published monthly, it examines a different class of 
insurance in each issue, comparing policy wordings 
and types of cover in the UK and worldwide. The 
two-year* subject programme builds into a complete 
library of insurance policies, instantly available for 
easy reference. 


TEXTRON ACQUISITION LIMITED 
an indirect wholly owned subsidiary of 
Textron Inc. 
to acquire 

RANSOMES PLC 


FT World Policy Guide 
analyses and comments on: 

Key market players and how they 
have performed 

Significant policy trends 

Special risk factors 

Disputed policy wordings - with 
contributions from top lawyers 

2 year subscription: 

£830 (UK) £860/$1462 (Overseas) 


For further information contact: 
FT Finance. Maple House, 
149 Tottenham Court Road, 
London W1P9LL.UK 
Telephone: +44 rOi 171 896 2286 
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Thyssen, Krupp clear obstacle to merger Danish fund 


’ By Peter Norman in Bonn 


.The naaili barrier to the 
planned merger of the Thys- 
sen and Krupp engineering 
groups whs removed yester- 
day with an understanding 
that- the -chief executive's 
role should. . be shared 
between Cerhard Cromme, 
chief executive of Krupp 
Hoesch; and Ekkehard 
Schulz,; head of Thyssen 
Krupp Stahl, the two groups' 
joist flat steehnaking subsid- 
iary.- ■ • 

Thyssen and Krupp 
announced that the two 


managers had been charged 
with working out a “joint 
industrial concept" for the 
merged group, to be 
approved by the supervisory 
board of Thyssen on January 
22 and by that of Krupp on 
February 5, 

If the boards back the 
plan. Mr Cromme and Mr 
Schulz will be asked to final- 
ise details for approval by 
shareholders* extraordinary 
meetings, possibly in the 
autumn. 

The derision to share the 
chief executive’s role marks 
the end of a bitter power 


struggle between Mr 
Cromme and Dieter Vogel, 
Thyssen chief executive. 

The announcement, issued 
after regular stock-exchange 
hours, said Mr Vogel had 
decided he was no longer a 
candidate for the top job. He 
will continue as Thyssen 
chief executive until the 
shareholder's meeting. 

Mr Schulz was the sur- 
prise beneficiary of the tus- 
sle. 

He was head of Thyssen 's 
steel making subsidiary until 
late last year, when he took 
over as chief executive of the 


newly created Thyssen 
Krupp Stahl, a joint venture 
in winch Thyssen holds a 6U 
per cent stake and Krupp 40 
per cent. 

The intense rivalry 
between Mr Vogel and Mr 
Cromme was mainly respon- 
sible for holding up negotia- 
tions between the two Ruhr- 
based companies on the 
details of the merger, which 
was announced on Novem- 
ber 4. 

The agreement would cre- 
ate a heavy-industry concern 

with sales of more than 
DMSObo ($33bm a year and 


about 190.000 employees. 

Mr Vogel fought especially 
hard for the top job. deploy- 
ing J.P. Morgan, the invest- 
ment bank, and public rela- 
tions specialists to boost his 
candidacy. 

However, his candidature 
came under a cloud after 
Berlin public prosecutors 
announced charges against 
him for allegedly 
mishandling funds in 
connection with the group's 
takeover some years ago of 
an eastern German trading 
company. 

Mr Cromme kept out of 


the limelight, confident of 
the support of Bertholdt 
Beitz. the 84-year-old chair- 
man of the Krupp founda- 
tion. which holds 51 per cent 
of Krupp's capital and which 
is destined to he the merged 
group's biggest shareholder. 

Managers close to the 
merger admitted that hating 
two chief executives would 
be less than ideal but neces- 
sary to break the deadlock. 

The solution is not unprec- 
edented in German business. 
It was successfully used at 
the top of Deutsche Bank in 
the 1970s and 1980s. 


Wings fall off a Hong Kong high-flyer 

Weak management has left Peregrine facing possible collapse \ 


L ike Icarus, Peregrine 
was overly ambitious, 
flew too high and got 
badly burned. The aggres- 
sive pan-Asian investment 
bank, which grew to have 
shareholders fUnds of $900m, 
is today not even allowed to 
buy $100 worth of shares. 

Following yesterday's ter- 
mination of restructuring 
discussions- with Zurich 
Group of Switzerland, the 
Hong Kong bank must 
quickly find a new partner. 
Failure to do so is likely to 
lead to collapse. 

The demise of Peregrine, 
which fed off the growth of 
corporate Hong Kong and 
C hina , would send shock- 
waves far beyond the bank 
itself. 

Nemesis come in file form 
of weak management and 
risk controls. The group.was 
left with an exposure of 
$170m. or one-fifth of its cap- 
ital base, to a small Indone- 
sian cab company. Zurich 
Group,, which was to have 
been its saviour with a 
$200m cash-for-shares injec- 
tion. walked away from the 
deal at the last minute. 

Peregrine has been left to 
find other investors or. with 
credit lines likely to be pul- 
led. face insolvency. 

“Up until six m onths ago 
they could do no wrong,” 
says one industry veteran. 
“Every other red-chip deal 
was falling into their lap: 
their share price was HK$19. 
If the stock was trading 
today it would be $2.50 or $3 


- it’s staggering how quickly 
this has happened." 

Founded in 1988 by Philip 
Tose, formerly chief execu- 
tive of Citicorp Scrimgeour 
Vickers, and Francis Leung, 
a corporate financier. Pere- 
grine had all the credentials. 
It was backed by such lumi- 
naries of the Hong Kong cor- 
porate scene as Li Ka-shing 
and Citic Pacific. Beijing’s 
main investment agency. 

It grew rapidly on the back 
of a strong equity business. 
Big deals - from placements 
by China-backed companies 
to Mr Li's restructuring of 
his corporate empire and 
mooted takeover of Hong- 
kong Electric - invariably 
carried the Peregrine name. 

Peregrine's fixed-income 
team is beaded by Andre 
Lee. Mr Lee. former Pere- 
grine employees say. was 
given autonomy far beyond 
his experience. “Mr Tose 
thought he [Mr Lee] could 
walk on water," says one. 

Today, Peregrine’s options 
look bleak. The Securities 
and Futures Commission, 
the industry regulator, has 
slapped restrictions on the 
group: Peregrine can sell, 
but not buy, shares and may 
close options contracts on 
the Futures Exchange, but 
not enter new ones. 

Analysts reckon the erst- 
while wunderkind could be 
forced to declare insolvency. 
“They would be looking for 
white knights coming in at 
very short notice, but I’m 
not sure that’s necessarily 


easy to achieved says one. 

"Why would they not have 
done that earlier when the 
group was in a sounder posi- 
tion. rather than now when 
the overall credibility of the 
firm is far weaker?" 

The original backers, such 
as Mr Li, now own relatively 
modest holdings iu the pri- 
vate Peregrine vehicle, 
which in turn owns 26.6 per 
cent of the listed company, 
and are not seen as white 
knights - particularly when 
the regional meltdown has 
taken the lustre off financial 
services as an investment. 

F oreign banks are also 
considered unlikely to 
come to the rescue. 
US bankers speak primly 
about “culture and manage- 
ment control issues", sug- 
gesting the more likely out- 
come will be grabbing 
corporate deals and cherry- 
picking staff. 

Outright insolvency would 
make Peregrine Hong Kong’s 
first big casualty of the 
Asian crisis, leaving the reg- 
ulators with a huge damage 
limitation exerase. 

"This is unprecedented," 
says one investment banking 
chief. “How will Hong Kong 
handle this? In the past, 
small brokerages have gone 
bust, and the compensation 
fund was able to deal with 1L 
We had a banking crisis, but 
that was handled by the 
[then] banking commission. 

“You don't have, as you 
had in the Barings collapse. 


a Bank of England trying to 
orchestrate things. Peregrine 
is bigger than many banks 
but it is not a bank and can- 
not be compared to any bro- 
kerage house other than 
really big ones." 

Trading in the shares, 
suspended at the company's 
request on Wednesday after 
the share price plunged 14 
per cent, will not resume 
until Peregrine makes an 
announcement about its 
□ext moves. The Hang Kong 
stock exchange has 
suspended membership of 
the brokerage arm. 

The SFC said last night 
that “in all the circum- 
stances the SFC concluded 
that a restriction notice was 
necessary and appropriate to 
protect the investing pub- 
lic". The Futures Exchange 
added that it acted “in view 
of the uncertainty of Pere- 
grine's financial position”. 

It is many years since the 
regulators were drawn out 
in such force and it calls to 
mind the territory's darker 
days of crumbling small bro- 
kerages and queues of depos- 
itors seeking to withdraw 
deposits outside banks. 

But, while the impact will 
have reverberations around 
the territory, few competi- 
tors expect to see much fall- 
out. “We will be seen as less 
Wild West now.” says one 
banker dryly. Another notes: 
"I can't think of any other 
company run like that and 
people know it. You could 
not find a more aggressive 
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Philip Tose: wunderkind badly burned by over-ambition 

investment bank." independent investment 

Nonetheless. Peregrine's bank in Asia six months 
fall from grace is unlikely to ago," he says. 


be eliminated from the col- 
lective memory for a long 
time. “It should be a case- 
study in modem manage- 
ment. This was the largest 


Louise Lucas 
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BUSINESSES OPPORTUNITIES 

CASH IN ON 

£ 20 , 000 . 

We sell Personal Numbers via tele-sales teams. 
Our numbers spell company names that never 
need change. Good for business and easy to 
self. We have a proven strike rate via the teams 
in operation today. 

Wb want to join in with 5 more experienced 
tele-sales operators to expand our retail 
activity. 

We have £20,000 of stock to invest in 
your success. Training and support he also 
available to help you make ex tr a profit. 

If you want to join us call Jamie Lee now on 

07000 70 70 70 . 


THE PERSONAL 
NUMBER COMPANY PLC 
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INDEPENDENT 

STOCKBROKER 

SFA Regulated, Member of London Stock Exchange and ISMA is 
seeking corporate relationship to increase capital and develop 
existing and new business. 

Company would also be interested in engaging Institutional Fixed 
Income and Equity Sales people able to invest modest long term 
capita] for the future development of the firm. 

All candidates must possess current SFA general representative 
authorisation. 

Please reply to: 

Box B5629. Financial Times, 

One Southwark Bridge, London SEl 9HL 


WANTED! 

Ambitious people with leadership skills 
International proposition 
Six/seven figure potential 
Not MLM or Franchise 
01812364173 
(24 Hours) 
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SAVE ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
PHONE CALLS 



Tel: 1 . 206.2844600 
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ASPIRING 

MILLIONAIRES 


Call and Listen. 


Not MLM or franchising. 


Call 0800 542 1220 


complains over 
Ameritech buy 


By Hilary Barnes 
in Copenhagen 

A Danish pension fund has 
complained to the Copen- 
hagen Stock Exchange over 
the treatment of minority 
shareholders during the 
acquisition by Ameritech, 
the US telecommunications 
group, of a controlling stake 
in Tele Danmark. 

PKA said yesterday it was 
calling for the exchange to 
force Ameritech to make an 
offer to minority sharehold- 
ers. 

Ameritech paid tbe state 
D Krill. 1 bn (S3.1bn) - or 
DKr47D a share - for 34.4 per 
cent of Tele Danmark, the 
national telecoms operator, 

in October. 

The market price of 
B-sbares prior to the deal 
was about DKr360. 

At the same time. Tele 
Danmark bought back a 
block of shares from the 
state, effectively giving 
Ameritech control of 42 per 
cent of the capital. 

The state netted DKr29bn 
from tbe sale. Danish insti- 
tutional investors have com- 
plained that Ameritech 
should have been forced to 
make an offer for all the out- 
standing shares on the same 


terms as it offered the state. 

However, under legislation 
introduced a year ago. a 
company is not obliged to 
make an offer to minority 
shareholders unless it 
obtains more than SO per 
cent of the voting capital. 
Before the new rule, an offer 
had to be made when a com- 
pany obtained effective con- 
trol. 

Lars Johansen, president 
of the Copenhagen Stock 
Exchange, has called for a 
return to former legislation. 
Ma riann e Jelved. the minis- 
ter for the economy, has said 
the government would 
reconsider the rules in the 
light of the Ameritech case. 

However, Mogen Lykke- 
toft, minister of finance, has 
defended the legality of the 
sale. He also pointed out 
that no shareholders had 
lost out because of the deal, 
as Tele Danmark’s share 
price had risen since the sale 
was announced. 

PKA said yesterday that 
the sale to Ameritech “cir- 
cumvents the intention" of 
the 50 per cent rule. “Unless 
there is a clarification of the 
legal position. PKA's role as 
a minority investor in shares 
in Danish companies will be 
untenable." it said. 


Top-tier resignation 
at Commerzbank 


By Samer Iskandar 

The bead of global fixed 
income at Commerzbank. 
Germany’s third largest 
bank, has resigned, col- 
leagues said yesterday. 

Jurgen Karcher. one of the 
bank’s 12 senior vice-presi- 
dents. is said to have 
“resigned and left the bank 
quickly" late Thursday. 

Executives at 

Commerzbank in London 
said they bad been told Mr 
Karcher had left owing to 
“differences with the board". 
Officials at the bank’s 
headquarters in Frankfurt 


could not be reached 
yesterday. 

Mr Karcher will be 
replaced by Regis Fraisse. 
who was his deputy. Mr 
Fraisse was co-founder and 
co-head of Commerzbank’s 
financial products division, 
which was merged with the 
global bonds business in the 
final quarter of 1997. 

Bankers familiar with the 
deal said merging the two 
departments had “created 
some tension”. They added 
that the bank had confirmed 
that its strategy for the 
global fixed-income division 
was unaffected. 
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OFFSHORE SOFTWARE 
& DATA SERVICES 
FROM BANGLADESH 
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♦ CusJomtsid software 

♦ Application software 

♦ Dam entry 

♦ Dxu processing 

♦ Decuman conversion 
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*■ Dirita) mapping 

♦ AutoCAD 

♦ Bulk mailing 

♦ DTP & publications 

♦ Off dure Printing 
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KAfSHA Modeler Pro 

Document and model your 
company business processes 
and see your real costs!! Over 
1000 users already worldwide in 
many industries 

KAISHA Modeler Pro, an 
easy to use Documentation/ 
Costing /Management tool tor 
WlndowsSS/ NT. Superb 
graphical interface, fully 
supported by NEC. 
Otder/free demo : 
wwwJcaisha-t0c.com or 
e-mafl: gtong^fcaisfta-tecxom 



CONYKRTIBI.E BONDS 


Unlveraal Convertibles Add-In , 

Setting a new Inckistiy standard 
tor accwacy; sp eed ATfltprfcre 
Analyses portrifcs ol Commote Bonds 
(induing resotafaies and croeKVirBOcy) 
with sbucturad cab, puts, conatafion and 
craft spreads, improred risk mentomg via 
Ms b Excel spreadsfeee. reaHkne beds 
ana in-house databases Uses a mdtl- 
iaoar mreunta nornfatoBae lanfc e tree, rrth 
mean reversion 

Mn r nd B ut i Beralcit msfc9 te MgBn wre 
ffirwoat Systems Softraw (FSS} Ud) 
Estatfched 1388 - 10*00 useagbbaBy. 
Wanfort Court, Throjynorton Street 
London EC2N2AT 
Tefc +44 171-6262007 

Fax; *44171-6262008 

E-raaC: tss@mtxmxom 


Viv.il ocr website: wwvv.nibr.-7i.ccte 
and dev.r.lood a FP.HE 3'j DAY TRIAL 


IMVIlRSAl.MBRM 
ADD-IN TOOLKITS 

I ..U MU OR ' FUSION .7.5 ■ 


Bonds-Exotics-Optiona-rHikiresSiaaps- 
*No Arbrttragje VotetBTy Tenu SbuCture* 
•Porttaao Sensitivity AnXysta- 
Hulti Asset Monte Crete Anotysfa- 
MBRM provide the most widely used 
analytical toolkits, financial calculators, 
advanced dartvamre portfolio analyses, 
source code, consultancy and nsK 
management training FuBy raegraied with 
Excel, Access. Visual Baste, C and C++. 
Can be linked with most leaMme feeds. 
Uamdouh Borafcat Risk Management 
(Fmanoal Systems Software (FSSi Ltd! 
Estafafehed 1988 - 10.000 usera 0obe«y 
ttbmford Court, 77ro^norton Street 
London EC2N 2AT 
Tefc *44171 6282007 
Fsjti *44 1716283009 
E-mail: fcs&nbniicom 


v'is'S our web silo: v.v.-.v.mbrrn.com 
and do’.vnloj.d .i FREE 2C DiY TRIAL 



TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
SOFTWARE 
from INDEXIA 
Real-Time & End-of-Day 

http://www.indexia.co.uk 

Three powerful Real-time & End-of- 
Day Technical Analysis systems to 
choose from; 

Real-time using Prcstrl. Pc Maitet- 
Eye, Reuters. DBC Signal. BIS, 
CEEFAX & SkyTcxi 
or 

End-cf-day using a variety of 
OCHLV data feeds EST. CiiiFeed. 
SuxkDaia. CSI 

INDEXIA Research, 121 High 
Street, Berthamord HP4 2DJ, UK 
TeL 01442 878015 
Fax: 01442 870834 


Paul Heakins 

ffct444 171873 3218 
F» +44 171873 son 
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UK food distributor suffers fresh blow 

Booker shares tumble 
after profits warning 


By DavU Blackwell 

The reputation of the bosses at 
Booker took a fresh knock yes- 
terday after they warned of “a 
disappointing end to the year" 
at Britain's biggest 
cash-and-carry group. 

Shares in Booker tumbled 
66 L /.P to 272 Vip after Charles 
Bowen, chief executive, said 
pre-tax profits before excep- 
tional for the year to Decem- 
ber 27 would be “somewhat 
below £80m" - £15m lower 
than City forecasts. 

“The company now has a 
large credibility problem to 
overcome at senior manage- 
ment level," one institutional 
investor said. 

Some analysts - including 
SBC Warburg which put out a 
buy note on the stock this 
week - were last night stick- 
ing to forecasts of about £120m 
this year. 

But one observer attacked 
the management for consis- 


tently failing to deliver Its 
promise, while another 
suggested they had a lot to 
learn about news 
management. 

Mr Bowen laid the blame at 
the door of last year's increase 
in tobacco duty. 

This was announced in July 
but not implemented until 
December 1. 

The Independent retailers 
had stocked up on cigarettes 
from Booker before the rise at 
the expense of sales of other 
goods with higher margins. 

Since Christmas tobacco 
sales had fallen, while other 
sales had started to recover. 

“I see nothing to make us 
want to change our belief that 
our strategy will deliver the 
profit increases that the 
market is expecting In the 
next two years," said Mr 
Bowen. 

As a sign of confidence, the 
board expected to maintain the 
final dividend at I5.7p. 


Shares in Booker Sell sharply 
in September when the group 
reported a fall in Interim prof- 
its. It said then that its salmon 
farming business had been hit 
by Norwegian dumping and 
sterling’s strength. 

This time last year the 
shares were bit by a warning 
that the integration of Nurdin 
& Peacock, a cash-and-carry 
business bought for £264m in 
1996 when Booker shares were 
at 383p. would cost more and 
take longer than first 
estimated. 

Mr Bowen said yesterday the 
integration of Nurdin & 
Peacock and the subsequent 
reorganisation of distribution 
across its cash-and-carry 
operations had gone welL 

But Holroyd Meek, its food 
service business, had had a 
good year end, while the 
salmon farms had performed 
well at the operational level. 


See Lex 


Volvo close to deal with 
Chinese truck producer 


By Tfm Burt in Stockholm 

Volvo, the Swedish automotive 
group, is planning to build up 
to 20,000 heavy trucks a year 
in China as part of a SKr3bn 
($374m) joint venture with the 
country's largest truck 
producer. 

The project, in partnership 
with China National Heavy 
Truck Corporation (CNHTC), 
would make Volvo the first 
international vehicle manufac- 
turer to establish a production 
base for large trucks in China. 

Leif Johansson, Volvo chief 
executive, yesterday met 
senior government officials in 
Beijing to discuss the plan. 

Under the joint venture, 
which is expected to be signed 
later this year, the two compa- 
nies would together invest 
SKr3bn over five years to 
upgrade CNHTC ’s existing 
truck plant in Jinan City, in 
Shangdong province. Mr 


Johansson said the proposal 
could open the way for a 
concerted production drive by 
Volvo in China. Speaking from 
Beijing, he added; “We are 
seeking other opportunities for 
bus manufacturing, construc- 
tion equipment and Industrial 
engines." 

Mr Johansson hinted that 
Volvo also wanted to establish 
a presence in China for its 
passenger vehicle division - 
its largest - although It would 
export cars from existing 
plants rather than manufac- 
ture there. 

The company, which already 
has a bus manufacturing joint 
venture in Xian, said produc- 
tion of heavy trucks could 
start in 1999 if a deal is signed 
this year. 

In addition to new trucks, 
Volvo plans to supply compo- 
nents for CNHTC's existing 
vehicles range. Production of 
such vehicles at the Jinan 


plant reached 14,000 last year. 
Volvo, by comparison, sold 
about 4.000 trucks across Asia 
in 1997. 

Mr Johansson said the joint 
venture partners would seek to 
export trucks from China to 
other parts of Asia if the plant 
proved competitive. 

The move marks an attempt 
to exploit growing demand for 
heavy trucks In the region, 
which is expanding by up to 4 
per cent a year. 

Volvo’s chief executive said 
the recent economic turmoil in 
Asia bad made the company 
more careful in selecting 
investment opportunities, 
although he predicted that 
underlying economic growth 
would underpin growth in 
commercial vehicles. 

The Swedish company 
already manufactures trucks 
in Pakistan and is due to open 
another truck plant In India 
this year. 
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UBS plans 
tiered 

redundancy 
payments 
for staff 


By Clcy Harris, 

Banking Correspondent 

Union Bank of Switzerland is 
planning a tiered system of 
redundancy payments which 
may pour salt into the wounds 
of staff who have found their 
1997 bonuses under threat 

UBS is exp ec te d to bear the 
brunt of more than 3,000 
i n ve stm ent banking job losses 
in London because of its 
planned merger with Swiss 
Bank Corporation. 

In the package outlined to 
senior managers this week, 
UBS intends to give one 
week’s pay per year of service 
between the ages of 18 and 21 . 
The rate would rise to two 
weeks for each year between 
22 and 40, and three weeks for 
each year between 41 and 60. 

The plan is likely to hurt 
younger and less well-paid 
back-office and administrative 
staff, it may also lead to more 
claims for unfair dismissal by 
UBS staff who believe SBC 
counterparts have been given 
preference in the competition 
for jobs In the merged bank. 

One City headhunter said: 
“UBS has found a way of dis- 
criminating in fhvonr of those 
who are older and have more 
service but will find it harder 
to get other job*." 

UBS said its standard redun- 
dancy guidelines would sore 
as a b enchmar k, "allowing the 
bank to be flexible in meeting 
individual requirements as a 
result of the merger". 

Managers this week had 
already been forced to address 
staff concerns that the 1997 
bonus pool had been cut from 
what had been agreed. When 
the merger was announced 
last month, the bank had said 
the bonus pool was “secure". 

But in one division, the 
amount available to most staff 
has been cut by two-thirds 
because so much had been 
committed to guaranteed 
bonuses for employees in new 
areas of business. 

The pain is worse for 
London-based staff because 
the Swiss franc has fallen by 
22 per cent against sterling 
since 1996 bonuses were paid. . 
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Unsteady, unsafe 


Peregrine seems to have come a 
cropper as a result of a US$20Qm 
plus loan to an Indonesian taxi and 
bus firm ironically Tmimni Steady 
Safe, What on earth the high-flying 
Hong Kong-based Investment bank 
thought it was doing mating a loan 
equivalent to perhaps a quarto: of 
its net assets is a mystery. But 
there Is at least a whiff of Barings 
here. The loan seems to have origi- 
nated In Peregrine's gung-ho bond 
division, hired lock, stock and bar- 
rel from Lehman Brothers four 
years ago. Peregrine’s board was 
apparently so pleased with the prof- 
its the business generated that it 
did not ask too many questions and 
allowed the bond team to operate 
fairly autonomously. As with Bar- 
ing s, the post mortem will need to 
ask whether there were control fail- 
ures and whether top executives 
knew winn gh about a business they 
were supposed to be manag in g . 

Of course, the Steady Safe loan 
has proved so .damaging only 
because of the mayhem in Asia's 
financial markets - particularly 
this week’s Indonesian meltdown. 
Peregrine may wall be technically 
solvent; but. In the current hot- 
house conditions, liquidity can dry 
easily. Indeed, the investment 
bank's apparent failure to secure 
short-term bridging finance seems 
to have been the factor that caused 
Zurich Group to change Its mind at 
the last minute about shoring Pere- 
grine up with a cash injection. 

Peregrine’s future now looks 
dicey. Its equity arm. which has a 
strong franchise throughout Asia, 
still has value. But given that the 
authorities have severely restricted 
its operations, even that could 
quickly evaporate. 

Company accounts 

What price the bottom line? An 
international team of accountants 
has come up with proposals for a 
new “statement of financial perfor- 
mance” that would extend the 
profit and loss account. It would 
produce a number that tallies with 
the overall change in shareholders’ 
funds, rather than just to the P&L 
reserve. This is bora of an admira- 
ble trend that has hampered compa- 
nies in their efforts to hide unpleas- 
ant numbers, but it takes too little 
account of users’ needs and under- 
estimates their ability to read the 
notes to the annual report 

The response to a P&L account 
that includes a new raft of volatile 
gains and losses is already clear 
from the reaction to the UK’s 1992 
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FRS3 accounting standard, which 
brought all one-off items into the 
pre-tax profit figure. This has 
spawned a range of “normalised’’ 
earnings measures because trends 
need to be separated from genuine 
distortions, such as asset sales. 
While no one would criticise the 
move to clarity, the P&L’s tradi- 
tional value lies in Its running com- 
mentary mi income and costs. 

The accountants behind this 
report too easily assume that users 
are fixated by earnings per share 
figures. The wide disparities in 
(even normalised) price/earnings 
ratios reflect the more sophisticated 
judgments at work: this includes 
spotting wheezes that flatter earn- 
ings figures and exposure to risks, 
such as currency swings. Serious 
investors obviously do not read the 
P&L in isolation from other perfor- 
mance figures, so why protect them 
from themselves? 

EMT/Waterstone’s 

If successful, EMTs joint bid for 
W.H. Smith’s Waterstone's book- 
chain should conclude EMI’s demer- 
ger from Thorn. After putting Its 
HMV music stores and Dillons 
bookstores into a “newco” owned 
jointly with venture capital house 
Advent and Tim Waterstone, the 
chain’s founder, EMI would consist 
of a core music publishing business. 
Given music publishing accounts 
for more than 90 per cent of group 
operating profit, there is little justi- 
fication for keeping the retailing 
businesses in EMTs portfolio. 

Already under pressure from the 
demise of the net book agreement, 
UK booksellers are likely to feel fur- 
ther price pressures from low-cost 
internet businesses such as Ama- 


zon.com and well-capltalised US 
players such as Barnes & Noble and 
Borders. US -style "culturalmega- 
stores" - which offer more revenue 
streams through sales of compact 
discs, newspapers and light snacks 
- wifi force mid-size players to raise 
their game if they are to avoid 
being squeezed. A well-structured 
deal integrating Dillons and HMV 
with the innovative Waterstone's 
would make good sense. 

After its share buyback last year, 
EMTs balance sheet would have suf- 
fered from buying Waterstone’s out- 
right for around £250m ($4CT7m). By 
contributing only its assets, to a 
newco. leaving Advent to pick up 
the tab, EMI avoids overstretching 
its balance sheet But without fur- 
ther Investment, the business’s 
value on an eventual flotation may 
be significantly diminished. 

Booker 

Not much more than a year ago 
the foods group Booker appeared to 
have Changed its spots. It had sold 
more than 20 businesses and refo- 
cused on areas where it had strong 
market positions. In particular, its 
£275m f$448m) acquisition of Nurdin 
& Peacock gave it a near 40 per cent 
share of the cash and carry market 
The share price duly bobbed above 
£4. But Booker started 1997 with a 
warning about the time and cost of 
integrating N&P, and it tacked on a 
further reorganisation. Fears of a 
reversion to exasperating type sent 
the shares sliding for months. Yes- 
terday it gave another warning 
about the cash and carry business's 
performance, blaming a rise in ciga- 
rette duty. 

Once again the problem is sup- 
posed to be a one-off. The cash and 
carry rationalisation should still 
pay off - 1998 was always supposed 
to be the year when the benefits 
would flow. The difference now is 
that the management surely has 
only one more chance. 

There certainly ought to be value 
to unlock in a group with safes of 
more than £4bn but an enterprise 
value only a quarter of that The 
main worry is that the risk lies not 
just with the management, but the 
cash and carry market. It is already 
reckoned to be declining at 5-8 per 
cent a year, so whoever runs the 
group will have to push uphill. At 
272%p, the shares are trading an a 
deservedly low prospective price/ 
earnings multiple of 6-10 times and 
a net dividend yield of about 9 per 
cent which would not be main- 
tained by a different management 
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Europe today 

Scandinavia and north-eastern 
Europe will have some heavy snow 
but southern parts of Sweden and 
Norway and the Baltic States will 
become milder, with any snow 
turning to rain. Russia will stay cold 
and snowy but snow in other eastern 
areas may turn to rain before 
clearing eastwards. Central and 
western Europe, including Denmark, 
will be fine and mild once early fog 
has cleared. The west of Spain and 
Portugal may have showers by 
evening. The rest of the 
Mediterranean will be mostly sunny 
with light winds. 

Five-day forecast 

Scandinavia wifl have more rain but 
the far north will stay cold and wintry 
and colder weather will return to 
most areas later. Eastern Europe will 
have showers but central areas and 
much of the Mediterranean will stay 
fine with sunshine after early fog 
patches. The west including the 
Iberian Peninsula, will become 
unsettled. 


TODAY’S TEMPERATURES Situation at midday. Temperature 

Mari mum/ Be$ng Fak 2 CartSff Cloudy 12 

Cfllcius/ Belfast Rain 13 Casablanca Fair 21 

Abu Dtmbt Cloudy 22 Belgrade Fair 12 Chicago Cloudy -5 

Accra Sun 33 Berlin Shower 9 Cologne Fair 9 

Algiers Sun 21 Bermuda Shower 24 Dakar Sun 30 

Amsterdam Fair 9 Bogota Shower 20 Oaftaa Fair 1 1 

Athens Sun 16 Bombay Fair 33 Delhi Sun 20 

Atlanta Fair 14 Brussels Fair 10 Dubai Cloudy 23 

B. Aires Fair 27 Budapest Fair 12 DubHn drizzle 13 

B.ham Cloudy 13 Chagen Rain S Dubrevnfk Sun 17 

Bangkok Fair 34 Cairo Fair 19 Edinburgh Drzzl 14 

Barcelona Fair 16 Caracas Fair 30 Faro Shower IB 


Constant improvement of our service. 
That’s our commitment. 


FT WEATHER GUIDE 
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Situation at midday. Temperatures maidmum for day. Forecasts by PA WeatherCente 


Frankfurt 

Geneva 

Qbraltar 

Glasgow 

Hamburg 

Helsinki 

Kong Kong 


Fair 8 
Cloudy 8 
Cloudy IS 
Rain 14 
Fair 10 
Snow -4 
Fair 26 


Honolulu Shower 27 

Istanbul Drzzl 9 

Jakarta Ttuider 32 

Jersey Cloudy 13 


Madrid 

Majorca 

Malta 

Manchester 

ManHa 

Melbourne 

Mexico City 

Miami 

Milan 

Montreal 

Moscow 


Fair 11 
Fair 18 
Fair 17 
Fair 13 
Fair 29 
Shower 28 
Fair 24 
Fair 25 
log 10 
Snow 3 
Snow -3 


Lufthansa 


JonannesburgShower22 

Munich 

Fair 6 

Karachi 

Fair 27 

Nairobi 

Thunder 24 

Kuwait 

Sun 16 

Naples 

Sun IS 

L. Angeles 

Shower IB 

Nassau 

Thunder 25 

Las Palmas 

Shower 24 

New York 

Fair 9 

Uma 

Cloudy 31 

Nice 

Sun 17 

La bon 

Shower 17 

Nicosia 

Fair 17 

London 

Fair 13 

Osto 

Rain 2 

Lux.bourg 

Fair 6 

Peris 

Fas 10 

Lyon 

Fair 14 

Perth 

Sun 35 

Madeira 

Shower 19 

Prague 

Cloudy 7 


Rangoon 

Reykjavik 

Rio 

Rome 

S. Fraco 

Seoul 

Singapore 

Stockhobn 

Strasbourg 

Sydney 

Tangier 

Tri Avtv 

Tokyo 

Toronto 

Vancouver 

Venice 

Vienna 

Warsaw 

Washington 

Wellington 

Winnipeg 

Zurich 


Fair 33 
Fair 5 
Thunder 27 
Fair 16 
Shower 12 
Shower 5 
Thunder 30 
steel 2 
Fair 7 
Shower 2S 
Fair 19 
Fair 17 
Fair 9 
Snow 2 
Fair 1 
Sun 10 
Fair 10 
Rain 9 
Cloudy 12 
Cloudy IB 
Fair-22 
Fair 6 
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Troubled waters 


WEEKEND 


‘Cages crammed with meaty salmon . 
unable to escape . are //ze j/wjJT o/ 
parasites 1 dreams . ' 



Nothing but the truth 

'People say communism has failed, but 
we /wve nctf ref lived through the 
confrontation. It will come, though. ’ 



Bonus bonanza 


‘So we won’t be greedy here - let the 
MBs have their £5m, we will be happy 
to accept something like £L5m / 
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Off to ‘work’ we go 


The social contract has been rewritten - now welfare means work. Nicholas Timmins looks at the lessons of the US experience 


I n Prospect Park. 
Brooklyn, 500 acres of 
rolling parkland land- 
scaped by the design- 
ers of New York's 
Central Park, a gang of wel- 
fare- recipients is sweeping 
up leaves. In order to get 
their benefit .cheque, tbe 
sweepers - black, white and 
brown - are working shifts 
on the city's work experi- 
ence programme. This is 
workfare. American-style. 
the biggest single such pro- 
gramme anywhere in the 
world. 

“It is.” says Johnny Jones, 
a wizened 35-year-old going 
on 50, “an opportunity." He 
should know. An air-condi- 
tioning machinist, he was 
- thrown out of work and on 
to welfare three years ago; 
New York ta one or the few 
states that has a large relief 
programme for -the unem- 
ployed as well as single par- 
ents. He was able to benefit 
at an early stage and spent 
six months sweeping leaves, 
cleaning off graffiti and pick- 
ing up litter In return for a 
benefit cheque. . 

Jones worked bard. He 
was selected far- a full-time 
job as a park attendant 
before . being promoted to 
crew chief, a job which pays 
him around $30,000 a year 
for overseeing his own gang 
of “Weps”, as those on tbe 
Work. Experience Pro- 
gramme are disparagingly 
known. 

It’s what you make of it/ 1 
he ‘ says.- “The first two 
weeks I was here sweeping 
leaves for my money. 1 didn't 
like it I 'dont pretend I did. ■ 
The third week I saw how 
opportunity could .knock at - 
my door, and I could try to 
make a change." 

His gang of Weps - who 
typically do a 20-hour week 
- find Jones easy to work 
with. “He’s been here; he's 
done this,” one .of them 
explains. “He's all right" 
“People look at me," Jones 
says, “and say. if he can do 
it maybe 1 can." He. doesn’t 
make the money that he 
used to as a skilled machin- 
ist. “But this worked out 
good for me. I can honestly 
say r enjoy what I do.” 

He is one . of the success 
stories of New York's work- 
fare. When Rudolph Giuliani 
became New York's Demo- 
cratic mayor in 1994, there 
were LIBzn people oh public 
assistance in a city of fewer 
than 8m people, . and the 
number was rising. 

In March 1995, Giuliani's 
welfare reform began; it 
stamped on fraud by insist- . 
ing on; the finger-printing of 
.recipients ■ and .vigorously 
checking eligibility; . a job 
readiness club was crested 
with the support of local 
employers willing to take on 
.welfare recipients; and mass 
workfare was introduced on 
a -scale bigger than anyone 
bad attempted before. 

New York Is hot alone. 
Internationally, a trend is 
developing to make people 
work their way out of wel- 
fare, .whether lone mothers, 
the unemployed or the -disa- 
bled. Some countries are still 
talking about it The US' is 
way ahead and everyone is. 

watching. " 0 ■ \ : 

This week - the UK's 
Labour government 
launched the pilot schemes 

_fbr a. “new deal" for. 18-to-24- 

"year-oldB, Hie phitise con- 
sciously echoes Franklin D. 

' Roosevelt's "New Deal;' 



which built dams, reforested 
hillsides and Created - an a 
voluntary 'basis - 7 4m jobs 
while introducing the 1936 
Social Security Act- 
In the UK, the “new-deal" 
merely pays employers a £60 
..a-WBek. aubsfdy for six 
mouths to .take young people ; 
- off the dole; Where such jobs 
are not available, however. 

, there wHFijii effect be “work* : 
fare" .-r a ooippaJSory .six* 
month spell in a vultuhtary 


which helped pufi the US out , sector job -of on a planned 
of the 1030s Depression.- But. environmental task forte 
ifr takes a very different (insulathig' houses,- clearing 
' apprwrtJh flmm the mlgfify ' 'waisteiahdil thaf . sbrt of 
programme of public ^wpfks : thing), where clahuantfi will. 


receive only their benefits 
and a £400 grant, which 
translates into. £16 or so 
extra a week. 

. ' The policy comes complete 
With a -variety of Justifica- 
tions: from an altruistic view 
that government has a duty 
to keep the unemployed in 
touch with the world of 
work, to a- calculation that 
such .programmes will lead 
to worit mid thus ultimately 
cuts in, both the benefit bill 
and taxes: But, either way, it 
is ^fundamental recasting of 
this- contract under which 
thVJitate accepts an obliga- 
tion .to' look . after those. 


who fSD on hard times. 

In New York, Tony Coles, 
Mayor. Giuliani's senior wel- 
fare adviser, says: “The basic 
principle here is that if you 
are going to ask for a benefit 
from the government, the 
government has a right - 
maybe an obligation - to ask 
for something in return. 
That's tbe Fundamental 
underpinning of the social 
contract - for every right 
-there Is a responsibility.” 

Since the programme 
started a little under three 
years ago. the numbers an 
welfare have Men by 30 per 
cent or 338,000. with a 32 per 


cent reduction in expendi- 
ture. The anti-fraud pro- 
gramme has accounted for 
some of that 

More than 105,000 people 
have reported back that they 
have private sector jobs, 
three times the number who 
did so In the previous four 
years. In all, almost 180,000 
people have been put 
through a programme which 
has 34,000 people working 
for their benefit, some In 
city hall offices, but many in 
public sector cleaning jobs. 
The Big Apple has never 
been shinier. 

It cannot all be the “new 


paradigm" economy of end- 
less, Inflation-free growth. 
New York is thriving. But 
while unemployment across 
the rest of the US is below 5 
per cent, in New York it 
remains roughly where it 
was in 1994. about 9 per cent 
Tbe programme bas its 
critics. While much of the 
country has concentrated on 
reforming welfare by simply 
getting people "job ready", 
New York has taken the 
workfare route. 

Tony Coles argues that the 
disciplines of workfare (turn- 
ing up on time, taking 
orders, getting a job com- 
pleted) are the very disci- 
plines that the private sector 
needs in its workers. At the 
same time, he says, “tbe city 
gets done jobs that would 
not otherwise be done". 

There have been plenty of 
transfers into unsubsidised 
private sector jobs to sup- 
port the case that this pre- 
pares people for work. 
Macy's, along with Gap, 
American Airlines and other 
big and small corporate 
names are beneficiaries of 
the Job clubs which the city 
makes compulsory for those 
who are between their six- 
month spells on workfare. 

Ed Goldberg, vice-presi- 
dent of government affairs at 
Macy's, tbe retailer, says the 
business bit of the pro- 
gramme has been a revela- 
tion. “Rather than the city 
training people on cash reg- 
isters, which might not be 
our cash registers." he says, 
“we said, 'You just get them 
ready to work, sharpen up 
their interview skills, get 
them so they have good com- 
munication skills, and we'U 
Interview them’." 

Over the past year, Macy's 
has taken about 80 Btaff from 
the welfare programme, of 
whom 71 are still employed 
by the store In retailing and 
stock-keeping. That is far 
better than the normal retail 
staff turnover of 25 per cent 
a year, Goldberg says. Those 
who have left, he m a in tai ns , 
have not been failures, 
merely choosing another 
area of work. “For whatever 
reason, these people got 
caught up In the morass of 
welfare. Now they not only 
have a good job and good 
pay, but they've also found a 
family and a place to belong 
to. It is giving us a more 
stable workforce." He contin- 
ues: “We think highly of this 
programme. We are looking 
to expand it." 

Coles uses identical words 
and is anxious that workfare 
should indeed translate into 
ever more private sector 
jobs. In Washington, Presi- 
dent Clinton is lining up the 
great and the good from 
business to back his welfare- 
to-work drive, and In New 
York, Coles says he’s deter- 
mined big business should 
back words with actions and 
deliver real jobs for welfare 
recruits. 

The unions would be 
happy to see that, too. Ed 
Ott, public policy director 
far the Central Labour Coun- 
cil. New York’s arm or the 
AFL/CIO, says there is no 
going back to the welfare 
system of old. But the work- 
fare part of the programme, 
he argues, is "a substitute 
for real jobs” - one that has 
only been made possible by a 
sharp decline in public sec- 
tor employment 
New York's parks depart- 
ment, for example, bad 4,000 
employees back in 1991 when 
the Big Apple went bust. 
One thousand were sacked 
in a day, and natural attri- 
tion and early retirement as 
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'The experience would best be 
concerned with improving the 
lives of the wretched of the earth. 
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How humans will change 
and be changed 
in the future. 
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the city struggles to balance 
its budget has seen the 
workforce shrink to 2,300. 
The parks department alone, 
however, now uses 6,000 
Weps - equivalent to the 
full-time workforce, given 
that the Weps work only 
part-time for their benefit. 

“We can't prove this is dis- 
placement.” Ott says, 
“because you can't point to 
anyone who's been laid off 
and directly replaced by a 
Wep." Displacement, how- 
ever, he argues. It plainly Is. 

Back in Prospect Park, the 
Weps certainly see it that 
way. Coles says most welfare 
recipients leave the rolls 
before their first six-month 
spell on workfare is up. But 


Many are in 

public 

sector 

cleaning jobs. 
The Big 
Apple has 
never been 
shinier 


Juanita Washington, 55, a 
lone mother with grown-up 
children, pause from push- 
ing leaves to say she's been 
in the programme “going on 
two years. It's not leading 
anywhere. They say it’ll lead 
to jobs and it doesn't and it 
isn’t fair. They need to give 
us jobs and pay us.” 

Edward Hicks, 35. a fit but 
unskilled high school gradu- 
ate who has had the ill-luck 
to see every low-paid job he's 
ever held fold under him, 
puts it more strongly. 

He works more energeti- 
cally and harder than any- 
one else on the gang. But his 
anger burns through as he 
says “this is something like 
slavery, man" - a view ech- 
oed by almost 70 church- 
based and voluntary groups 
which, last July, beneath a 
banner proclaiming “Rudy, 


We Will Not Be Your Slave 
Drivers", announced a boy- 
cott of the workfare pro- 
gramme on precisely those 
grounds. 

Since April, Hicks says, 
he's been forced to work 20 
hours a week for his $68 in 
cash benefits a fortnight. 
“They should pay us more 
money for doing it and give 
us a job," he says. "I want a 
job, and this ain’t fair." 

Back in the mayor's office, 
it Is seen as entirely fair. A 
responsibility to match the 
right to benefit. The pro- 
gramme costs significant 
sums In child care, trans- 
port, supervision and run- 
ning expenses - a higher 
cost per case which can eas- 
ily be afforded when both 
the rolls and the welfare bill 
are falling . But what hap- 
pens when recession causes 
the numbers to rise again? 
Will New York’s taxpayers 
still vote for the extra costs 
of workfare? 

Coles believes they will. 
"This programme is good for 
the recipients and good for 
tbe city," he says. “It instils 
basic values and structure 
that one would want to have 
whether the economy is hot 
or cold. We will continue 
with our programme regard- 
less of what happens to the 
economy." 

The words are firm. But it 
is still recession which is 
likely to decide whether 
workfare, as opposed to job 
readiness training, becomes 
merely a passing fashion of 
the late 1990s, or a funda- 
mental and permanent 
change in the individual's 
relation to the state. 

Falling government reve- 
nues, rising unemployment, 
and workfare costing more 
per case will lead to far 
tougher questioning of 
whether these programmes 
really deliver what they 
appear to, and are genuinely 
value for money. When 
employers in tbe UK and US 
are no longer crying out for 
labour, will they be quite so 
fond of job creation pro- 
grammes? 
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Bose introduces jn easier; more convenient way to enjoy superb 
sound. Small and Light, the Acoustic Wave* music system is a 
complete sound system. With two equalizers, three amplifiers, 
three speakers, go AM/FM stereo runec, CD player and a credit 
card -sized remote control. Bose's patented Acoustic Waveguide* 
speaker technology delivers big, rich, lifelike sound. There are 
no cables to connecr. No dials to adjust. Just plug it in and 
start enjoying ir. Not found in any shops, this system is available 
only direct from Bose. For a free information pack, simply call 
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home for 14 days, satisfaction guaranteed, call: 


0800 022 044 


When calling, please quote the reference number in the coupon below. 
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Minding Your Own Business 


Beef, 


scrap, 
bust-ups 
and loads 


of brass 


Christopher McCooey visits the 
Smith family, who are at the core 
of a recycling operation 


C omputer? I can't 
drive one of 
those," says 
Peter Smith, one 
of the three sib- 
lings who run a scrap metal 
business from the family 
farm just outside Bloxham, 
near Banb ury 
The statement is only half 
In jest. For all his working 
life, like the rest of the fam- 
ily, Peter, 53. has relied upon 
his word and his wits to do 
business - the only com- 
puter he uses is the one 
inside his head. 

If any of the Smiths say 
they will do something, it 
will be done. "A six yard 
skip tomorrow morning at 
seven? Yes, sir. we can do 
tbat. It'll be outside your 
house, ready. How much did 
I say for the car? Thirty? 
Right. Pauline, give the gen- 
tleman £30 please." 

Pauline is the second 
member of the triumvirate 
which owns the business. 
She is the eldest at 59. 
unmarried, lives in the 
house on the scrapyard site 
and keeps an eye on the 
matriarch of the family. Isa- 
belle. Pauline does book 
work and office administra- 
tion. and dispenses the cash. 


The third Smith is Tom. 
55, who is married and lives 
in a bungalow a short stroll 
from the yard on a four-acre 
council-approved caravan 
site that can take up to 54 
caravans and mobile homes, 
each of which pays £32 a 
week. As well as playing his 
part in the metal business, 
Tom looks after the travel- 
lers who use the site, mediat- 
ing over any problems that 
arise, typically relating to 
trespass and ownership of 
property. This is just fine by 
the local police, who have 
excellent relations with the 
family. 

It was Isabelle's husband 
Tom who set up the business 
in 1927 in Banbury. He 
started as a car-breaker and 
by the time the second world 
war broke out he bad 20 
employees. With the end of 
hostilities, there was money 
to be made in surplus mili- 
tary equipment Tom bought 
the farm where the scrap 
metal yard is now located in 
1939 and most of the sur- 
rounding land in 1955, 
adding acreage as and when 
neighbouring land became 
available. It now totals 220 
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Tom, Pauline and Peter Smith: ‘A six yard skip tomorrow morning at seven? Yes, sir, we can do that RU be outside your house, ready,’ says Peter 
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acres. 

Beef cattle were raised on 


the fields and the two boys, 
Tom junior and Peter, began 
to learn from their father 
hOW to judge a good animal 
and its worth. Every 
Wednesday, the father took 
his sons to Banbury cattle 
market and they bought and 
sold, getting experience and 
confidence each tune. 

When the local primary 
school headmaster objected 
to the two Smith boys miss- 
ing one day of school a 
week, the father put them 
into a private school with 
the proviso that they had 
Wednesdays off. The boys 
left school at 15. Tom, the 
father, died in 1976. 

This practical education 
seems to have paid off. The 
Smiths now farm pedigree 
Limousin cattle; some of 
their Ironstone herd sell for 


£8,000 each. A second pedi- 
gree herd of Charolais is 
being built up. 

As soon as they were 
strong enough, the boys 
learnt how to demolish a 
car. This was done in the 
early days with an axe. Peter 
and Tom could chop up 
seven vehicles each in an 
average day. Now the 
wrecks and failures from 
MOT road-worthiness tests 
are crushed into a cube in 
about three minutes. In an 
average week, about 50 cars 
are bought for scrap. 

Twice every weekday 23 
tonnes of these cubes - loose 
scrap metal, not only cam - 
are taken to a fragmentation 
plant in north London. Here 
the scrap is made into new 
steel and bars of al uminium. 
copper and brass. Most 


of the steel is for export. 

The 36-tonne articulated 
lorry is driven by Peter 
Smith, 24, whose first trip 
begins at 5am to beat the 
traffic. He is not the only 
one to get up early - his 
father Peter rises every day 
at 4-30am. Peter senior and 
his wife . Kathleen, have 
eight children, all boys, and 
the eldest five work in the 
business. The others help 
around the yard at weekends 
and in (school) holidays; 
none of the three senior sib- 
lings has ever had a holiday 
away from home. 

The crusher is the most 
expensive piece of equip- 
ment in the yard. The one 
used at present (and leased) 
is about to be replaced by a 
new model. Made by a Ger- 
man company, the Lefort 500 


Mobile, will cost around 
£230,000 and should last for 
more than 10 years. The 
material handler, - which 
picks up a car and dumps.it 
in the crusher, costs £78,000 
and the Electromagnet 
(which picks up iron) costs 
£65,000. The working life of 
both machines is five to 


seven years. 

Much of the yard is a veri- 
table graveyard for cars. 
Most days do-it-yourself 
mechanics arrive to remove 
bits. “They learn how to fit 
the piece to their own car by 
breaking one or two of 
mine,” says Peter with a 
chuckle. “But it's a kind of 
public service we offer.” 

The only concession to 
high technology is an elderly 
fax machine in the cramped 
office. Every day the London 


Metal Exchange prices for 
all metals are taken from 
Teletext and, using this, the 
Smiths offer to buy and sell 
by working out their margin. 

“You've got to have a feel 
for metal.” says Peter. “A 
plumber might bring in a 
load of washing machines 
and stainless steel sinks. 
You have to work out the 
grade of the metal, how long 
it will take to separate and 
sort, what machines have to 
be used, how long it will 
take us to get it to the smelt- 
ers and what price they will 
give us.” 

Smiths of Bloxham 
attracts business within a 
radius of 50 miles. Notes, 
tickets, forms are meticu- 
lously filled out - especially 
Controlled Waste Transfer 
Notes, which are needed to 


take car batteries (in a stain- 
less steel skip which cost 
£2.000} to the recycling plant. 
Oxfordshire County Council 
employs Smiths to empty its 
recycling bins and sells the 
contents to them (a tonne of 
al uminium cans will raise 
about £450, a tonne of tin 
cans about £20). 

So what do all these fig- 
ures add up to? As for turn- 
over and profit, says Peter, 
their accountants. Grant 
Thornton, “know about that 
- but I'd say we did about 
£2. 2 m last year". His reply is 
unfailing ly polite but be is 
keen to get on and try to 
make a profit from the next 
customer. 

■ Smiths of Bloxham. Milton 
Road, Bloxham, Banbury, 
Oxon 0X15 4HE: let 01295 
720286, fax 01295721062. 


G enes are the blueprint 
of life. Or perbaps not 
Some DS 
embryologists - 
scientists who study how a 
single fertilised egg develops - 
are proposing an alternative 
theory; that genes are like 
building regulations, and it is 
growing cells that are the 
cutting edge of evolution. 

The idea has arisen out of 
some weird observations. A 
chimpanzee’s genes are 99 per 
cent the same as human genes. 
Even one-third of yeast genes 
have counterparts in humans. 

The curiosity is not how alike 
humans, chimpanzees and yeast 
must somehow be, but how 
different they actually are when 
they have so many genes in 
common. 

Another observation is that 
bacteria have evolved to live on 
just about any energy source. 
Some live in darkness, others in 
volcanic vents, and yet others on 
your teeth. Other living 
creatures are differently diverse. 
They give electric shocks, fly, or 
write symphonies, bnt their food 
is more or less the same. 

The two are linked because 
eating is about the biochemistry 
of energy. Fruit flies, which have 
many genes in common with 
hnmans. are genetically and 
biochemically similar to people. 
There are even biotechnology 


The Nature of Things 


Mixing the right soup for survival 


In the beginning were genes, but cells may be the masters of evolution, says Daniel Green 


companies studying fruit fly 
genetics to help understand 
human biochemistry. 

What may have happened In 
prehistory is that bacteria came 
first and learned how to evolve 
biochemically. Two billion or so 
years later came other living 
creatures, which evolved 
through changing shape and 
behaviour. 

John Gerhart of UC Berkeley 
and Marc Kirschner at Harvard 
Medical School have just 
published their summary of 
modern embryology*. It proposes 
that the vehicles for much of this 
second type of evolution are 
cells, and they are especially 
interested in one type called 
neural crest cells. 

These are cells that, during 
embryo development, can turn 
into any of an enormous variety 
of more specialised ones. They 
include bones, bird beaks, 
human vocal cords, sense organs 
and blood vessels - many of the 
distinguishing features of 
species. 
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Sword-billed hummingbird: its beak evolved the fastest c*b. Embryos ma Evo/uacn 


The job of neural crest cells is 
to explore. Blood vessels grow in 
patterns that are not determined 
by genes, and are often different 
in identical twins. Elk antlers, 
h umming bird beaks and 
elephants' trunks are all derived 


from neural crest cells. 

These cells have been studied 
for decades, bnt as Gerhart and 
Kirschner surveyed 
embryologists' work, 
increasingly informed by 
discoveries in more basic science 


such as molecular biology, it 
seemed that evolution itself 
depended on such cells. 

Is that enough to consider 
displacing genes Cram the centre 
of the evolutionary universe? No. 
But it does begin to suggest 
genes should share the centre 
stage with cells. 

To see how the two work 
together, let us take another 
look at how genes work, in the 
light of molecular and cell 
biology. 

Genes cause cells to make 
proteins such as fasoiin and 
haemoglobin. These proteins 
make the body work. 

Bnt genes do not make 
proteins all the time: they are 
switched on and off by what is 
happe ning around them. Insulin 
is made only when the 
conditions are right, perhaps 
when sugar is eaten. Every cell 
in your body has the same genes, 
but every gene has a set of 
switches which make sore, for 
example, that your skin cells do 
not start making insulin. 


The switches work in response 
to the environment. But their 
environment is the cell. So genes 
and cells affect each other. 

Take deer antlers. Genes 
create a biochemical soup in 
which cells grow. During the 
animal’s development these cells 
“explore” new shapes. The size 
and shape of the antlers vary 
how the elk reacts to its 
environment it may find it hard 
to eat leaves growing high, or 
easier to challenge rivals for the 
low-growing leaves. 

Either way, the food the 
animal eats affect where and 
when genes get switched on - 
tbat is. they affect the 
biochemical soup. 

If the combination of genes 
and cells works well, the animal 
is successful and the soup's 
recipe is passed on to the next 
generation. 

What the embryologists are 
saying does not contradict 
traditional Darwinian evolution. 
Richard Dawldns, for example, 
has said the ability to evolve 


better is itself the result of 
evolution. Cells that evolve 
quickly would be one way of 
doing this.. 

This also implies there can he 
different kinds of evolution, as 
in bacteria and their biochemical 
diversity, and animals and their 
shape diversity. Gerhart and 
Kirschner tentatively suggest 
there can be psychological 
evolution, too. 

Other scientists have 
suggested prehistoric man was 
what we would now describe as 
schizophrenic, given the 
evidence of remorse-free killings 
prompted by divine “voices", for 
example, described by Homer. 

Even this does not exclude 
genes, whose functioning is 
affected by the outside world. 
Schizophrenia appears to be 
related to a protein in the brain 
called dopamine. This is, of 
course, made by a gene. 

So genes tell cells what they 
can and cannot do. In return, 
cells call on the resources of 
genes to enable them to art. 
Perhaps the best analogy is that 
we are driving a car. The genes 
are the gears and engine while 
the cells are the bodywork and 
wheels. Lots of different car 
designs are possible. 

* Cells. Embryos and Evolution 
by John Gerhart and Marc 
Kirschner. Blackwell Science 1997. 
$69.95. 
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No. 9,577 Set by CCVEPHtLE 

A prize of a classic Pellkan Souveran 800 fountain pen for the fust 
correct solution opened and four runner-up prizes of Pelikan M200 
fountain pens. Solutions by Wednesday January 21, marked Cross- 
word 9.5TT on the envelope, to the Financial Times. Number One 
Southwark Bridge. London SE1 9HL. Solution on Saturday January 
34. 

Name ..... 


ACROSS 

1 Business indicates chang- 
ing lights (7,7) 

10 Indo-Chinese region sends 


gift of food back i5) 

11 Pub closing decided by 
one’s own meridian i5.4) 

12 Lake-side agreements (see 
transport number) (7) 

13 Publication by religious 
leader is backed: dentists 


can apply (7) 

14 No cheese in the White 


Solution 9,566 
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WINNERS 9.566: P. Auckland, Sheffield; DA. & S-L. Conway, 
J^eds; Ms JJ. Henry. Lisburn. Co. Antrim: B.M. Robertson, 
Red era ve. Norfolk: GJ). Stubbs. Petersfleld. Hants. 


Horse? (5) 

16 Article included in small 
cask on draught - tankard 
of Scotch? re-31 

19 Childisb temper makes 
loved one turn to weapon 
<9> 

20 I leave German city to eat 
(5) 

22 Some junk emptied out of 
the tidy (7) 

25 Anybody looked at Nelson, 
for example (3-1) 

27 Third for a long time, hav- 
ing bone damaged with 
graze (65) 

28 A payment for Coral Island 
(5) 

29 River in China with rail- 
way In set (7-3,4) 

DOWN 

2 Telephone boat used by 
boxers (45) 

3 Set me up in skin and bane 
(5) 

4 Fraudulently obtained to 


6 Current application of 
ancient force saving a 
thousand pounds, possibly 
(91 

7 Acquire gold and silver out- 
side. Inspiring respect <51 

6 General went south to 
female and male (7) ■, 

9 Herb found in sugar, 
licensed for cooking (6) ; 

15 Love outside Los Angeles, 
menagerie in Michigan (9) 

17 They happen when a bird , 
gets a sign In Pennsylvania 
(9) 

18 Call to marshal company 
doctor to complex struc- 
ture (9) 

19 Climb up frantically bold- 
ing lead (7) 

21 Conference of sardines? (6) 

23 Russian whip sounds like 
nothing (5) 

24 Draw what's left (5) 

26 Nice old performance? (5) 
Solution 9,576 


As the players begin to 
assemble for the biggest 
event of the year, the Macal- 
lan International Pairs 
Championship, the big-game 
tables at TGR bridge club 
fill up with world champi- 
ons. and hopeful high-roll- 
ers. 

To survive at £300 per 100, 
you have to avoid missing 
key plays at trick one. 

N 

4 Q J 2 

¥ A 6 3 

♦ A 8 

* Q 8 6 4 2 

W E 


W 

*73 

¥ KQ852 
f Q 10 7 6 
a J3 


4 A 4 
¥ 97 
♦ J9432 
a A 10 9 5 


4 K 10 9 8 6 5 
¥ J 10 4 
♦ K5 
a K7 


telling effect (3-6) 

5 Bones and bag for painter 
15) 
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North East Sooth West 
1NT NB 48 


Despite the magnitude of the 
stakes, there is no underbid- 
ding in evidence, and 
South's jump to game over a 
weak NT was considered 
automatic. West led KV and 

declarer, recognising that 

the lead was a gift, 
grabbed it with dummy's 
A¥. He then led Qa, East 
rose with A*, and returned 


his remaining heart to 
West's QV- The heart ruff 
followed, and AA sealed 
South's fate. 

Axx opposite JlOx is a con- 
stantly fascinating combina- 
tion. and usually requires 
cogitation before play. Here, 
declarer should assume that 
K¥ is from a sequence, 
unless West is the sort of 
character who regularly 
leads doubleton kings. 

That accepted, the prob- 
lem for declarer is to foresee 
the likely course of events. If 
hearts are 4-3, it does not 
matter what declarer does: If 
they are 5-2 or 6-1, it is vital 
that he makes the right deci- 
sion because, if West holds 
no re-entry, the heart ruff is I 
avoided. j 

If they are 6-1. he should i 
win immediately with A¥- If 1 
the hearts are 5-2, which is ' 
considerably more likely 
than 6-1, then it is right to ! 
duck the opening lead. Here, 
the duck succeeds, because 
East holds both aces, and 
cannot put West on 
lead. 

At that level and for those 
stakes. South should have 
got this right For you, even 
though you doubtless play 

for slightly less jaw-dropping 

stakes, finding this play Is 
just as Important 


Paul Mendelson 


British chess emerged with 
great credit from last 
month’s Fide knock-out 
world championship in 
Groningen where Michael 
Adams beat Nigel Short 4-3 
iu the semi-final then went 
down only 4-5 to the world 
no 3 Vishy An and in the 
final. 

The knock-out format with 
speed chess tiebreaks proved 
ideal for Short and Adams, 
who cut their tournament 
teeth on the competitive UK 
weekend circuit and also 
played in the Intel Grand 
Prix. By contrast, the Ameri- 
can squad seemed overawed 
by the Russians whose own 
academic strategy from the 
Soviet pioneer palaces 
lacked resilience in the blitz 
games. 

Adams was awarded 
£300,000 of the £3m prize 
fund, a sum which probably 
came directly from the Fide 
president flyumzhlnov. ruler 
of the poor Kalmykian 
region of the Caucasus. Even 
GMs with misgivings could 
not refuse such a payday. 

Adams's best win was a 
delicate lesson in how to 
exploit an Inactive piece; 
while Black's dark-squared 
bishop has no targets. 
White's light-squared B finds 
a route into the defences and 
sets up a decisive attack 
with two rooks on the sev- 


enth (Adams v Tiviakov). 

1 e4 c5 2 NR d6 3 Bb5+ 
Nc6 4 0-0 Bd7 5 Rel Nf6 6 c3 
a6 7 Bfl Bg4 8 d3 g6 9 Nbd2 
Bg7 30 b3 Bxf3 11 Nxf3 041 
12 d4 cxd4 13 cxd-1 Rc8 14 
Qb3 Rc7 15 Bf4 Nd7 16 Radi 
QbS 17 h.4 e5 18 dxe5 dxeS 
19 Be3 Qe8 20 Qa3 Qe7 21 
Qxe7 Nxe7 22 g3 h6 23 Rd6 
NCS 24 Rd2 NfB 25 RddI 
Nxe4 26 Bxfa6 BxhG 27 Rxe4 
f6 28 Rc4 Re7 29 h5 gxh5 30 
Nh4 Rh7 32 8h3 Ne7 & 
Be6+ Kh8 33 Hc7 f5 34 Rdd7 
Bg5 35 Ng6+! Resigns. 

No 1213 

Jose Capablanca v Frede- 
rick Yates, New York 1924. 
Capa's sequence as White (to 


±x * 

<£> :: 


move) here is a classic exam- 
ple of knight play. Htw.did 
he force the win of a key 
pawn and eventually the 
game? 
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PERSPECTIVES 



Joe Rogaly 



f he "Millennium Experi- 
ence" will be a nonsense 
even if it succeeds. The 
British government's 
plan.to build a bUUoa-doDar-plus 
awme park and call it an experi- 
ence -has little to do with the 
birth of Jesus Christ 2.000 years 
ago. it i9 not about feith. still 
less about good works. It is 
flawed from the foundations up. 

I Am I being fair? This week the 
I impact of Christianity oo west- 
ern civilisation was officially 
declared central to the ‘‘experi- 
ence".' 

~jt is. however, rather late to 
promote Christian belief as the 
essence of the scheme. In shad- 
owy outline, we are witnessing 
rthe construction of yet another 
texnple to house the court of 
Mammon, In the manner of Dis- 
ney. 

Religion looks likely to be con- 


Celebrate the dome with a donation 

We should write off third world debt and put some light back into the sound and light show 


fined to a “body, mind and 
spirit" zone of a s3 Iced-up exhibi- 
tion cake. 

Non-Christian believers have 
begun to assert their rights, on 
the grounds that we live in a 
multi-faith society. Will a gar- 
gantuan Buddha smile down on 
a towering cross? Will the 
churches, synagogues, mosques 
be required to put in bids for 
exhibition space? Nothing would 
surprise us. 

A statable tribute to mark the 

2,000th anniversary of Jesus 
would be a new cathedral dedi- 
cated to the spiritual life, a rival 
to the dome of St Paul's. It could 
cater for all branches of the 
Church whose founder's anniver- 
sary is to be celebrated. There 
could be room to spare for other 
Middle Eastern ways of worship. 
Alas, there is not enough time. 

We must turn to good works. 


That Is the way to recognise the 
significance of the Christian 
message that God became man, 
endured human suffering. All 
faiths express compassion. The 
“experience" would therefore 
best be concerned with improv- 
ing the lives of the wretched of 
the earth. 

If the energy devoted to the 
erection of a temporary business 
park was used to persuade the 
US. Japan and Germany to write 
off third-world debt something 

worthy of the occasion might be 
achieved. 

What we may expect, however, 
is a bottom-line victory. It is a 
fair assumption that the prom- 
oters are competent. You can 
take it that Britain's state-gener- 
ated light and sound show will 
be ready on the appointed day. 
Let us say it sells all the tickets 
it can print, grant that it is likely 


to win critical acclaim. So what? 

Such a "triumph" would be as 
empty as a commercial smile 
and “have a nice day" are insin- 
cere. Even if the crowds pile in 
and families emerge dewy-eyed 
with excitement nothing more 
will have been achieved for visi- 
tors than a few hours' highly- 
subsidised entertainment. 

Let me put this delicately. The 
government's makeover of a 
1970s Hollywood flying saucer on 
wasteland by the Thames is a 
Vainglorious act of self-delusion, 
an insult to Disneyland, a sym- 
bol of the tendency of New 
Labour to venerate ersatz glam- 
our, a travesty of fiscal pru- 
dence, evidence that even the 
most auspicious administration 
can at times behave like a collec- 
tion of grandees. 

There is still time for them to 
swing the focus of the "experi- 


ence" towards good works. Tony 
Blair's new ministry does not 
lack benevolent intentions. Gor- 
don Brown has set out to pro- 
mote debt relief for poor coun- 
tries. with the millennium as the 
target date. Britain’s chancellor 
or the exchequer is supported by 
Clare Short, the secretary for 
international development. 

Shortly before Christmas, they 
met leaders of religions and 
charities in Downing Street. 
Then? will be more such discus- 
sions. A special pressure group. 
the Jubilee 200 0 Coalition, aims 
to bring public opinion in 40 
countries on side. Tbe stated 
goal is a “one-afT cancellation of 
the unpayable debts of the 
world's poorest countries by the 
year 20rXJ”. 

Like all simple proposals, this 
screens out much complexity. Mr 
Brown, who is a supporter, has 


yet to persuade all the debt-relief 
crusaders that his protestations 
are sincere. Some believe that he 
is hiding behind the reluctance 
of other governments to reach a 
global agreement. Against that. I 
suspect most voters will want to 
hear the arguments of those, like 
the Japanese, who fear that can- 
celling old debts, however unre- 
payable. will set a bad precedent. 

The coalition argues that 
much of the debt owed to 
national governments, the IMF 
and tbe World Bank has been 
discounted, “remaining only as a 
tool to exert continued influence 
and pressure over indebted coun- 
tries". True, but the public in 
donor countries will want to be 
assured that further support, 
even to the poorest, is not mis- 
managed or misappropriated- 

None of this is an easy sell. It 
is far more difficult to win politi- 


cal support for assistance to 
developing countries than it is to 
draw crowds to a sky-high curi- 
osity surrounded by ice-cream 
vendors. Yet public relations is 
supposed to be tbe supreme skill 
of the present British govern- 
ment. It would do well to put its 
abilities, and its millennium 
dome budget, behind an interna- 
tional campaign of the sort that. 
I suspect, the Jubilee 2000 coali- 
tion is too well-intentioned to 
pitch quite right. 

The dome cannot now be can- 
celled. but its zones can be 
turned to good effect. Business 
can play Its part. When the gov- 
ernment rings up to request a 
few million in sponsorship funds, 
ask what for. The more pressure 
put on those responsible for the 

dome the better. We get at least 
one zone that means something. 

joe. rogoiyiaft. com 
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Putting the 
caffeine back in 
cafe society 

Philosopher Gale Prawda tells Peter Aspden the truth 
about her plans for England's pubs and coffee-houses 


I was doing some back- 
ground reading on the Lon- 
don-Paris Eurostar for my 
meeting with Gale Prawda. 
and I came across an 
extraordinary headline, from a 
post-second world war edition of 
the French literary philosophical 
journal Combat. “Too many 
attend Sartre lecture. Heat, faint- 
ing spells, police. Lawrence of 
Arabia an existentialist.” 

I could not help reflecting that 
they, .don't write them like that 
any more; that the intoxicating 
air of political liberation, sexual 
posturing and pretentious philos- 
ophy that enveloped Paris in the 
1940s was very special and prob- 1 
ably unrepeatable. I have long 
held a theory, though, about 
what it was that fuelled the 
whole movement: in a word, caf- 

feine. 

- Gale Prawda. an American in 
Paris, evidently agrees. She pre- 
dictably chose the Cafe de Flore, 
former Left Bank hang-oat of 
Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir and a 
few other notables, to meet me to 
discuss her ambitious new proj- 
ect This is not only to revive the 
heady days of espressos and exis- 
tentialism, but to take this gal- 
vanising blend to a country that 
has traditionally -been less than 
amenable to both: -Britain. 

The aptly suxnamed Prawda is 
a leading light of the Caff? Philo- 
sophique movement, started five 
years ago in France to unite once 
more these two . great native tra- 
ditions. .The first Loudon ses- 
sions ; held at the ihstitut Fran- 
pais. took place at the end of last 
year. The movement's organisa- 
tion. is as minimal as you.cah get: 
find a cats, book a few tables, put 
up fly-sheets announcing a forth- 
coming date, and see who turns 
up. Then, start a debate. 

. So. as we. sat .down to a kir 
(inej and a cup of tea (she). I. 
entered into the spirit. Look 
around, I said, and you see a Left 
Bank much changed, not only 
since Sartre's day but since I was 
. last in Paris seven years ago-: 

The louche hotel next door 
where I used to stay bad become 
part of a. chain; there was a look- 
but-don’t-ask Louis Vuitton store 
across the road: the cafS itself 


. TT have always been a , great 
- : ■ anfilor forecasting, hi 1986, 1 
' I. wrote that the days of Presi- 

* JLdfint 'Moiratu- ctf Zaire were, 
numbered. The number .turned 
oifito be about 11,000- :. 

in 1979,- in South Africa, I was 
duly appalled by the apartheid 
Stale. I also . thought its power 
. was insuperable and could crum- 
ble only as the result of a mas- 
ave .apjdlcation of force. A. few 
years later, I roamed much of; 
central Earca>e from my base to 
Y^enna: incompetent, and corrupt • 
■ -'aficd pnrnrnlsm was.there was.no 
doubttt would fiangqnforagm- 
tury ortwp. " ' •' 
.-^These-.-may-'appear.to.'be mis-- 
takes about the future, but when 
. -we get it wrong we. are usually 
wrong abqutjhe present Yet in 
. . the past, people who understood • 
their . own age could " get the • 
future right In 1929. the US Liter- : 
: iry Digest forecast that withm a 
. . century .scientists woul d 
“uhlrash’tfe sources.. of energy 
; locked in' “the atom"; that a child • 
Woultf W developed from a cell 
. fertilised outside the another’s 
boSy; j3at;a. politician would be 

• ahfe to address the whole nation 

as he;^crcjd a legislature - thanks ' 
to trtrtnsaon. - .. ■ 


had opened its own shop to sell 
souvenirs. A plaque next to the 
terrace gave a tourist-friendly 
account of the cafe's imbibers of 
honour - Apollinaire, Trotsky, 
Breton. Sartre. Zhou Enlai. 

This all felt about as bracing 
and b ohemian as a day at Euro- 
Disney. Wasn’t this crusade of 
hers just misplaced nostalgia? 
Shouldn't It be happening sponta- 
neously, or not at all? 

“I don’t agree. There is a bit of 
a myth about France, like the 
one about finding- cowboys all 
over America^ that tiie French sit 
around and philosophise all the 

*We had 
some trouble 
with analytic 
philosophers 
at a session 
on truth' 

.time. True, they are more apt to 
sit around and chat, and they 
have a strong reading culture. 

“But the philosophical discus- 
sions that went on in those days 
were mostly between academics 
- it didn't include outsiders, busi- 
ness people, housewives, home- 
less people. 

“That is who. we are trying to 
involve at Cafe Hula And it is 
anything but nostalgic. There is a 
real desire fen: people to express 
their concerns, to try and under- 
stand them better. And there are 
certain themes which repeat 
themselves.” 

Such as? 

“The very complex issue of 
diversity versus tolerance comes 
up again and again. We go 
around and encourage diversity 
in the world, but we know that 
there are certain cultural prac- 
tices - the sexual brutalising of 
young women, for instance - 
which we wish to condemn. Are 
we tolerant of those? 

“This theme keeps exp re ss i ng 
itself. Clearly, people are facing it 
on a daily levcL Living in a world 
of constant . change is very de- 
stabilising." 


I asked Prawda bow she ended 
up in Paris, and learned that she 
arrived in the summer of 1968, of 
all years: “I was just travelling 
through and liked it. The Sor- 
bonne was still occupied.” 

That was another year of de- 
stabilising change - how did it 
compare with now? 

“Cafe Philo tries to bring back 
some of that spirit - you could go 
somewhere, say what . you 
thought, try to understand in 
public what life was all about 
Now people are not so anti-Estab- 
lishmerrt, there is more humour, 
it is less earnest In the 1960s, 
it was all based on group 
responses: love everyone, peace 
on earth. Now people bring their 
own individual experiences to the 
group." 

Trying to apply philosophy to 
their lives rather than their lives 
to a philosophy? 

"Yeah, you could say that" 

We decided to move from the 
Cafe de Flore to a local brasserie, 
where Cafe Philo holds its din- 
ners, a slightly more formal ver- 
sion of prandial debate, with 
agendas announced in advance. 
There was an excellent set menu 
for FFr105 (£10.64), and I toyed 
with choosing foie gras and red 
wine, purely in the interests of 
my circulation. 

“Go for it.” announced Prawda 
enthusiastically, while settling 
instead for a rather healthy- 
looking salad. 

The food was delicious, and 
Prawda empathised with my 
purrs of contentment: “I know 
how you feeL I’ve just come back 
from England. We thought we 
would try a typical pub meal, 
toad in the bole or coal in the 
toad or something like that It 
was horrible - we ended up put- 
ting ketchup on everything.” 

But hadn't she put her finger 
on something important? Britain 
simply did not share the French 
tradition of quality food and 
quality chat at the same table. 
How did she hope to get Albion's 
version of Cafe Philo going? 

“Easily. The two sessions we 
have had were terrific." 

But wasn’t the English tradi- 
tionally dry approach to philoso- 
phy rather unhelpful? 



Gale Prawda: ’[In England] maybe we should eventually hold the meetings in pubs’ 


Qnooghe WMre 


“We had some trouble with 
some analytic philosophers at a 
session on truth," she announced 
in the tone of a police superinten- 
dent who had run into a spot of 
bother with Saturday night joy 
riders. 

"It became bogged down in 
semantics and we ran Into dead 
ends. But then 1 turned to a table 
of students who were studying 
existentialism and said: ‘Are you 


going to let these guys get away 
with this?’ and it unblocked 
things. The English are more 
reserved, but maybe we should 
eventually hold the meetings in 
pubs. We are trying not to be too 
dogmatic." 

We talked further about 
Prawda’s background. After com- 
pleting ber doctoral thesis (on 
tbe relationship between tbe 
mass and tbe individual), she 


went into business, importing 
Anglo-American books to Paris 
and devising a new. and profit- 
able. freight charge system. 

Not surprisingly, she thinks 
philosophy has much to oiler 
business: “They [business people] 
talk about creativity, but then do 
everything to make people’s 
thinking conform to a corporate 
model. A philosopher will not 
necessarily settle any issues, but 


Truth of the Matter / James Morgan 

Past mistakes in the future 




It was in 1940 that sound foun- 
dations far the modem trend of 
getting it wholly wrong were 
laid. The American political com- 
mentator James Burnham pub- 
lished a brillian t book called The 
Managerial Revolution, which 
argued 1 that the future belonged 
to -the Nazis and communists, 
because they had sorted out the 
problems of- social and political 
organisation. 

m :^ad was followed by Pro- 
fessor John Kenneth Galbraith in 
The. Hem Industrial State . He 
demonstrated an incontrovertible 
theory, the - modem state would 
be dominated by giant industrial 
corporations able -to fix markets 
and otherwise arrange things so 
they coojd not fail. Governments 
would support them because they 
were too big to fail That view of 
the ; ' future was refuted only by 
subsequent events -* the near col- 
lapse of many mul tinati onal cor- 
porations, saved only by recan- 

V 


strutting themselves along the 
lines of their tiny rivals. 

Tbe rise of error has coincided 
with, and been caused by, a revo- 
lution in our relationship with 
the future as well as tbe instabil- 
ity of. the present 

Up until our time people were, 
by and large, fashioned by their 
relationship with the past, or at 
least an that myth and legend 
called the past. Children were 
told of the glories of their ances- 
tors and instructed as to how 
they should regard their parents. 

Today, all we read is of the 
debt we owe not only our chil- 
dren but theirs as well - look at 
tbe rows over global warming. 

Descendant-worship is funda- 
mental to our world because we 
depend on the future in a way 
that has never been seen before. 
Count how many of your friends 
have jobs that are in fact glori- 
fied guessing games or whose 
work is dedicated to the achieve- 


ment of outcomes that might not 
naturally occur. 

The potential for error becomes 
colossal because everyone is hav- 
ing a go. In the old days, one or 
two sages might try their luck 
but. by and large, those involved 
in the future game were sooth- 
sayers or charlatans. Only the 
most skilled could enter the 
ranks at Delphi, or wherever; 
most were burned as witches. 

The future game encourages a 
bias towards error, not only 
because of the opportunities it 
offers mountebanks and trick- 
sters. Getting it wrong is also 
part of the system for structural 
reasons. Forecasting does not 
take place in a vacuum. People 
like me are voracious consumers 
of the views of analysts of one 
kind and another. Much of my 
work consists of echoing - sorry, 
refining - and synthesising their 
views. But they work for institu- 
tions whose prosperity may 


depend on those same analyses I 
read. That might seem to put a 
premium on accuracy, but in fact 
the opposite is often the case. 

If an analyst should argue that 
the government of, say, Lamaysia 
is pursuing policies that can only 
end in disaster, it would not be in 
the interests of those institutions 
which have interests in Lamaysia 
and wish to curry favour with its 
leaders. That is best achieved by 
putting a glorious gloss on devel- 
opments in the country. 

That is a relatively trivial 
instance. But let us look at some 
of the presumably foreseeable cri- 
ses to have hit us in this decade. 
Those whose job it was to foresee 
the economic collapse in Mexico 
three years ago failed to see it 
coming. The International Mone- 
tary Fund likes to say it did warn 
of the problems in Thailand 
which unleashed the latest round 
of financial disasters (it certainly 
did not foresee those repercus- 


sions). To be sure, the IMF’s view 
of Thailand in the middle of 1996 
was not wholly rosy but you had 
to be a skilled interpreter of fund- 
speak to know it. Those who see 
the future dare not articulate 
what they know for fear of mak- 
ing things worse. 

Even trickier, we have to grap- 
ple with the Don-linear dynamic 
event. This is the child of Mur- 
phy’s Law and chaos theory. If 
anything can go wrong it will, 
and the thing that will go wrong 
will be something unpredictable. 
It will be unpredictable partly 
because it contradicts what is 
obviously right. Take as an exam- 
ple the wondrous things that fol- 
lowed the half-expected event in 
Thailand on July 2 last year. 

On July 1. all theories about 
tbe East Asian Miracle were cor- 
rect. Today, every dealer from 
London to Sydney will wince at 
the very mention of those words. 

We can be right only for a lim- 
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will be able to see things differ- 
ently." 

But wasn’t that potentially sub- 
versive? 

“Well, that’s the risk. But one 
of the criteria of being successful 
in business is taking risks ." 

And then, quite suddenly, as if 
all the talk of 1968 had suddenly 
propelled us 30 years back In 
time, she told me that she 
thought there would be a revolu- 
tion soon. 

Come again? 

"Business is booming, but 
people are not getting by. All this 
financial speculation, it’s like bet- 
ting at the racetrack. People 
make money, but it is not being 
distributed downwards." 

But hadn’t those kinds of idea 
been pronounced dead? 

“People say communism has 
failed, but we have not yet lived 
through the confrontation. It will 
come, though. It may not be a 
head-on collision, but one way or 
another it will come.” 

I was momentarily silent, 
savouring what seemed like an 
authentic Parisian cafe moment 
But after this apocalyptic inter- 
lude, Prawda returned to her 
rosy view of the future of her 
philosophy. 

“Philosophers are going to 
become more important. They 
have always been put to one side 
by society, but they are going to 
play an increasing role in 
people's private lives." 

Like personal trainers? 

“That’s right. You may not 
have a psychological problem, 
but want to learn more about the 
world. Why not?" 

Our main courses dispatched, I 
asked Prawda if she wanted to 
join me for something "evil" for 
dessert. 

“Actually. I had a dinner on 
evil. It went really well.” 

There was no prising this 
woman apart from her subject 

We soon arrived at the moment 
I had been waiting for although 
our conversation had already 
been adrenalin-charged, it was 
time for a thick, dark, coffee to 
move it into another dimension 
still. 

“Actually, I don’t drink coffee. 

I never acquired the taste.” 
responded my guest. I was 
shodeed, 

I saw everything more clearly 
now; I charged Prawda with not 
really being in the French tradi- 
tion at all. but, true to the cus- 
tom of her native land, more of a 
philosophy entrepreneur. Wasn't 
she Just setting up a multi- 
national franchise? 

"Sure. I had the idea of doing 
some T-shirts: CafS Philo at the 
Cafe de Flore.” 

She didn't find that a little 
embarrassing? 

“No, no. Why not? Why should 
philosophy only be in the univer- 
sities? 

“It should be everywhere." 

“I was at the evil dinner,” was 
a good slogan. I suggested help- 
fully. 

”... and survived it," she 
added, lau ghing . 


ited period. German and Japa- 
nese economic models were admi- 
rable and right for a few decades 
- and were then suddenly funda- 
mentally flawed even though 
nothing had changed. “Asian val- 
ues”. the alchemy that trans- 
muted poverty into gold, now sig- 
nifies an amalgam of cronyism, 
corruption and cowardice. 

Now I shall return to the fore- 
casting game which, unlike my 
earlier attempts, will not make 
the mistake of taking the present 
too much into account 
I predict the US will face a cri- 
sis because its social model leads 
to intolerable tensions. Latin 
America will enjoy steady and 
dynamic ‘ sustainable develop- 
ment. France will prosper 
because it has discovered the 
secret of social cohesion and 
steady growth. Burma and the 
Philippines will be the miracle 
economies of tbe east 
You read these forecasts and 
your lips curl. But remember, 
they didn’t appear here first. 
They were put forward by vari- 
ous respectable sources over the 
past 40 years. And remember. 
Mobutu's regime did collapse. 

■ James Morgan, economics cor- 
respondent, BBC World Service. 
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A deal 


in 


Fabulous jewels or cut glass? 
Christian Tyler tells the story 


T o celebrate the 
birth of her daugh- 
ter, Frederique 
Gnillemard re- 
ceived a special present 
from her great aunt in 
France: a pair of pink 
stones, each about the size 
of a thumbnail, which had 
been handed down from 
Russian ancestors. 

When the old lady died 
some years later, Goflle- 
mard decided to have the 
stones valued. With her hus- 
band Guy, she arranged to 
visit a director of De Bears’ 
Central Selling Organisation 
in London. 

There, she says, she was 
told by b»m and another 
expert that the polished, but 
unmounted stones were pos- 
sibly rubies, but more prob- 
ably pink diamonds of 
exceptional quality' and 
value. O v erjoyed, the couple 
took the stones home and 
pnt them in their bank. 

A tew days’ later a written 
estimate signed by the direc- 
tor arrived from De Beers 
describing Two old mine 
cut fancy intense pink dia- 
monds. weighing together 
11.95 carats". It valued 
them at just under 86m. 

Two weeks later, follow- 
ing Be Beers’s suggestion, 
the gems were transported 
by security van to the com- 
pany’s offices. They were to 
be sent on to the Gemologi- 
cal Institute of America, in 
New York, where they 
wonld be certificated for 
quality prior to sale by auc- 
tion. 

That was a Friday. The 
following Friday, having 
heard nothing and becoming 
anxious, the Gnlllemards 
asked their solicitor to make 
inquiries. 

Then came the bombshell. 
The stones had not been 
sent to New York, he was 
told. Instead, the box had 
been opened in London on 
Monday, the stones re-exam- 
ined and found to be pieces 
of glass. 

So began a fight lasting 
7% years between the GuU- 
lemards and the most pow- 
erful organisation in the 
world diamond trade. First 
by negotiation through 
solicitors, later by issuing a 
writ in the High Court in 
London, the Guillemards 
struggled to win compensa- 
tion for what they claimed 
was De Beers’s negligent 
loss of their heirloom. 

Now the case of the glass 
diamonds has been settled 
out of court. As is usual in 
such cases, both sides refuse 
to discuss the terms of the 
agreement Bat it is believed 
the Guillemards have 
accepted a payment from De 
Beers sufficient at least to 
cover their legal costs. A 
sum of £250,000 - whether 
additional compensation or 
not is unclear - was quoted 
by one City source. 

If the case had come to 
trial the company would 
probably have argued that 
its two experts were never 
shown diamonds by the 
Guillemards. According to 
another version, tlx defence 
could have been that the 
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Loathsome louse of the lochs 


Scotland's salmon industry is being accused of stripping bare the wild sea trout, reports Tom Fort 


A thoroughly un- 
pleasant piece of 
work is Lepeo- 
phtheirus Sal- 
monis, otherwise 
the sea louse. It eats the pro- 
tective slime on fish, then It 
eats the fish alive. It Is one 
of those creatures whose 
usefulness in the scheme of 
creation might seem open to 
question. 

Then there is the sea 
trout, noble, shining knight 
of our rivers, second only to 
salmon in the fishy hierar- 
chy. Shaped and spotted as a 
brown trout 1 which, geneti- 
cally, it is), the sea trout's 
dashing beauty and wander- 
ing spirit inspire a rare pas- 
sion among those who hunt 
it 

Little wonder, then, that 
in any collision between the 
parasite and the trout, sym- 
pathy for the former should 
be in short supply; or that 
any activity seen as promo- 
ting the parasite's welfare at 
the expense of the trout 
should attract close and hos- 
tile attention. 

That is an understated 
way of approaching the 
storm of rage, recrimination 
and abuse that has burst 
over Scotland's salmon farm- 
ing industry. It comes as a 
consequence of the severe 
decline - in numerous cases. 


near annihilation - of sea 
trout stocks along the west 
and north-west coasts. 

Although sea trout run 
rivers all around the British 
Isles, these remote fisheries 
suited them particularly 
well. They delighted in the 
cool, rocky streams; in the 
shrimp, sand eel, and other 
nourishment abounding in 
the sea Jochs where the riv- 
ers debouched. The young 
fish, known as smolts, could 
easily descend to the sea. 
grow fat, and return to 
breed, again and again. 

But these sea lochs were 
equally ideal for a new 
industry which gave the 
promise of new life to 
far-flung, economically 
beleaguered communities. 
Cages for rearing salmon 
sprouted across these wild 
waters. The powers in dis- 
tant Edinburgh and more 
distant Westminster put 
money into it without being 
over concerned with niceties 
such as setting up a system 
of proper regulation. Fann- 
ers were left pretty much to 
their own devices. 

The result has been a 
troubled history. The com- 
plex science of aquaculture 
bad to be learned as the 
salmon industry invented 
itself. There were continual 
problems with disease, pre- 


dation and mass escapes, 
which had to be tackled 
against the background of 
the economic squeeze 
exerted by the much bigger 
and more highly subsidised 
Norwegian sector. 

The past few years have 
seen far-reaching changes. 
The scjpn co of salmon farm- 
ing has been steadily 
r efin ed, making possible - 
through vastly improved 
survival rates - a steady 
climb in production to an 
estimated 1997 level of more 
than 90,000 tons of salmon, 
without a corresponding 
increase in costs. 

Many of the small to 
medium-sized concerns 
which sprouted during the 
early years have gone under 
or been swallowed by the 
multinationals. 

But while the industry has 
certainly grown up, a famil- 
iar cloud darkens the sky, 
drawn from a murky swirl of 
environmental concerns. 
The appeal of fresh salmon 
lies in its cheapness, and in 
its pseudo-“natural” charac- 
ter. As so often in the world 
of food production, the real 
story of the gleaming corpse 
on the fishmonger's slab 
hardly impinges on the cus- 
tomer. 

But the salmon growers 
have to struggle with that 


reality. The pinkness of the 
flesh comes from dye. The 
fish are reared at battery 
intensity. They produce a 
mass of faecal waste which 
does nasty things to the sea 
bed. 

To remain “healthy" in 
such conditions, they must 
be dosed constantly with a 
range of antibiotics and 
other prophylactics. 

Which brings us back to 
the reviled louse. Cages 
crammed with meaty 


The pinkness 
of salmon 
flesh comes 
from dye; 
and the fish 
are reared 
at battery 
intensity 
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salmon, unable to escape, 
are the stuff of parasites' 
dreams. To keep infestation 
of such concentrations of 
fish under control requires 
the application of potent 
chemicals with sinister 
names. 

The crusaders for the sea 
trout - the fishermen who 
pursue (and let it be said, 
kill) them and the fishery 
owners - claim their fish are 
being attacked and 
destroyed by the lice drawn 
to the salmon farms. 

Further, they say that the 
louse has developed resis- 
tance to the commonly used 
treatments and their use has 
merely persuaded it to aban- 
don the salmon and swarm 
in search of other prey. 

Circumstantial evidence 
for the link is powerful. In 
general, rivers running into 
sea lochs with concentra- 


tions of salmon farms have 
suffered plummeting stocks 
of trout. The trout fishers 
argue, with growing vehe- 
mence, that the salmon 
farmers are responsible for 
the catastrophe. 

For their part, the salmon 
growers say the lack of 
attested research makes it 
impossible to point the fin- 
ger at them. They complain 
that insufficient attention 
has been given to the gen- 
eral decline in numbers of 
sea trout, and to the likely 
Influence - as yet dimly 
apprehended - of massive 
changes in the marine envi- 
ronment. They say they 
have put resources into try- 
ing to crack the secrets of 
the louse and associated 
problems, with the reward 
of being cast as whipping 
boy. 

Attitudes have hardened. 
The salmon industry 
believes its assaila n ts want 
it and its cages out of exis- 
tence altogether. The sea 
trout's crusaders - the Jess 
restrained among them - 
portray the salmon farmers 
as little better than plunder- 
ers, destroyers of a precious 
heritage. There bave been 
recent moves towards an 
action for redress in the 
courts. 

Amid the accusations and 
bitterness, one thing is sure. 
If there is a path to salvation 
- which is far from certain - 
it must lie in co- 
operation between the par- 
ties. The salmon fanning 
industry will not go away. 
The farmers' interests will 
be served by a successful 
and benign strategy to wage 
war on the louse. And only 
they, certainly not the trout 
fishermen, have the 
resources to do it. 

There are signs of enlight- 
enment dawning. Quietly, 
away from the noise of bat- 
tle, work is afoot. A group of 


charities, the West Coast 
Fisheries Trusts, set up to 
promote the In t e rest s of the 
wild fish, has been working 
with the farmers to investi- 
gate the life cycle of the 
loathsome louse. 

Evidence suggests it 
thrives best in warm water, 
and is therefore at its most 
vulnerable in March, when 
the water is at its coldest A 
co-ordinated spring offensive 
to reduce lice levels to a 
minimum and keep them 
there for the next few 
months, while the sea trout 
smolts come out to salt 
water, could provide a win- 
dow of hope. 

The effectiveness of the 
weaponry is a crucial factor. 
A new treatment, cyper- 
methrin, has been used on a 
farm in the west of Ireland 
where a salmon company 
was facing legal action from 
the owner of a famous sea 
trout fishery where stocks 
had been devastated. 
Recorded lice levels dropped 
to almost nothing and it was 
soon noticed that more sea 
trout were returning to the 
river, in noticeably better 
condition. 

Tests with cypermethrln 
have been carried out in 
Scotland, and the painfully 
slow business of obtaining 
consent for its use through 
the regulatory bodies of 
Britain and the EU is almost 
complete. No one is foolish 
enough to believe it will be a 
panacea. But used in combi- 
nation with other treatments 
and practices, such as co-or- 
dinating the harvest time for 
salmon in a given area so 
sites can be properly fal- 
lowed, it shpuid, at the very 
least, establish whether the 
louse is indeed the villain of 
the piece. The survival of a 
noble species in some of the 
loveliest places in the king- 
dom may well depend on the , 
outcome. 


so-called valuation was a 
precaution, a ' letter . for 
.insurance purposes only, 
needed while the stones 
were being sent away for' 
formal inspection and grad- 
ing. 

The couple's story was dtf- 
• ferent. ’ 

They said they woe told 
that although the stones 
might possibly be rabies 
worth about 83.5m, they . 
looked like almost flawless 
diamonds - in which case . 
they could fetch up to 8! 2m 
at auction. 

De Beers further argued 
that the couple would not be 
able to prove they ever held 
diamonds. Jeremy Richdale, 
a director of the company's 
Central Selling Organisa- 
tion, to whom the Guille- 
mards first showed the 
stones, said last month: 
‘"There was an investigation 
at the time, and no action 
was taken as a result of 
that" . 

In answer to another ques- 
tion, he said there had been 
no managerial repercussions 
within the organisation 
after the incident. “There is 
no to answer, and that 
is where it rests.” 


A company spokes- 
man said De Beers 
had always denied 
liability and had 
been prepared to defend 
itself at trial. He added: “We 
are happy to have been able 
to settle our differences with 
the Guillemards and to 
avoid any farther substan- 
tial costs of litigation.” 

Because of its enormous 
influence over the trade in 
rough diamonds, De Beers is 
reluctant to have its busi- 
ness aired in court. 

Its role as organiser of the 
international diamond pro- 
ducers’ cartel - a descrip- 
tion it rejects - makes it 
vulnerable, to attack. Cur- 
rently, for example, De 
Beers directors are unable 
to visit the US for fear of 
being arraigned on an 
indictment concerning 
alleged price-fixing which is 
pending there. 

As for the dramatis perso- 
nae in the case of the glass 
diamonds, the Guillemards 
live mostly in Hong Kong 
now, where Guy is working. 
The gemologist Paul 
Cheong, who with Richdale 
first inspected the stones, 
has also moved to Hong 
Kong. Gary ilalfe, managing 
director of the London-based 
CSO, Is moving to Johannes- 
burg this month as manag- 
ing director of De Beers. 
Richdale remains a CSO 
director in London. 

Meanwhile, London pub- 
lishers have reportedly been 
approached by a Mend of 
Frederique GuiUemard who 
is helping her to write a 
book about her story: how, 
for a brief few weeks she 
became, as she believed, a 
multi-millionairess. 

Bnt when will the final 
chapter be written? For, 
although the case of the 
glass diamonds has been 
settled, the mystery lives 
on. 
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Long Burmese nights 


Justin Marozzi joins the veterans marking 50 years of independence in Rangoon 
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I A n elderly gentleman 
/l steps gingerly on to 
the platform with 
JL JLthe aid of a walking 
stick and a colleague. 
Another holds an umbrella 
to protect the honoured 
speaker from the sweltering 
heat. Tottering in front of 
the microphone, the speaker 
recalls the Independence 
movement led by Aung San, 
which, 50 years ago. won the 
1 country’s independence from 
! Britain. 

It fs a speech punctuated 
by the squawking of rooks 
and the crackling and cack- 
ling of a frail public address 
system, and it is all unoffi- 
cial. The gathering last 
weekend was organised by 
veterans of the struggle 
against British rule. They 
speak of a pride in their past 
but a dissatisfaction with the 
present. They recall the 
departure 50 years ago of the 
HMS Bir mingham, and the 
fading notes of Auld Lang 
Syne. 

The small audience in 
front of a ramshackle house 
that belongs to Bohmu 
Aung, at 88 one of the oldest 
of the independence veter- 
ans. was less ordered than 
the official gathering, which 
l. 
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consciously avoided celebrat- 
ing the concept of armed 
resistance by the people. It is 
difficult to celebrate history 
when, in part, you are 
haunted by it. 

Bohmu Aung knows all 
about resistance. He was one 
of Aung San’s “Thirty Com- 
rades” who marched into 
Burma alongside Japanese 
forces to drive out the Brit- 
ish and allied forces shortly 
after Pearl Harbour. Most of 
the comrades have since 
passed away. 

Sitting at one table Is 
Aung San Suu Kyi. the pro- 
democracy activist and 
daughter of Aung San. He 
was assassinated six months 
before Burma won its free- 
dom and his daughter now 
talks of the fight for democ- 
racy as the country’s second 
independence movement. 
With flowers in her bair, she 
is effortlessly graceful, an 
island of emerald green in a 
sea of the beige, collarless 
Burmese jackets favoured by 

the older generation. 

She has already delivered 
a speech In her compound 
this morning on behalf of 
her embattled opposition 
movement and does not 
address the audience here. 


This afternoon belongs to 
her father's generation, but 
a constant stream of veter- 
ans arrives at her table to 
pay respects. 

"We have mixed feelin gs 
today*," confides one veteran. 
"We feel happy that we have 
the right to celebrate 
national independence but at 
the same time we feel sorry 
because we haven't yet ful- 
filled the fruits of that inde- 
pendence." 


C asting his mind 
back half a cen- 
tury, he remem- 
bers the 1947 Bur- 
mese delegation to London 
during independence negoti- 
ations with the British. 

“The governor of Burma, 
Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith. 
invited us to his residence in 
the countryside, where we 
were pressed to accept 
dominion status. I told him 
that we had no tradition of 
owing allegiance to a foreign 
king and we did not stand 
for home rule. He just smiled 
at us.” be chuckles. 

The quiet celebrations by 
old men who have seen their 
liberation struggle overtaken 
by a military dictatorship 
seem all the more poignant 
i 


in comparison with a shrill 
editorial in The New Light of 
My anmar , the official daily 
newspaper which also 
marked the golden jubilee of 
independence. 

“We must be vigilant 
against various wily 
schemes of some neo-colo- 
nialists who frequently inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of 
others.” it warned citizens. 
"It is the time when we must 
keep constant vigil against 
any movements of those who 
want to disrupt stability and 
undermine national consoli- 
dation. finding fault without 
any reason on pretext of 
democracy and human 
rights." 

The propaganda is crude - 
and relentlessly, uninten- 
tionally ironic. Every day. 
The New Light of Myanmar 
carries a table highlighting 
12 political, economic and 
social objectives. One of 
them, the pledge to uplift 
education standards, is glar- 
ing. Unsettled by campus 
disturbances, the govern- 
ment closed universities and 
high schools more than a 
year ago. Most institutions 
remain dosed today. 

The government action 
bad little to do with another 


of its stated objectives to 
"uplift . . . the morale and 
morality of the entire 
nation”, but Burma, Myan- 
mar. call it what you will, is 
an unusual place. Tucked' 
away on the inside pages is a 
message from Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth ZZ, who 
sends her greetings and best 
wishes to the people of the 
Union of Myanmar. 

Elsewhere in Rangoon,- the 
State Peace and Develop- 
ment Council (recently 
renamed from the State Law 
and Order Restoration Coun- 
cil) has been "encouraging" 
people to attend its own 
muted celebrations. 

But the tone Is very differ- 
ent from the national pride 
and excitement that marked 
the year-long jamboree of 
the 50th anniversary of inde- 
pendence in neighbouring 
India. 

The country has drifted for 
from the nine-point pledge 
issued by Burmese leaders 
on January 4 1948 to mark 
their hard -won indepen- 
dence: “We shall, from this 
day on. unswervingly shoul- 
der the responsibilities 
required of a free people, as 
we so enjoy the noble rights 
of a free people." t 
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n October S, issi 
M. . ;;. * the Soviet Onion 
I ■ exploded an atomic 
W;\ '# bomb, and the New 
York Giants beat 
the Brooklyn Dodgers to a place 
In the World Series with a home 
ran from Bobby Thompson that 
became known as -the Shot 
Heard Konnd The World-. Don 
DeLfflo worked on Che co-occur- 
rence in a -short story called 
Pafto at the Wall (1992). which 
became -the. seed and prologue of 
Underworld, his new, 927-page 
bomb-and-basebaD novel. 

..The bond) is the generic one: 
it’s the one we. used to say we 
. lived with. 

The baseball is particular: it’s 
the . one Thompson struck into 
the lower stands at the Polo 
Grounds overlooking the Harlem 
River at- 157th Street on October 
3. It travels through the book 
from 1951 to 1988. It Is grabbed 
from Bill Waferson at the ball- 
park by Cotter Martin, a 14-year- 
old boy skipping school for the 
game; It Is taken from him by 
his father^ Manx Martin, and 
sold to Charlie Wainwright 
before-dawn outside the Yankee 
Stadimn. It is passed from father 
io son, sold on and on, tracked 
by Marvin Lundy, baseball mem- 
orabilia sleuth. It is sold, finally, 
to Nick Shay, the protagonist of 
Underworld - who had been a 
Dodgem fan anyway, and doesn’t.- 


The Bomb and the baseball 

Galen Strawson reviews American author Don DeLillo’s new cold-war anti-idyll novel 


. know why he wants this symbol 
of defeat 

It may be because his father. 
Jimmy Costanza, walked oat of 
the door when he was 10 and 
never came back; or because 
(like DeLillo himself) he’s always 
been “a country of one”, afflicted 
with lontananza, remoteness, 
(like George Manza the waiter 
and junkie, whom he shot and 
killed by mistafcf in the Bronx in 
1952). 

So there goes the baseball. But 
it Is the bomb, the non-specific 
Bomb, that forms the spiritual 
homeplate for DeLillo’s cold-war 
anti-idyll, and drives bis ofT- 
world fictional choices, as he 
materialises palely and filmi- 
caUy in one decade after another 
- in Manhattan, San Francisco. - 
Phoenix, Los Angeles, New Jer- 
sey, the Bronx, the Nevada des- 
ert For the Catholic non who 
teaches Nick’s brother Matty in 
the Bronx in the 2950s. the Bomb 
(its shadow, its spectre) is the 
principal source of the world's 
moral structure, and DeLillo 
pumps it hard. 

So Matty Shay goes off to work 


in the atomic weapons industry. 
Charlie Wainwright's Mad Ave- 
nue agency uses bomb imagery 
tn its advertising campaigns 
(1961). Chudde. his son, crews a 
nuclear B-52 (1969). The stand-up 
comedian Lenny Bruce tours the 
country during the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis, screaming his theme - 
“We're all gonna die” - in a 
series of whippy improvisations 
(1962). Klara Sax, n£e Sachs, art- 
ist, ex-Bronx, ex-wife of Matty’s 
chess mentor, brief adulterous 
lover of Nick, paints 230 obsolete 
B-52s or BUFFs (Big Ugly Fat 
Fucks) parked in the desert in 
eight great staggered ranks in a 
vast collective artwork (1992). 
Nick Shay works for a plutoni- 
um-burying waste disposal com- 
pany and travels to post-USSR 
Kazakhstan to witness the use of 
underground nuclear explosions 
to vapourise dangerous waste 
(present day). 

The baseball and the bomb, 
then, two great emotions In 
American themes. “Which the 
whole thing is interesting, 
because when they make an 
atomic bomb, listen to this, they 


make the radioactive core the 
exact same size as a baseball” 
(Marvin Lundy, a 20th-century 
Jew from Brooklyn, uses the 
same “which” construction as 
Patrick O’Brian's Napoleonic 
war sailors). But it only looks 
interesting if you've taken over a 
thematic coupling that only just 
works in a short story and are 

UNDERWORLD 

by Don DeLillo 

Picador Hi I. ItKKJ page a 

trying to bludgeon it into unify- 
ing a Great American novel. 

DeLillo fails. Underworld con- 
tains a reasonable quantity of 
worthwhile thoughts, and 
DeLillo is good at speech, well 
aware that many conversations 
are alternating monologues, full 
of aposiopesis and the strange 
jumps that preoccupy linguists 
who specialise in “ speech prag- 
matics”. He has an adequate 
rhapsody on the rooftops and 
coopered water towers of New 
York City, and there are a num- 
ber of other successful scenes. 


Part Six, Arrangement m Grtm 
and Black, is a min or master- 
piece that takes place in the 
Bronx in 1951-52 and detaches 
from the rest of the book like a 
ripe blackberry, in spite of all 
the punctilious thematic cross- 
stitching. 

But the book bombs, consid- 
ered as a unified work rather 
than as a congeries of episodes - 
virtuoso sketches, notebook 
entries, late injections, personal 
bot spots. It is dead From its title 
on: “I first bit upon Underworld 
when 1 started thinking about 
plutonium waste buried deep in 
the earth. Then about Pluto, the 
god of the dead and ruler of the 
underworld. New connections 
and meanings began to suggest 
themselves . . .- DeLillo has 
taken a lot from his own life for 
this book, and this seems to be 
one source of paralysis. Not so 
much because DeLillo is tight 
about himselt, disposed to over- 
protect his person with artifice 
(he is said to have considered the 
Salinger/Pynchon route into iso- 
lation). The more serious prob- 
lem Ls that he experiences so 


much emotion, in writing close 
to himself, that he shuts out the 
reader. He sets out a network of 
personal cathexes and fails to 
find the form that allows its 
communication to others. He 
fails even to see the need for it: 
he Is too busy trying to nail his 
private intensities whole on the 
page. He misses the real "woe- 
woo” - the loop in ess, the myth - 
of the age. 

He also fails to differentiate 
his characters adequately. Too 
many share his sensibility - his 
bothered, hunted obliquity, his 
cloisonne confusion, his oppres- 
sion by the massed facts of 

being. Nor has one any idea 
what they look like. Physiog- 
nomical vagueness is a DeLillo 
trademark (it works well in 
Libra. 1988) and it is intentional 
(inhabitants of underworlds tend 
to be corporeally ill-defined). But 
it is an error iu a book that is 
Falling apart for lack of live con- 
nective tissue. Given the sen- 
tence-by-sentence substantive- 
ness of the material, and the 
cumulative resonance that 
accrues almost by default to 


long, decade- wandering books 
like this, its s tructura l and emo- 
tional inertness is quite aston- 
ishing. 

DeLillo’s theory and practice 
of writing do not help. Too many 
sentences say “Look at me!” 
rather than “Here it is” (as a 
result of trying too hard to say 
“Here it is”). There is too much 
confounded style. DeLillo says 
that fiction “is a kind of reli- 
gious meditation in which lan- 
guage is the final enlighten- 
ment”. But enlightenment 
cannot be taken by force (unless, 
perhaps, you are Flaubert), and 
his false claim that the novelist 
“is creating a dream that’s an 
antidote to history’s nightmare" 
backfires spectacularly in Under- 
world. in which dream and night- 
mare threaten to change places. 
The book is also a lesson in how 
the word “and” can function as a 
device of sentimentality. 

“The primal clash” in Under- 
world. according to DeLillo, is 
“the tendency of the language to 
work in opposition to the enor- 
mous technology of war that 
dominated the era and shaped 
the book's themes". 

But this claim corresponds to 
nothing real - unless it 
expresses some obscure private 
emotion of composition. It is just 
one more symptom of the central 
problem: DeLillo has confused 
his inner heave with art 


When 


meets 


The player calls the tune, 
writes David Schoenbaum 


A man of many parts. 
Sir James Beament 
is a distinguished 
physiologist, 
self-taught acoustician, semi- 
pro bass player and amateur 
composer. As husband and 
father of highly professional 
violin-makers, he la also a 
welcbme reminder that the 
word “amateur” once' 
referred to “love” and not 
ineptitude. . .. 

The result is -an tmeorn- 

" THE VIOLIN 
EXPLAINED: 
COMPONENTS, 
MECHANISM AND 
SOUND 
by Sir James 
Beament 
Clarendon Press £35. 

245 pages ' • . 

manly useful hook far any- 
one who makes, buys, sells, 
repairs; restores, plays, col- 
lects, insures, steals, loves, 
studies, or just listens to vio- 
lins. -Thia inevitably includes 
redundancies. But it still 
means a lot, of people. In a 
literature heavily -tilted to 
moonshine’ at. one end, and 
multivariate -equations at 
the other, Beament is nearly 
unique in’ appealing to read- 
ers grateful for science, but 
more comfortable . with 
words. Even, the title is 
exemplary for delivexing 
what it promises. 

As disarmingly stated by 
the author, the purpose is to 
make the reader say “so 
that’s what happens." In 
fact, the argument is radical, 
equally, subversive of folk- 
lore and conventional wis- 
dom. 

. In war, -according to Clau- 
se witz. everything is very 
simple, but also very compli- 
cated. in Beanient’s perspec- 
tive, the same applies to the 
violin: An aggregate of some 


'W"; T eroes rand hero- 
B M ings can be bor- . 

mg. Ofteh, jt‘ is 
-L -L life’s bit players - 
the hH wnpw and-bus conduc- 
tors,. the “undertakers and 
road sweepas - .who have 
the more interesting tales to. 
telL 

'.For 35. years Joe GouM. 
walked r the sfreete of New 1 
York tormented by what he J 
calfed '‘the three iTs” 
homelessness, hunger and 
hangovers. When he died in ■ 
l957^-aged : 68, of arterioscle- 
rosis and ; seniHty, Gould 
wmfldquickly have beehfbr- 
gotten were’ it not for these 
two remarkable; ’profiles by : 
Joseph -ifitehfiH; originally^ 
published ‘in ~ The. New ■ 
Yorker in T&& and 1964. 
M ffieiteTr, who- died last year,. - 
was 'for several decades one' 
;Qf The;Pfe# .Yorker’s most - 
buftoamgwritere. ' 

- Mitchell' : Was initially 
attracted by; Gqald’s ecceh- - 
tticlties,-‘Aiitdhg . Gould's ■ 
settiffoclambd telents ; was - 
. the tfjSfity^-fo rtejk' ; the Ian- . 
guage - of; iekguils * have 

tt^nsiated: ^i>'iiuhibdir .of 


70 parts, symmetrical and 
asymmetrical, it is essen- 
tially a box, artfiilly con- 
structed - to amplify the 
vibration of four bowed 
strings and resonate across a 
wide range of audible fre- 
quencies undo- tensions of 
25 kg. and upward. 

• Worked out by 1550 by 
trial and error, it has 
changed only at' the margins 
from then to now. Since the 
late-ISth century, old Italian 
violins have been among the 
world’s most valued collect- 
ibles. Yet in a famous blind 
test on BBC KacHo 3, two of 
the world's most accom- 
plished violinists, and one of 
its most respected apprais- 
ers, failed to detect a Guar- 
ded and Stradivari from a 
British-made violin built a 
year before. . 

A well-made violin is a 
well-made violin, Beament 
argues. As might be Imag- 
ined, a great player will 
make a great violin sound 
greater, discover its 
strengths, accommodate its 
weaknesses, and bond with 
the instrument as with a 
partner in any other serious 
relationship. But a bad 
player will still sound bad on 
a Guameri del Gestt, and a 
Kreisler, Heifetz or Oistrakh 
will sound like themselves 
on almost anything. 

With its f-holes. C-bouts 
and traditional colours, the 
form is largely convention, 
Beament emphasises. Mys- 
tique to the contrary, var- 
nish is only a wood preserva- 
tive. Providing their area is 

the same 5^ sq. cm., ellipses: 
carved in the top of the 
Instrument will work as well 
as f-holes. In the hands cf 
Joshua Bell, a guitar shaped 
Stradivari sounds as good as 
a conventional one. 

- All things being equal, 
when violin , meets violinist, 
what happens is linear play- 





One of the Bustrations from The VtoBV by Yehudi Menuhin with Catherine Meyer (Flammarion, £35) 


e r-bow- st ring -bridge ■ 
body-sound-hearing-percep- 
tion, in Beament’s model. 
But any good player knows 
things are not. equal, as does 
any listener capable of tell- 
ing Heifetz on a Guarneri 
from the kid next door on a 
machine-made box. 

On the contrary, violin 
bodies are as individual as 
human bodies. Bows, too, 
are . as variable as people, 
learning- to use them is a 
lifelong enterprise, and any 
violinist' will confirm that 
bowing comprises 75-90 per 
cent of the art of playing. 
Strings vary with length, 
diameter and material. 

A Stradivari today costs 


millions. By comparison, 
such seemingly modest 
accessories as bridges, the 
sound posts and bass bars 
they operate on, and the tail- 
piece that anchors the 
strings, cost only a few 
pounds to a few pence. Yet 
while any of them “may not 
turn a bad violin into a fine 
instrument" Beament notes, 
“they can make or ruin a 
good one." 

Actually, four of the vari- 
ables in his model are out- 
side the violin altogether. 
His longest chapter is about 
sound and hearing. Add the 
chapter on how the player 
hears the instrument, and 
the discussion of sound and 


its perception comprise 
almost a quarter of the book 

The ultimate variable is, of 
course, the player. “Oh, Mr 
Heifetz, your violin sounds 
so wonderful," an admirer 
gushes in a famous anec- 
dote. “Oh?” Heifetz replies, 
looking at the instrument in 
his hands. “1 don't hear any- 
thing." 

No one need know how a 
string vibrates to play the 
violin. Beament concedes, 
nor a degree in chemistry, 
physical chemistry or molec- 
ular biology to make one. 
With only the most notional 
idea of how spruce reso- 
nates, glue adheres or var- 
nish dries, luthiers around 


Life, that great malarky 

Kieran Cooke enjoys an eccentric’s view of history 


Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low’s- poems into sea gull” 
He also had an Interesting 
theory about tomatoes: “The 
eating- of tomatoes by rail- 
road engineers was responsi- 
ble for 53 per cent of the 
train wrecks in the United 
States during ithe last seven 
: years. H - '• ; - 

GbnW'was bom into one of 
New England’s Oldest ffrmi- 
lifts," went to'. Harvard, but 
then decided tohetome what 
he called' the last of The 
bohemians in Greenwich vil- 
lage'. “I'm -the foremost 
authority in the ..United 
"States' an the. subject of 
doing without" Gould' tells 
people he lives on' “atr f 
self-esteem, cigarette butts, 
cowboy coffee, . fried .egg 
sandwiches and ketchup.” ' 

. What fascinates Mitchell 
most: is. Gcmld’s writing - a 
work called “An Oral His- 


tory of Our Tune", based on 
thousands of conversations 
and anecdotes heard in New 
York’s bars and flophouses, 
hospital wards and morgues. 
“What people say is history,” 
Gould says. “What we used 
to think was history - kings 

: : JOE GOULD’S 
SECRET 

by Joseph MitcfaeD . 

Jonathan Cape £9.99. 186 pages 

and queens, treaties, inven- 
tions, big battles, behead* 
ings, Caesar, Napoleon, Pon- 
tius Pilate, Columbus, 
William Jennings Bryan - is 
only formal history and 
largely false. TB put down 
the informal history of the 
shirt-sleeved multitude - 
what they had to say about 
their jobs, love aflfeirs, vit- 
tles, sprees, scrapes, and sor- 


rows - or HI perish in the 
attempt” 

Mitchell becomes intoxi- 
cated by the idea. “The Oral 
History is a great hodge- 
podge and kitchen midden of 
hearsay, a repository of jab- 
ber, an r jmnium -gatherum of 
bushwa, gab, palaver, hog- 
wash, flapdoodle and malar- 
key.” Already, in 1942, Gould 
tells MitohelT the Oral His- 
tory is 11 times as long as 
the Bible with more than 9m 
words, all down in longhand 
in a mountain of nickel com- 
position books: “The Oral 
History has been my rope 
and my scaffold, my bed and 
.my beard, my wife and my 
floozy, my wound and the 
salt on it, my whiskey and 
my aspirin, and my rock and 
my salvation. It is the only 
thing that matters a damn to 
me. All else is dross.” 

In the second of these mas- 


terly profiles, Mitchell tells 
of how be persuades Gould 
to let him read some of the 
great work. Like Gould's 
conversation, there are 
digressions on digressions 
and multiple repetitions. The 
death of his father and 
mother plus the danger of 
eating tomatoes form the 
main subject matter. 

There was some mystery 
as to where all the hundreds 
of composition books were 
stored. Mitchell eventually 
tires of Gould's excuses 
about not being able to show 
him more of his work. The 
two are sitting in Mitchell's 
office at The New Yorker. 
“Tm beginning to believe.’ I 
went on. that the Oral His- 
tory doesn't exist.'” Then 
Mitchell freezes, "The next 
moment glancing at Gould's 
face, f knew as well as I 
knew anything that 1 had 


blundered upon the truth 
about the Oral History." 

The great work, the pivot 
of Gould's existence for more 
than 30 years, was all Imagi- 
nation and lies. Mitchell 
relates his mix of emotions 
brilliantly. His anger at the 
man who liked to compare 
himself to Gibbon turned to 
respect From the beginning, 
Gould had had difficulty fit- 
ting in - with his family, 
with Harvard and with New 
York. “He had come to 
Greenwich Village and had 
found a mask for himself, 
and he had put it on and 
kept it on. The Eccentric 
Author of a Great. Mysteri- 
ous, Unpublished Book - 
that was his mask. And, hid- 
ing behind it he had created 
a character a good deal more 
complicated, it seemed to 
me, than most of the charac- 
ters created by the novelists 
and playwrights of his time." 

Gould was not a great 
author. But he was blessed 
with a rich Imagination and 
told a wonderful story. In 
the end, that is all that mat- 
tered. 


Rochdale’s 

favourite 

daughter 

Clay Harris on Grade Fields, 
Britain’s first modem celebrity 

G racie Fields brimmed with pluck an 
deserves to be optimism In the face < 
rediscovered. On Depression, “if we can't sph 
her centenary, it's we still can sing," Gracie 


the world have worked wood 
and trusted their ears. The 
results have been consistent, 
and occasionally memorable, 
for over 400 years. What sci- 
ence can do. according to 
Beament, is help explain 
how they do it: inspire 
respect for an object that 
defies improvement; and 
make us reflect on how the 
interaction of “trees, waste 
products from animals, hear- 
ing and musical people.” can 
cause us to laugh, cry, spend 
lots of money, and practice 
scales in tenths and fingered 
octaves. 

■ David Schoenbaum is 
an amateur violinist and pro- 
fessional historian. 


G racie Fields 
deserves to he 
rediscovered. On 
her centenary- it’s 
time to rescue Rochdale's 
favourite daughter from her 
saccharine Stars tm Sunday 
image and “The Biggest 
Aspidistra in the World”, all 
that remains for most people 
under 50. Although her 
career spanned seven 
decades, the 1930s alone 
would suffice to ensure her 
immortality. 

She was Britain's first 
modern celebrity, dominat- 
ing show business like no 
one before her or since. The 
House of Commons ended a 
debate early in 1939, on the 
night she made a radio 
address to the nation after a 
near-fetal cancer operation. 
During her illness, prayers 
were said in churches, and 
half a million letters and 
masses of flowers and gifts 
were sent to her hospital - 
adulation that puts “who's 
your favourite Spice Girl?" 
into perspective, and invites 
comparison with the first 
week of September 1997. 

“It is no joke to be an 
uncrowned and unguarded 
queen." J.B. Priestley, who 
bad written the scripts of 
two of Grade’s films, recal- 
led in 1947. What made Gra- 
cie so special? Priestley attri- 
buted part of her appeal to 
her ability to dominate audi- 
ences by alternating senti- 
ment and broad comedy. 

But she also became a 
symbolic figure for 
England’s industrial north, 
said Priestley, the “mill girl 
immensely enlarged and 
intensified by talent and art. 
She was independent saucy, 
maternal, blunt in manner 
but deeply feminine . . . she 
was the people in all the 
little back streets, now with 
full orchestra and the lid 
off." She was also the tem- 
plate for the strong Northern 
woman. It is hard to imagine 
Coronation Street 's Elsie 
Tanner without Gracie as 
her antecedent. 

Her films in the 1930s 


brimmed with pluck and 
optimism In the face of 
Depression. “If we can’t spin, 
we still can sing," Gracie - 
she always seemed to play a 
Gracie or a Sally - said after 
the mill had shut down in 
Sing as We Go. (By the and 
of the film , of course, the 
mill had re-opened through 
some intervention or 
another by Gracie. She 
worked a similar miracle for 
shipbuilding on Clydeside in 
Shipyard Sally.) 

Yet this was more than 
feel-good escapism. She 
guyed the pretentious. Noth- 

gracuTfields 
by Joan Monies 

Summcrsdalc £7.99. 247 pages 

ing in class-riven Britain, 
from Lancashire tripe shops 
to Mayfair toffs, escaped her 
mockery. 

From the 1920s, critics reg- 
ularly remarked that Gra- 
de’s talent was bigger than 
her material. James Agate 
said of a Palladium perfor- 
mance in 1934: “No other 
music hall artiste could 
invest this howling defiant 
drivel with such exquisite 
pathos and sincerity. This 
fine actress could play Car- 
men or any other role. She 
should be given a chance to 
play St Joan." 

What really made Gracie 
special was her ringing but 
untrained voice. Lancashire 
sceptics, usually female, may 
be wont to mutter "who told 
her she could sing?" as they 
do with any local lass made 
good. But Luisa Tetrazz in i, 
one of the century's greatest 
sopranos, was one of several 
stars to encourage Gracie, to 
no avail, to pursue an oper- 
atic career. 

Perhaps there could have 
been more than “Sally” and 
“Wish Me Luck as You Wave 
Me Goodbye." But find a 
recording of Grade’s perfor- 
mance at the Holbora 
Empire in 1933. and it will 
give you a smile you can 
keep all the while . . . 



Saucy, maternal, blunt, deeply feminine; Gracie Ftekfe, music hall 
artiste and template for the Northern woman 
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Cartoons with attitude 


T wo years ago. Terry 
Zwigoff's biopic. 
Crumb, turned the 
world’s attention to 
the American cartoonist. 
Robert Crumb. Crumb’s 
huge, glossy “art book” 
makes it clear that Robert 
Crumb is someone who has 
really spent time sitting out 
in the cold, putting down on 
paper all that he sees and 
feels. He returns again and 
again to his trademark 
themes - nostalgia, philistin- 
ism, outrageous sexual fan- 
tasies. the elusive search for 
the meaning of existence - 
all set against a terrifying 
American tangle of electric 
wires and deteriorating 
buildings. The pathos in 
Crumb's drawings is master- 
ful. No one captures the 
lower lip of self-disgust and 
the rumpled slouch of 
despair as well as Crumb, 
and any survivor of child- 
hood bullying will recognise 
the truth in the way he 


draws the cocky grimace of 
alpha-male aggressiveness. 

What makes Crumb’s 
work so nourishing is that 
he labours so hard to tell 
The Truth. Unlike most of 
his counterparts in the "fine 
art” field. Crumb's comics (a 
medium Crumb himself 
describes as inherently low- 
brow) seem to flow from an 
urgent need to make the 
world understand what he 
sees and feels, no matter 
bow sordid, depressing, 
vicious, or insane. Crumb 
cites the great 19th-century 
American cartoonist Thomas 
Nast as a major influence. It 
wouldn't be over-zealous to 
place Crumb alongside Nast, 
whose work was also borne 
of passion and disgust, in 
the ranks of the great car- 
toonists. 

The Coffee Table Art Book 
is drawn from a wide range 
of sources. Along with sensi- 
tively coloured reprints from 
Crumb's comics, his sketch- 


books, and some out-of-print 
publications, there are many 
goodies that Crumb fans will 
not want to miss. For 
instance, one of his brother 
Charles's teenage comic sto- 
ries is reproduced in all its 
smeary pencil glory, along- 
side Robert’s almost verba- 


THE R. CRUMB 
COFFEE TABLE 
ART BOOK 

edited and designed by 
Peter Poplaski 

Bloomsbury £25. 256 pages 


tim reworking published 
some years later. 11115 is a 
touching tribute to the influ- 
ence his late older brother 
had on Robert Crumb's 
interest in comics. There are 
also photos of Crumb, his 
friends and family, and some 
essays by Crumb himself. 

Crumb, like Woody Allen, 
often focuses on his own 
inadequacies and vanities as 


a source of story material. 
He still seems surprised to 
find hiTnspif in his position, 
free to express himself artis- 
tically and make money 
doing it Many of these com- 
ics celebrate the unlikely 
sexual opportunities he has 
apparently had as a result of 
bis fame. Crumb’s much dis- 
cussed sexual vengefulness, 
as it appears in his comics, 
is usually inflicted on those 
women (oddly compelling, 
big-legged Eric Gill-type fig- 
ures) who prove themselves 
suckers for fame and fortune 
- presumably the sort of 
women who spumed him in 
adolescence in favour of 
“alpha males”. But the 
respect and admiration he 
reserves for his wife. Aline, 
seems at odds with accusa- 
tions of misogyny. 

However, be warned; this 
is not Crumb made safe for 
mainstream consumption: 
The Coffee Table Art Book 
includes some of his most 


Ted Dewan 


A fter more than 20 
years reporting the 
Far East for Der 
Spiegel, Tiziano 
Terzani decided to view his 
patch from another angle. 

In fact, he came down to 
earth. 

Taking as his pretext the 
17-year-old warning of a 
Hong Kong fortune-teller, 
and with his employers' 
consent, Terzani decided to 
give up air travel altogether 
for the whole of 1993. 

Now every traveller knows 
that flying about the world 
is no fun. Every serious 
traveller knows that the 
charm of a destination is 
proportional to the time and 
energy invested in getting 
there. “Travel is an art. and 
one must practise it In a 
relaxed way, with passion, 
with love," Terzani writes. 
“We must make an effort if 
we are to enjoy the 
conquest". 

Terzani’s caper was not 
just an experiment in 
journalistic perspective; it 
was the well-earned 
indulgence of a middle-aged 
man who needed time to 
make sense of his world. 

His spiritual pilgrimage, 
conducted in a spirit of 
mounting pessimism, ends 
in Pongyang, northern 
Thailand, where be takes 
refuge studying meditation 


Travel in 
the slow 
lane 


Christian Tyler on one man's 
spiritual pilgrimage 
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under an American CIA 
agent turned Buddhist 

On the way, however, he 
rediscovers the pleasurable 
frustrations of train travel 
and the frisson of bonier 
crossing. At sea, he is at his 
melancholy best. Sailing 
from Pulau Plnang to Medan 
in Sumatra, he reflects on 
the moral vacuity and 
materialism of a world 
which has replaced its 
leaders, thinkers, artists and 
poets with - television. 
Sailing from Bangkok to 
Kompong Som in Cambodia, 
he swigs gin into the night 
with a ship's captain 
straight out of Somerset 
Maugham. 

The trouble with the Far 
East as Terzani discovers, is 
that most of its cities have 
ceased to repay a traveller's 
emotional investment in 
them. Modernisation has 
razed them to blank, 
pseudo-western uniformity. 
The mysterious Orient is 
being destroyed; the 
materialist missionaries of 
the Chinese diaspora, with 
their floral shirts, mobile 


phones and fat wallets in the 
back pocket, are burying it 
in concrete. This Is a world 
in which the most potent 
symbol of democratic 
progress is teenage 
prostitution. 


A FORTUNE-TELLER 
TOLD ME 
by Tiziano Terzani 

HarperCollim £18. 375 pages 


Even the backwaters of 
Asia are being polluted. 
Tourism is arriving in Laos 
to scrape away the last of 
that country's aura. Flash 
photography is erasing the 
patina of history, neon 
lights are banishing Asia's 
mystery. 

Wherever he goes, this 
reporter tries to hear about 
the old superstitions which 

still lie close to the surface 
of ordinary people's lives. 
Unfortunately, in order to 
establish the theme of his 
book, he decides also to 
consult fortune-tellers all 
along the way. The taped 
interviews which he 


reproduces at such length 
yield little to Interest 
either the reader or - 
so it seems - the subject 
himself. 

Terzani’s style is clear, 
direct and engaging. He is a 
reflective traveller with a 
keen eye for the ludicrous 
detail even while his heart is 
grieving over the land’s lost 
innocence. But his book is 
too episodic, and rather too 
long. 

That Hong Kong 
fortune-teller may have 
saved Terzani’s life. In 
March, 1993, a UN helicopter 
with IS journalists on board 
crashed in Cambodia. The 
author's colleague from Der 
Spiegel was among them, 
and survived. “If this 
episode proved that 
everything was written, then 
life had no meaning any 
more. There was no point in 
living." 

Near the beginning of his 
book Terzani compares life 
to a river. Even as the 
waters of one's past are 
reaching the sea, the 
waters of one’s future have 
already begun to flow from 
the peak. Would it be 
possible to see the whole 
stream, he asks, if only one 
could secure a higher 
vantage point? 

A friend called Leopold 
tells him that travel only 
makes sense if you come 
back with an answer in your 
luggage. It is not clear 
whether Terzani, now with 
his wife Angela in New 
Delhi, did come back with 
one - unless, of course, 
the answer is Buddhist 
meditation, the traditional 
remedy for those who find 
life in Asia hard to bear. 


J ohn Hume, a founder 
and now the leader of 
the Social Democratic 
and Labour Party In 
Northern Ireland and 
an international politician to 
whom successive US and 
European administrations 
listen, has no instinctive rea- 
son to look to Britain for 
political, spiritual or moral 
inspiration. For him, the 
Derry where he was born - 
and where, 60 years on, he 
still lives - is not on the 
fringes of the United King- 
dom. He dabbled his childish 
feet in the streams of Irish 
Donegal and grew up in the 
middle of a political and eco- 
nomic world which starts in 
the US and ends in continen- 
tal Europe. 

Hume sees the roots of 
Northern Ireland's political 
development from the 1960s 
| as fixed deep into the post- 
, war educational reforms that 
Britain forced on the Unlon- 
! 1st government in Belfast. 

, Those reforms allowed the 
sort of back street kid he 
was - the son of an unem- 
ployed docker and a jobbing 
shirt stitcher - to go to 
schools previously reserved 
far the wealthy. Education 
fuelled the civil rights move- 
ment and precipitated the 
fall of the Stormont govern- 
ment 

But the school the boy 
John attended was an old 
Catholic foundation. St Col- 
umb's Grammar, Derry, and 
from it he went not to 
Queen's University, in Bel- 
fast, but to St Patrick's Col- 
lege, Maynooth, the Catholic 
seminary in Ireland. His his- 
tory and French degree 
course led him out of the 
island of Ireland, but to 
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E noch Powell once 
remarked that all 
political careers 
are failures. Back- 
benchers mainly 
in their ambition to be 
ministers, most ministers do 
not reach the cabinet, most 
cabinet ministers do not get 
to Number Ten. and almost 
every British prime minister 
has lost office before he (and 
especially she) was good and 
ready to go. 

Here, Edward Pearce 
offers three long essays ask- 
ing what we missed by fail- 
ing to have Rab Butler. 
Denis Healey and Iain 
Macleod succeed in their 
honorable ambition to gov- 
ern us. But is this a quite 
fair approach? After all, as 
Rab Butler wrote in an aide- 
memoire in the summer of 
1963, there was no reason 
why he need aspire to be 
Pope; for it was. in all con- 
science, a reasonable 
achievement to have made it 
to the College of Cardinals. 
However, like all “what if?” 
hypotheses, it is a fascinat- 
ing speculation. 

Pearce makes a formidable 
case for all three, and in the 
process he bands out effec- 
tive brickbats to the rivals 
who kept them from the 
throne. Harold Macmillan 
emerges here as shifty, eva- 
sive and distinctly “flappa- 
ble”, a boro intriguer who 
sublimated bis instincts by 
convincing himself that it 
was Butler who was being 
jesulticaL But if Butler had 
only had half the devious- 
ness that Macmillan attri- 
buted to him, he could have 
been prime minis ter three 
times over. 

Figures as diverse as Nev- 
ille. Chamberlain and Hugh 
Scanlon (“the marxist 
golfer”) are wittily illumi- 
nated as they cross our 
heroes’ path. Robert Boothby 
was careless “in the lesser 
matters of adultery and dec- 
larations of financial inter- 
est" - but ’ nevertheless 
“more fun than Selwyn 
Lloyd" (not a great tribute, 
that). Woolton was “a publi- 
cist before he was anything 
else - and he was very little 
else”; Lord Cherwell was 
“sham-omniscient”; ritual 
denials of collusion over 
Suez, when made after 1956, 
“had the qualities of masses 
said for the repose of Eden's 
soul”, while Macmillan's 
account of Eden’s retirement 
“demands bad music played 
by the violins of a hotel 
orchestra". Rhodesia's white 
settlers were “ very much 
Croydon on horseback”, and 
Butler kept the Macmillan 
government going during 
the Profumo affair “while 
other people were, in every 
imaginable way, screwing”. 

Lord Home “was a nice 
man . . . but the notion of his 
being the Scottish landown- 
er’s answer to the Christian 
life is overdone”. Mountbat- 
ten had the “charm of an 


John Ramsden enjoys this provocative 
exercise in political speculation ,y 


Comic book kktg: “The Robert Crumb Coffee Table Art Book” (Bloomsbury, £25) covers the life and work of the Influenti a l Hustrator who Is described by the art critic Robert 
Hughes as “the Brueghel of the twentieth certify". Crumb’s b izar re Bfe was the subject of an accl ai med documentary two years ago. 


extrem a work, most notably 
the infamous headless Devil 
Girl Strip featured in the 
Crumb film. Colourful and 
enticing, this is a book 
nobody will want to leave 
around for children to open. 
Some shipments of the hook 
were said to have been 
impounded in the UK by 
H.M. Customs and Excise 
due to the book's “porno- 
graphic" content I applaud 
the gumption of editor/de- 
signer Peter Poplaski and 
Kitchen Sink Press/Blooms- 
bury for publishing all sides 
of Crumb's underground 
work in a mainstream book. 

The editing is well consid- 
ered and thorough; one feels 
that Crumb himself must 
have approved of the way he 
and his work is portrayed. 
There's no sycophantic puff- 
ery wrapped around the 
drawings; every word is 
worth reading. 


operetta tenor, ambition to 
mak e a Pharaoh . catch 
breath, a vanity better con- 
fined to the catwalk and 
snake-in-the-gTass tenden- 
cies". David Basnett was “a 
man of towering demerit . . . 
a lowgrade Harold Wilson 
without the intelligence or 
the occasional iUuminating 
flash of despair”. 

These judgments are pene- 
trating as well as amusing, 
and Pearce has a particu- 
larly good fed for Butler’s 
famous “Rabbisms” - such 
as bis subtle suggestion that 
David Maxwell Fyfe “may 
have been bring proof that 
Carlyle was wrong to define 
genius as a transcendent 
capacity for taking trouble". 

The real problems for But- 
ler were his innocence, his 
failure to cultivate a back- 
bench following, his expecta- 
tion that promotion would 
follow merit at the end of his 
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THE BEST PRIME 
MINISTERS WE 
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by Edward Pearce 
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career as it bad at the begin- 
ning, and the sheer impossi- 
bility of bis curbing his 
tongue when a do nnish wit- 
ticism was on its tip. The 
Conservative benches in 1957 
and 1963 were packed with 
people whom Rab had 
wounded and with those 
who felt that he thought 
himself superior to the mere 
lobby-fodder. And. of course, 
there was the carefully-dis- 
guised hatred of Macmillan. 

Healey, like Butler, was a 
government man, and one 
whose assumed public man- 
ner hid more than it 
revealed. It was convenient 
to appear as a bruiser, an 
intellectual bully and an 
employer of Anglo-Saxon 
nouns, but this both belied a 
highly refined artistic sensi- 
bility and suggested a pro- 
pensity for a political 
punch-up that did him no 
good at all when Labour 
needed a uniting leader in 
the early 1980s. The left saw 
him as an unreconstructed 
cold warrior, while the right 
distrusted his ability to five 
up to the Gaitskeliite test of 
a man who would “fight and 
fight again”. 

Healey, like Butler, has a 
good claim to be included in 
the handful of Britain’s 
ablest senior ministers of the 
post-war era but. despite a 
deep commitment to the 
Labour Party, he too gave 
the impression that cultiva- 
ting a following was some- 
how beneath him, so that for 
years he handed out insults 
to colleagues with cheerful 
disregard for the effect on 
his own future. 

Iain Macleod was really a 
different story, for he had 
actually done very little in 
office (nothing comparable 


to Butler, at the Exchequer 
and the Home Office, . or 
Healey at Defence, and!: the 
Exchequer) before -bis .ew^y 

death stopped him ''doing 
.more. There were tbose'who 
thought fas Enoch .Powell 
pointed out .an television bn' 
the very day of Macleodls 
death), that his qualities 
were essentially .ephemeral, 
and that , four years at the 
Treasury - would \ have 
exposed his shallowness. His 
earlier service, even the cou- 
rageous stand for decolonisa- 
tion in Africa against the 
party's right wing, was sub- 
stantially a case of doing 
what his departments 
wanted to do anyway - act- 
ing (as John Vaizey once put 
it) as the effective spokes- 
man for policy rather than 
its real shaper. 

For Macleod, too. was 
essentially a government 
man - despite his successes 
at party conferences and on 
television. He breezily 
announced, on reaching the 
Treasury in 1970, that his 
officials need not study what 
be had said in Opposition for 
it was the future that mat- 
tered . Alas, he had no future 
in that major role, and so 
the case, despite Pearce’s fer- 
vent advocacy, must surely 
remain unproven. 

The cumulative impact of 
these three cases is to sug- 
gest that British political 
parties were not good at get- 
ting the best men into the 
top job: low-political rather 
than leadership qualities 
seem to count most when 
the chips are down. We 
might wonder, though, if the 
subtitle of the hook is quite 
fair. Herbert Morrison was 
originally to be included 
among Pearce's best-we-nev- 
er-had; his deletion is no 
great loss, but surely Hugh 
Gaitskell deserves more con- 
sideration for inclusion in 
the almost-pantheon - even 
though, in 1955, he made “an 
intolerant and self-righteous 
speech and Gaitskell, on a 
bad day, was capable of 
doing justice to both adjec- 
tives”. 

Nevertheless, this is a 
book that stimulatingly chal- 
lenges easy assumptions and 
is written in Pearce’s best 
provocative-columnist style. 

It is a book saturated in the 
British verbal culture that 
his three heroes all so 
admired (I noted four or five 
risible and submerged quo- 
tations from King Lear, but 
there are doubtless far more 
than that; among the best Is 
"Let F nfmm atinn thrive", as 
a description of the Tory 
right's response to decoloni- 
sation in India). Pearce's 
tribute to them is on tbe 
whole deserved - “What 
fools we were not to choose 
Denis”, as even the Labour 
left soon discovered - but he 
has certainly written a book 
which all three would have 
got much pleasure from 
reading. 


The Derry 
peacemaker 


to leave the SDLP, of which 
he was first leader. The Rou- 
tledge anecdote, improbably, 
has Hume seeking Fitt’s 
advice about standing a ga in 
for Westminster in this 
year’s general election, or 
retiring to concentrate on 
Europe. John Hume sees 


France, not Britain. When he 
spent his summer holidays 
in Brittany, learning to feel 
at home in Europe, he had 
never been to England . 

The Derry of his childhood 
was a bustling second world 
war US naval base. Hume’s 
attention would have been 
caught by America anyway, 
since so many of Derry's 


JOHN HUME: A 
BIOGRAPHY 
by Paul Routledge 

HurpcrColllns £20, 320 pages 


people emigrated there, but 
the wartime use of the Foyle 
showed him his home town’s 
strategic importance. The 
transatlantic economic links 
he has nurtured since - as a 
young community politician 
he modelled his Derry Credit 
Union on North American 
lines - are the natural 
result. As importantly, as 
the civil rights movement 
began, his hero was Martin 
Luther King. 

These influences on Hume, 
who has spent his adult life 
trying to broker a political 
settlement, and the last 13 
years trying to broker peace 
with the IRA, are all in Paul 

Routledge’s comprehensive 
biography. Routledge clearly 
likes his subject and the 
book, although more a his- 
tory of the times than an 


analysis of the man, Is a 
sympathetic account of 
Hume's complex life, com- 
muting between the US, 
Dublin, Brussels and London 
trying to make Ireland's 
Protestants and Catholics 
discover their shared inter- 
ests. 

Its serious weakness, how- 
ever, as an assessment of 
Hume, is that Routledge 
writes from Westminster. 
The Westminster perspective 
is clear from the front cover 
- John Hume in the House 
of Commons - and from the 
opening story, an anecdote 
from Lord Fitt. 

Gerry Fitt is a Belfast 
man, Westminster orien- 
tated, and bis distrust of 
what he sees as Hume’s 
instinctive green national- 
ism was at the heart of the 
disagreements which led Fitt 


Britain as vital to any 
settlement, but as often 
negative, blocking progress 
by underwriting Unionist 
intransigence. Constraining 
him within a Westminster 
frame is inevitably a distor- 
tion. 

The book's other problem 
is that it ends in the middle, 
with the IRA ceasefire over, 
talks not restarted, and Hil- 
lary Clinton’s personal cam- 
paign not thought of, 
describing Hume. in black 
depression, and losing hi* 
US Influence. 

But finding the right 
break-off point Is Impossible 
for a current history and 
the book is, nane-the-lass, a 
useful reference for under- 
standing the seemingly end- 
less saga of Northern 
Ireland. 


Anne McHardy 
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Sceno from the Peking Opera at the Uyuan Theatre: these hind, cross-dressing, acrobatic evenings attract the tourists but not the music lovers 


China changes its tune 

Michael Church reports on the growing popularity of western classical music 


T he British Council in 
China is about to bring 
off a coup: it plans to 
import the Royal Opera 
to - christen an opera 
house in Shanghai. Coven t Gar- 
den's Tosco will be backed by a 
Chinese chorus and Chinese tech- 
nicians: one more sign* if any were 
needed, of the renaissance- which 
western classical music is enjoying 
in a city where it flourished before 
Mao snuffed it- out. 

That renaissance seems nation- 
wide. Other signs include mezzo 
Jiang Gush being voted Cardiff 
Singer of the ■ World; . Beijing 
stampeding for tick ets when Pavar- 
otti comes to sing: and a. piano 
-being -the status-symbol -for the 
pampered .Chinese child. For a land 
where western music was not long 
ago calibrated in purely negative 
terms - Debussy being “useless”, 
Schumann ‘’unhealthily introspec- 
tive'’ and Beethoven at best “ham> 
less” - this change is dramatic. 
But is it real, or just skin-deep? 

. The music-students playing non- 
stop in my hotel foyer are impres- 
sively accomplished, as are the 
teenage instrumentalists of the 
Hua Yin Youth Orchestra. None of 
the middle-class children .in. this 
sparky band intend to make music 
a- career, but many will clearly be 
first-rate amateurs. Dropping in on ; 
them practising at the Conserva- 
tory with the ebullient Jiang. Guan. 
I find blowers, bangers and scrap- 
ers every bit as good as their 
coevals in London. 

1 get an upbeat view from con- 
ductor Chen Zuohuang, artistic' 
director of the' China National 
Symphony . Orchestra (and In bis 


spare time, music director of its 
counterpart in the Kansas city of 
Wichita). The middle-class urge to 
buy pianos betokens a big new 
audience in the fixture, he says; 
sales of his orchestra's first two 
CDs - 600,000 in one year - indi- 
cate the already existing audience. 
“What strikes me. when we tour 
the Chinese provinces, is how hun- 
gry people are for classical music. 
Our recent concert in Nanjing was 
the first in that city’s history, and 
they turned it into a festival. By 
the time we arrived, every pump- 
attendant knew about us. It didn't 
feel like a normal concert - it was 
from the heart, to the heart That 
is what Chinese people love about 
western classical music.- and It 
goes for my young players too. 
They’re not jaded, as so many are 
in the west" 

But be concedes that western 
classical music in China has a hard 
row to hoe. The country has just 20 
symphony orchestras - far a popu- 
lation compr is ing 22 per cent of the 
entire human race - and many of 
those only perform sporadically. 
Funding Is the problem: the sudden 
emergence of a market economy 
has left state-funded orchestras - 
and above ail opera companies - 
high and dry, with enough cash for 
salaries, but not enough to finance 
productions. Chen balances his 
books, with the aid of money from 
Exxon, Boeing, General Motors, 
and sundry firms in Hong Kong. 

Some musicians gloomily predict 
that western classical music will 
never be truly ensh ri ned in the 
Chinese consciousness. The flautist 
Liu Ning, who teaches at Tsinghua 
University, thinks it can never 


cross the divide between town and 
country. "In. China it will always 
be the music of the educated clas- 
ses. Poor peasants will never 
understand it. Their music will 
always be home-grown Chinese." 

But what strikes me is the tenac- 
ity with which Liu and his friends 
are fighting for the music they 
love. Liu’s secondary schooling 
was dominated by Red Guard 
thugs; and bis real education con- 
tinued at home where his parents 
secretly taught him to play the 
"corrupt" music of the west Chen, 
too, recalls clandestine studies; “I 
had to learn music in a totally 
silent world." 

P rofessor Yang Hongnian 
is an intense little man 
with Lisztean locks who 
receives me flanked by 
bis piano-professor wife 
and 30-year-old conductor son, LL 
Yang the elder had a glittering 
career as a composer and chorus- 
master, but then came the Cultural 
Revolution, during which he and 
his wife were forced to work in the 
Gelds. When 1 ask if this brought 
his musical activities to a halt, he 
proudly hands me a thick book: 
The Art of Choral Training, which 
he penned during the long nights 
of male. "Because my father lost all 
that time.” explains Li. "he now 
feels he must work twice as hard to 
regain it.” They play me some 
recordings of the Children and 
Young Women’s Choir which Yang 
has created: exhilarating stuff, 
Kod&ly with a Chinese tinge. Mean- 
while LI, who has just finished his 
conducting studies in Stuttgart, 
stresses to me the fact that, along 


with other musician friends, he has 
decided to come home. "We believe 
in the future of classical music in 
China." 

Zhang Xiao Fu is Beijing's lead- 
ing electronic composer. The years 
he spent studying in France have 
left the mark both on his ideas and 
on the modernist decor in his stu- 
dio. "Musical life here is more hec- 
tic than Paris." he says with an 
eager smile. “The audience may be 
small, but it is growing steadily.” 
He was too young to play full part 
in the Cultural Revolution, but it 
hit his composer -father hard. “He 
was forced to work as a lavatory 
cleaner. And I sided against him. 
Stress drove him to drink. The 
whole thing was a catastrophe, but 
1 have no regrets." For heaven's 
sake, why? "We learned a lot about 
life in the Cultural Revolution. Far 
more than those who had not been 
through it." 

There is one challenge which 
obsesses all these composers and 
musicologists: defining the rela- 
tionship between the musics of 
east and west Lu Jianqiang. who 
teaches at Qingbua University, 
assesses the contenders in forth- 
right terms. "Toru Takemitsu may 
be regarded by westerners as the 
quintessence of the east, but to us 
his music is not truly oriental. Tan 
Dun may be trying to present ori- 
ental culture to the west, but he's 
become a westerner in the process. 
At least he’s trying." 

Lu is a man of mercurial intel- 
lect - bolding forth as readily on 
Kafka, Yeats, and Marquez as on 
Stravinsky, Bartok. and Ligeti - 
and be is currently writing three 
books: Music and Intellectual Val- 


ues : Causes and Consequences of 
20th Century Composition; and Chi- 
nese Contemporary Music. “I intend 
to publish all three simultaneously, 
to mark the mill ennium. ** 

But where does the fabled Peking 
Opera Gt into the picture? Is that 
another way forward? "Not for 
me." says Jiang Guan. "Its method 
of voice-production and that of 
western opera are mutually exclu- 
sive: you have to choose one or the 
other." Beating a path to the 
Li yuan Theatre, I get a dazzling fix 
of the lurid, acrobatic, cross- 
dressed spectacle recently made 
famous by Chen Kaige's film Fare- 
well My Concubine. But I notice 
that the audience are mostly tour- 
ists, albeit Mongolian ones. 

Finally 1 seek out the Zhonghe 
Theatre, once the temple of Peking 
Opera but now pathetically fly- 
blown, where a group of veterans 
are giving an unstaged matinee for 
their regulars. What does their 
star, Li Dong Mei, a lady of still 
luminous beauty, think of Chin 
Kaige's film? She hasn't seen it. 
but offers to do some songs from 
the opera on which it is based. 

Then, accompanied by the tradi- 
tional band, her fellow troupers 
take the stage in turn. The lack of 
costume doesn't matter a jot: this 
is the real, wild, unearthly thing. 

"The best times were the 1950s," 
says Li Dong Mei afterwards. 
"Everybody came to see us: we 
were the height of fashion. " As she 
watches the faithful straggle out of 
the auditorium, she sighs. "During 
the Cultural Revolution, nothing 
old was thought to be any good. 
That is what killed us." Well, not 
quite. 
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Great feats 




William Packer on the life and work 
of potter Bernard Leach 





r.o man this century did 
more than Bernard Leach 
to reinvigorate British 
studio pottery, in both its 
practice arid aesthetic. He it was 
who first ^looked to Chinese Sang 
and. Korean Yi-dynasty stoneware on 
the . one '.band, and . to English 17th 
century 'slip-ware on . the. other, and 
who fused them into a vigorous and 
authentic native idiom that is with 

US still., :• 

And no man. this century did more 
than jBernainl Leach to encourage, 
the bearded, sandalled, evening- 
school-goiDg' classes to steep them- 
selves to the elbows in wetly whiz- 

zing day, and - to sell - their -erratic 

wares, at the-craft-centre on the by- 
pass. He it was, if anyone, who put 
the wonky, brown; mug and : gritty-. 
-plate ’ onto the breakfast table of 
ey^iy., sensitive, middl^class : house- 
hold. Purist populist, artist, -' crafts- 
m^ hls. reniains. a controversial 
raputatlQa.to thisjjay,; 
v Thfl' jmTdn rt might say. he drifted 
into hls vocafion. His mother ‘died at ; - 
his birth1n l887.-and he .was sent to 
his; grandparents iri: Japan.- At four . 
he joined his father, acdonial judge, . 
in Hong Kongy-ahd at lO was sent to 
school in England, At 16 he went to 
the Sladcwhere the professor, Henry 
Tanks, w^-scare^encouraging, He 
left, tojdin.a bank but* finding this 
uncongenial, went to. the London 
Sdhoot of Ait:, under Frank Brang- ; 
wyn, wfao suggested he -would be bet- 
ter awayofrom' art-school altogether. _ 
So ih 190$ he ' went hack to Japan, 
_ahd stayed there for ll years. 

. His. early influences were; various , 
and 1 eetasaK- -W histler and current 

oriental; aesJ&ticlsmi Mobis. and 
Arte and- grafts: But it was Japan . 

-Tfirst as artist 
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and . then as potter. He took to 
, ceramics in 1911 and had Ogata Keo- 
. zan VI, L a poor bnt urbane and 
sophisticated potter, as his first 
teacher.. Yet he long remained, more 
concerned with personal discovery 
than tpnhnicfll command. “What is it 
. then", he asked himself, "that an 
, amateur may have, : and a skilled 
professional may not? A freer per- 
-. ception of -what is alive and true." 

Take “artist" for "amateur”, and 
^technician " for “professional”, and 
we have a clearer sense of what 
Leach , actually meant The irony is 
that the story of his career and even- 
tual success as a potter is one of 
constant struggle to attain that very 
professionalism which he had half- 
discounted, and with work that 
moved ever more Gum the self-con- 
sciously unique towards a properly 
bnselfcpnsriqus demotic tradition. 

I n this he was joined by Shqji 
Hamada, whom, he brought to 
England in 1920 io help set up a 
pottery at St Ives in Cornwall, 
then . a far from , ideal spot; “stone, 
stone, everywhere, p nothing but 
stone\ Hanmda recalled, with scant 
fhel.fim the katas; no suitable day, 
and the. only market for ait-ceramic 
nearly 300. miles away in London. 

■Hie decisive shift, came in 1929, 
when Hamada,' who had gone back 
to Japan in lfl2& returned on a short 
visit, bringing not only technical, 
hetp whidi Leach still needed, buta 
more refined idea of what they 
.should be about ThBmmgei philoso- 
phy bad been still in gekafion when 
Leach had left Japan 10 years before. 
.Now that principle of modest useful 
ware, “the unconscious foundation 
of all real art and beauty", showed 
the way forward for artist and crafts- 
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man as. one. It was a question not of 
abandoning an aesthetic, but of its 
redirection. 

After a return working visit to 
Japan, fruition and vindication came 
in the later 1930s with the introduc- 
tion of Leach "Standard Ware", bom 
of reliable production-line method 
that Leach would have despised but 
a few years before, and sold by mail- 
order. Coming fully into its own only 
-after the war, this range was the 
triumph not of mass but of careful, 
limited . production. Taken In isola- 
tion, with their simple forms, rich, 
dark glazes and textured surfaces, 
many items are as covetable as any 
of the unique and personal pieces of 
T^arh or Hamada himse lf 

Drawn largely upon Japanese col- 
lections, this exhibition tells the 
whole story, and makes the point 
that in Japan at least Leach is 
rightly celebrated as a true master. 
Here, where the ceramic tradition is 


perhaps both more industrial and 
more diffuse, and the national sensi- 
bility anyway less refined, less 
acute, we have our doubts, even tak- 
ing Hamada as master, Leach as fol- 
lower, where Hamada is heard ot 
It is not Leach's fault that his 
authentic creative achievement, the 
potter standing as artist in his own 
right was then betrayed by lesser 
talents. At his death in 1979, at EC, 
The Times declared him Britain's 
greatest potter since Josiah Wedg- 
wood. Perhaps he was; but what is 
certain is that in him we had a true 
artist for and of his time. The work 
looks after itself. 

William Packer 

Bernard Leach - Potter and Artist 
The Crafts Council Gallery, 44a Pen- 
tonvllle Road, Islington Nl, until 
March 29; supported by The Japan 
Foundation and Japan Airlines. 


J uggling Fiends Theatre 
Company, an enterpris- 
ing young troupe, has 
responded to the recent 
Nobel Award for Litera- 
ture to the Italian play- 
wright Dario Fo by staging 

his 1981 Klaxons. Trumpets, 
and Raspberries. Since I 
have heard glorious things 
of this company’s earlier 
work, I wish it well; but I 
also wish I were m a k ing my 
own first acquaintance with 
it in another play. 

Fo's arid farce is about the 
politics of political kidnap- 
ping. and the four actors 
give a fast and furious 
account of it. But the laughs 
are few and far between. 
And the audience meanwhile 
keeps being bashed by the 
clunking obviousness of 
both Fo's dramaturgy and 
his politics. Klaxons. Trum- 
pets. and Raspberries feels 
undergraduate, and makes 
these young actors seem 
undergraduate too. 

Rosa Berardi, a silly and 
noisy cartoon of a woman, is 
asked by Idiotic doctors to 
identify a seriously disfig- 
ured man - found after a 
violent car accident - as her 
estranged husband Antonio 
before they perform plastic 
surgery on him. Soon, how- 
ever, we discover that 
Antonio, a worker in the 
Fiat factory, is actually in 
hiding. The man whom she 
and the doctors assume to be 
Antonio ~ and who is now 
reconstructed in Antonio’s 
image - is in fact the super- 
rich business magnate 
Gianni Agnelli, victim of a 
recent kidnapping, but 
involved in secret negotia- 
tions with both terrorists 
and the government 
The same actor (Robert 
Thorogoodl therefore plays 
both Antonio and Agnelli, 
which would be more fun if 
Fo was as skilful as numer- 
ous other playwrights (Plau- 
tus, Shakespeare. Goldoni) 
in getting his characters 


Television/Christopher Dunkley 


Addictive 

drama 


A t first sight. 

Looking After Jo Jo 
seems to be a 
straightforward 
addition to what has become 
an impressively large 
catalogue of tough urban 
drama to have originated in 
Scotland in the past 30 
years. The most famous 
example in the recent past 
was Trainspotting, one of 
Channel 4's remarkable 
sequence of cinema 
successes. Yet over the years 
the most prolific producer 
has been BBC Scotland. 

Only last month it gave us 
Bumping The Odds by Rona 
Munro. reviewed here on 
December 6. But the 
tradition can be traced back 
\ia productions such as The 
Justice Game. Jute City and 
Shoot For Hie Sun in the 
19S0s and 90s to Just 
Another Saturday which 
won the Prix Italia in 1975. 

That was directed by John 
Mackenzie who has also 
directed Looking After Jo Jo 
which starts on BBC2 on 
Monday. Writer Frank 
Deasy opens the action 
literally with a bang, as Jo 
Jo and his mates carry out 
what The Suveney taught us 
to call a blag, using their 
van to rip the wall out of a 
cigarette warehouse and 
steal the contents. It looks 
like a standard example of 
the sort of violent crime 
caper which has become so 
famil iar to viewers in the 
last 30 years. Moreover, Jo 
Jo is played by Robert 
Carlyle, now known to ns so 
well from The Full Monty, 
TVtzxrzspoump and the title 
role of Hamish Macbeth: a 
somewhat predictable 
choice, maybe, bat he does 
fit perfectly into the bleak 
council estate where the 
action largely takes place. 

The sense of familiarity 
continues. World weary 
police detectives chase 
delinquent youths down 
long concrete balconies of 
flats. The older villain, 
Charlie, tries to keep Jo Jo 
in line. Characters meet in 
smoke-filled bars and talk to 
one another in such broad 
Scots that most viewers will 
sometimes have difficulty 
understanding them. There 
are threatening interviews 
in police Interrogation 
rooms. Betrayal occurs and 
the punishment for being 
revealed as a grass is to be 
thrown out of your home by 
your own father into the 
hands of a vengeful mob. It 
all reeks authentically of 
the lower depths which, in 
late-20th century Britain, 
seem to be found mainly in 
high rise flats. 

And then slowly, towards 
the end of the first episode 
and especially in the course 
of the second (there are 
four, of which I have seen 


two) It starts to become 
clear that there is a larger 
ambition at work here. You 
begin to realise that the 
date is of central 
importance. A caption at the 
beginning states that the 
action occurs in the early 

1980s. and period pop songs 
serve as mnemonics 
throughout. None of this 
seems especially significant, 
though you do wonder why 
such care is taken to ensure 
that you see the news from 
the Falklands war, the 
Delorean car scandal, and so 
on, running on television 
sets in the background. And 
you may wonder why each 
episode ends with a scene 
dominated by a huge 
election poster featuring 
Margaret Thatcher. 

S ince the story seems 
to be fairly standard 
- younger tearaway 
challenging older for 
criminal dominance, 
sub-plot mystery involving 
death of anti-hero's father, 
with only Lorraine's 
obsession with being 
accepted as a Marilyn 
Monroe lookalike to add 
anything unexpected - why 
not set it in the present? The 
answer seems to be that this 
is an attempt to show how 
the British c rimin al 
underworld was 
transformed from that 
inhabited by Dixon of Dock 
Green into the drag-driven 
subculture described so 
vividly in the novels of 
Irvine Welsh and seen so 
often these days in 
television documentaries. 

Yon feel the point with a 
jolt in Episode 2 when slick, 
quick Jo Jo settles back in 
smiling expectation to 
sample heroin for the first 
time. Sorely Dot, you think, 
not a guy as sharp as Jo Jo. 
he'd know the dangers only 
too well. And then yon 
wonder: In 1982? Perhaps 
not. At that date doctors, 
some undergraduates, and 
the middle-class subculture 
of hippy dropouts, might 
have seen the effects of 
horse: bnt on the council ' 
estates around Edinburgh, 
the narcotic of choice was 
still a pint of heavy and a 
whisky chaser. The 
fascinating question is 
whether, in Episodes 3 and 
4, Deasy and Mackenzie will 
succeed in sustaining, 
perhaps even improving, the 
pace and content of the 
conventional crime story 
while showing how drugs 
caused such a fundamental 
transformation in the type 
and amount of crime 
committed. 

Given the talent involved 
and the standard of the first 
two episodes, it is well 
worth taking the time to 
find oat 


Theatre 

Kidnap 

farce 

offstage and on, and if the 
other actors were not also 
playing other roles too. The 
hard-working Thorogood is 
engaging, and Madeleine 
Bamford, as Rosa, becomes 
funny as her character 
becomes more nearly 
three-dimensional. Mark 
Evans, however, contributes 
the evening's most eagerly 
callow undergraduate 
playing as both Doctor and 
Inspector. 

Hie translation is by Jona- 
than Dryden Taylor, who 
has made the awkward deci- 
sion to float the play some- 
where between 1981 Italy 


and today's Blairite Britain. 
When an Italian magnate is 
made to say suddenly, “If 
Bernie Ecclestone can buy 
the British government, just 
think what a real capitalist 
can do," he may be together 
with Fo in spirit, but his 
British audience is simply 
lost. Still, had he left things 
wholly in 19B1 Italy, the play 
- based on the Aldo More 
case - would probably seem 
more dated yet. There is 
surely a good reason why we 
have seen so little of Fo’s 
work in Britain. For the Fo- 
curious. however, a new pro- 
duction of his Accidental 
Death of an Anarchist 
arrives at the BAC at the 
end of this month. 

Alastair 
Macaulay 

At the Gate Theatre, London 
Wii until January 31 
(0171-229 5387) 
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ARTS 


Culture 

rather 


than 


crime 


Lynn MacRitchie visits an 
exciting new contemporary art 
complex in the heart of Palermo 


T he restaurant is 
new, noisy, 
packed: the crowd 
is young, fashion' 
able, dressed to 
impress. The bar could be 
anywhere in Europe where 
the young Dock to have a 
good time. But Bar Cuba is 
in Palermo, a city once in 
thrall to the Mafia, which 
makes its very existence 
something of a miracle. 
“Two years ago, there was 
nowhere like this . No-one 
went out at night. Everyone 
was afraid.’' Paolo Falcone 
and his partner Shobha yells 
to me over the din. “In the 
last year alone, more than a 
hundred bars and clubs have 
opened here. Its wonderful.” 

Palermitans both, they 
love their city. And now, as 
moving spirits behind a dar- 
ing initiative to win it a 
place on the international 
map of contemporary art, 
they are playing a key role 
in transforming their home 
from “a place of darkness to 
a place of light,” in the 
words of Leoluca Orlando, 
the city’s mayor, Hamad for 
his courageous and continu- 
ing fight against the Mafia. 
"Now that we have got the 
hard men behind bars,” he 
told me. “we have to fight 
another way. We have to 
fight with culture." 

With this in mind, just 
over two years ago, the city 
bought the land and derelict 
workshops of La Zisa, an 
industrial complex originally 
established last century to 
make furniture from the 
designs of Giovanni Basil e. 
the architect of Palermo's 
famed Teatro Massimo. With 
the support of Mayor 
Orlando. Paolo Falcone and 
others are working to turn 
La Zisa into a “Can fieri Cul- 
tural:.” transforming its 20 
or so workshops into exhibi- 
tion and performance spaces 
and a library. Renovation 
work is carried out by teams 
recruited by the municipal 
authorities from former pris- 
oners just finished serving 
sentences for Mafia-related 
crimes. Falcone is impressed 
with their enthusiasm: 
“They work hard because 
they love what they are 
doing." 

Active as a curator of con- 


temporary art for some 10 
years, Falcone had an estab- 
lished track record of mount- 
ing successful exhibitions - 
including bringing Gilbert 
and George and Richard 
Long to Rome and Jannis 
Kounnellis to Palermo - 
which has allowed him to 
attract some of Europe's best 
artists to La Zisa. After the 
opening exhibition, which 
featured British artists Lang- 
lands and Bell, Falcone, in 
an initiative co-curated with 
his long-time associate Mario 
Codognato, invited Richard 
Long to exhibit at La Zisa. In 
response, the artist made 
one of his celebrated walks 
across the island, covering 
the 120 kilometres between 
Palermo and Agrigento in 
two days. The result is two 
installations, “Sicilian Eland 
Mud Circle", made from mud 
from Sriacca near Agrigento 
and “Circle of Life," the big- 
gest stone circle Long has 
ever made, constructed from 
p erlatino di Sicilia , the 
unique, marble-like stone 
found at Costonari. 

"Palermo knew nothing 
abont contemporary art," 
Falcone explained, “so we 
decided just to begin, to start 
immediately. People can 
readily form a relationship 
with Richard Long’s work 
because of its link to nature, 
and to h uman nature, too.” 
This emphasis on immedi acy 
appeals to Mayor Orlando. 
“For us, it is too late to build 
a museum for contemporary 
art," he told me. In fact, the 
city already has one - a col- 
lection oT 19th- and early- 
20th century paintings 
housed in the upper galleries 
of the Teatro Politeama, to 
which, before the arrival of a 
school party, I had been that 
morning’s only visitor. "We 
want La Zisa to be like an 
airport for contemporary 
art," he went on. “We can be 
a stopping off point, where 
the best art in the world 
drops in for a while." 

Now. visitors to La Zisa 
are greeted by the scent of 
fresh straw and the sound of 
clucking from a white- 
washed pavilion, where, 
behind a curved fibreglass 
wall embossed with egg 
shapes and lined with two 
way mirrors, 42 chickens are 



N ext Wednesday 
the Arts Council 
of England will 
hold one of the 
most crucial meetings in Its 
52 years of existence. It will 
have .to divide up. a nig- 
gardly £ 184.6m in subsidy 
among its clients, 165 cash- 
starved arts companies. 

Last month culture secre- 
tary Chris Smith kept to the 
previous government's 
spending limits, and cut the 
council’s grant by £U5m- In 
real terms, its ann ual sub- 
sidy has fallen by £42m over 
sis years. The inevitable 
result has been spiralling 
deficits for most English 
arts organisations. 

The council must decide 
whether to keep with its tra- 
ditional policy of misery for 
all - giving its clients, at 
the best, frozen grants for 
1998-99 - or be decisive, 
rewarding effective and 
imaginative arts companies 
with extra money, and cut- 
ting the grants to the stale 
and uninspired. 

A few months ago the 
council was steeling itself to 
pick winners and losers, but 
because the government 
delayed announcing the 
budget to just before Christ- 
mas. it now feels that it 
would be too ruthless to cut 
grants to clients just two 
months before the money 
was due to be banded over. 
The easy option, equal mis- 
ery for all, once again seems 
to be the favoured approach, 
with the hope that by the 
snmmer, the planned 
changes to the lottery act 
may enable the council to 
switch more of its annual 
£230m in lottery money into 
a disguised form of revenue 
funding. 

But while the council 
might be ducking hard 
choices, one of Its major cli- 
ents, the London Arts 
Board, which should receive 
£14m next week, is showing 
more chutzpah. Under brave 
new chairman Trevor 
Phillips, it has decided to 
make choices, especially in 
its grants for drama and the 
visual arts. 

The main victims among 
theatres - Greenwich, the 
Gate, and the King’s Head - 
are mounting vigorous cam- 
paigns to force a re-think on 
the LAB. The Gate looks 
like getting some kind of 
financial reprieve; the 
King’s Head wifi he expec- 
ted to survive on the friend- 
ship of sponsors and West 
End transfers; and Green- 
wich Council is being pres- 
sured into keeping its thea- 
tre open. 

The justification for this 
blood-letting is sound. The 
LAB wants to release 
£500,000 to reward drama 
companies that have 


" Giacomo, who looks after the chickens in Rosemarie Trockel and Carsten Holler's art work in the new 'Cantierf CuturaF at La Zisa 


scratching about With its 
old-fashioned nesting bas- 
kets and sturdy perching 
bars, this ideal home for 
hens is in fact an art work 
by the German duo Rose- 
marie Trockel and Carsten 
Holler, who at last summer's 
Documenta exhibition in 
Kassel created a similarly 
cosy environment for a fam- 
ily of pigs. Giacomo, a tough 
Sicilian farmer turned 
chicken keeper for the dura- 
tion of the show, greets me 
with a hard boded egg - one 
of 20 or 30 laid each day - 
and glass of wine. 

“The piece is to do with 
dignity, of chickens and of 
people . . Falcone explains. 
“At first we thought we 
would get an old breed of 
Sicilian chickens, then we 
thought of releasing some 
from a battery and that it is 
what we did. When they 


arrived they were nervous, 
but now they are happy 
picking in the straw . . ." 
Three thousand visitors 
came in the first 10 days of 
the Richard Long show, and 
a steady stream of school- 
children and Palermo ladies 
were making their way to 
admire the chickens on the 
afternoon I visited. 

As well as support from 
the city, Falcone has also set 
up a group of independent 
sponsors, young business 
people willing to support 
contemporary art. “At the 
first exhibition, they said, 
‘what is it?' Now they are 
lea rning the language.” 

The site is not just a drop- 
ping-in place for the elite of 
the international art world: 
one space is devoted to the 
work of young Sicilian art- 
ists. and students from the 
art school in Palermo help 


out with the exhibitions. 
Catherine David, director of 
Documenta, has visited both 
La Zisa and the art college, 
where she held a seminar 
with the students. 

. But bow does all this 
investment in culture play 
with the residents of La 
Kalsa, the city’s oldest, poor- 
est area, still a scary place to 
be wandering when the sun 
goes down? "The people of 
La Kalsa are the soul of Pal- 
ermo."' Mayor Orlando told 
me. We were talking in his 
house, late at night. Once 
forced never to sleep in the 
same place two nights run- 
ning, the mayor now lives at 
home again, and seems 
relaxed, despite the body- 
guards. the police car which 
blocks the entrance to his 
driveway, the state-of-the-art 

video surveillance . . . 

“The people of the Kalsa 


made a film, a musical jok- 
ing about the Mafia . . . Ten 
years ago if I said the word, 
they pretended not to know 
me. Palermo is changing, 
and the people of Palermo 
now think that change is 
possible," he continued. 

“If I want to fight the Mafia 
bosses, I must take their 
place. Territorial control is 
not enough, you must take 
psychological control, 
develop the role of schools, 
of education, of culture - 
culture lets you be free . . ." 


Richard Long, "Circle of 
Life" and “Sicilian Mud Cir- 
cle" until January 15, Car- 
sten Holler and Rosemarie 
Trockel, “Addina" until Jan- 
uary 29. Cantieri Culturali 
alia Zisa, Via P Gigli 4, 
90100 Palermo. Open Thurs- 
day -Sun day, 10-7pm. Spon- 
sored by Flaneta Wines. 


excelled recently, 'such as 
the Almeida and fhe..Voimg 
Vic, and to take an new ch- 
eats, like the imaginative 
Bridewell, which has cre- 
ated a popular niche by pro- 
moting music theatre. But 
the LAB might find -it hard 
to explain why it believes 
that the Lyric Hammer- 
smith,- tipped to get addlr 
ti emni money, bu as performed 
more effectively over the 
past year than Greenwich, 
set to lose £191,000. • ' : ’ 


I f it looks bleak for -the 
arts it is even more 
depressing for the heri- 
tage industry, which 
must be aware by now that 
the government regards it 
as a low priority. English 
Heritage has had its grant 
cut by £2m. to £102. lm, 
while the National Heritage 
Memorial Fund, created to 
honour the- British war' 
dead, is being phased out, 
its budget shrunk from £5m 
to £ 2 m_ 

The museums have done ' 
little better, apart from the 
British Museum, which has 
been given a fall baric grant 
of an extra £lm in return 
for postponing a derision on 
admission charges, and the 
Tate, which can call -oh 
another £300,000. The gov- 
ernment seems to have swal- 
lowed the case for museum 
charges and is now attempt- 
ing to win over the doubt 
ers, ihriuding the chairmen 
of the national mnsemrisCBy 
the time the lottery-financed 
mill e nnial improvementsr tfr 
museums have bee n com- 
pleted, all the UK's muse 1 
urns will be charging for 
entry, with the possible - 
exception of the hfafiohM; 
Gallery. 

’ * 

Meanwhile, the great .>}qb 
hunt continues. By the thfie' 
that the Arts Council meets 
on Wednesday ft should 
have a new chairman to suc- 
ceed Lord Cowrie, and next; 
week the Royal Opera House 
Covent Garden hopes -to 
announce Its new chairman; 
and at least some of itsAaew 
board* ■ • • “ 

Only three of the prerifefe 
trustees, who all resigned, 
along with former chairixtad ; 
Lord GhadUngfon- in Decern-: 
her. have been asked to con- 
tinue - Mrs Vivien Duffield, 
Michael Berkeley and Rob-, 
ert Gavron. Given the oncer- 
tainty over its future, Chris 
Smith is finding it hdrd to 
find experienced volunteers.^ 
It might be even harder if 
Covent Garden's - opera 
director. Nicholas Payne, 
jumps ship to run the' 
English National Opera. Be- 
is believed to be the 


favoured candidate, along' 
side ex-Scottish Opera boss, 
Richard Jarman. 


Single-minded 

modernist 


Radio/Martin Hoyle 


David Murray on the career of US 
composer Elliott Carter, 90 this year 


M usic critics know all about 
living composers' anniver- 
saries, because their pub- 
lishers take assiduous 
care to remind us. 

There is. however, a 1998 birthday 
that imposes itself, in virtue of being a 
“natural" landmark in a long, distin- 
guished, still unflaggingly creative 
career. The American composer Elliott 
Carter was born the day after Olivier 
Messiaen: December 11, 1908. Where 
Messiaen happened to share his birth- 
date with C£sar Franck, a satisfying 
match. Carter shares his with Berlioz 
(.who could with a bit of luck have been 
looking forward to his 195th birthday 
now I - a less convincing astrological 
twin. 

In their respective times both Berlioz 
and Carter have been accounted 
"avant-garde”; but Berlioz experi- 
mented above all with sonorities and 
musico-dramatic sequences, in which 
“postmodernist" parodies, pastiches 
and references played no less of a part 
than the purely musical novelties. By 
contrast. Carter has been a sin- 
gle-minded, ground-breaking modernist 
for some 50 of his past 89 years. 

That, and the fact that alert musi- 
cians everywhere have found his music 
both revelatory and chastening, 
explains why his 90th birthday is an 
occasion for grateful awe. There has 
been nobody quite like him. and he still 
goes on, perpetually fresh, inventive 
and cogent. 

Carter was bom into a successful 
famil y firm in New York. His father 
was a well-to-do lace importer and 
there were regular business trips to 
Europe with the family - young Elliott 
spoke French before he could read 
English; but no familial interest what- 
ever in music. His parents ware unsym- 
pathetic, and reacted to bis acquisition 
of a piano-roll version of Stravinsky’s 
Rite of Spring by selling off their play- 
er-piano. 


They were still more dismayed when, 
after his Harvard degrees, he 
announced that he was going to study 
with Nadia Boulanger in Paris, where 
he mainly studied counterpoint, the art 
of working linear strands together, 
with close attention to Bach, older 
French work and English madrigals. 
He was already aufait with new devel- 
opments in European and American 
music: at the age of 16 he had been 
introduced to Charles Ives, and for 
eight years was a kind of protegS until 
he departed for France. Back in the US 
again, he explored many current trends 
In his compositions before and during 
the second world war. both as a com- 
poser and as a regular music critic. His 
1944 Holiday Overturn was revived last 
summer at the Proms: diatonic and 
breezily American on the surface, but 
disconcertingly intricate and clever in 
its workingsout 



Serious humour 


F rank Muir died last week. He 
will be missed. As a performer 
he added wit to the frequent 
whimsy of such programmes as 
My Word and My Music. On radio his 
persona was that of the gentleman 
amateur, the slightly bemused dilet- 
tante, but behind the facade was a 
fierce professionalism. As a writer he 
produced some of radio's finest com- 
edy, starting with Take It from Here, in 
conjunction with Dennis Norden. Both 
deserved better than to have Hancock’s 
Half-Hour attributed to them in a Radio 
4 news bulletin - something that mil 
come as a surprise to Ray Gallon and 
Alan Simpson. If the BBC is too incom- 
petent to chart its own glories, why 
should anyone else bother? 

But then clangers abounded as the 
old year withered and died. Some of 
them were major - the unscheduled 
afternoon placing of the Queen's 
Christmas broadcast on Radio 4 and 
subsequent last-minute programme- 
juggling: if it was so important why not 
schedule it in the first place? Some 
were irritating for the inefficiency 
revealed: the last-minute cancellation 
of a Roald Dahl story because the cor- 
poration suddenly discovered it did not 
have the rights. Typically, this expla- 
nation was winkled out of the powers 
that precariously be only after a flood 
of letters to Feedback (never ever drop 
this programme!. Some hiccups 
resulted from the apparent lack of any- 
one taking an overall view of what is 
actually being broadcast over a period 
of time. Thus admirers of Beryl Bain- 
bridge's short story Clap Hands. Here 
Comes Charlie could enjoy Polly James 
reading it in Woman’s Hour on Decem- 
ber 23. haring equally enjoyed June 
Barrie reading it late-night on Decem- 
ber 20, that reading itself being a 
repeat from the previous week. While 
the controller is upstairs "chan g in g the 
schedules" as he calls it is anyone 
minding the shop? Does anyone super- 
vise the day-to-day smooth running of 
Radio 4 - let alone the other channels 
- to ensure a basic professionalism? 

Nobody from Masterbrain, that's for 
sure, though as ever these allegedly 
egghead bun fights (tins was an amal- 


Elliott Carter: teeming thickets of sound disclose pathways and pithy arguments 


I n 1946 he wrote a grand Piano 
Sonata which has kept a place in 
the repertoire - palpably Ameri- 
can music (partly an hormnage to 
Aaron Copland's elevated sonata), but 
vibrant also with signs of the mature 
Carter to come. A cello-and -piano 
Sonata followed in 1948, and then his 
Sonata for flute, oboe, cello and harpsi- 
chord. In these the fully-fledged radi- 
cal, laser-focused Carter appeared for 
the first time; he began to wrench our 
ears toward hearing music in a new 
perspective. 

With hindsight I should urge new 
listeners to start by hearing two or all 
three of those approachable works. For 
many of us oldies, however, it was 
Carter's 1951 String Quartet that left us 
amazed, excited and exhausted when 
the Walden Quartet’s LP began to cir- 
culate in Europe in the late 1950s. 
though few of us then knew any of his 
earlier music. 

What was it about that quartet, and 
most of his music since, that grabbed 


us so hard? The Intense polyphony, I 
think: multi-voiced writing in which 
the voices were sharply individual and 
independent as never before, and yet 
maintained a cogent colloquy. What he 
was did was to realise the ideal of the 
Viennese dodecaphonists (and the later 
“serialists”): music in which the notes 
would be heard "as related only to one 
another", not to overriding major/mi- 
nor keys and their natural cadences. In 
short, robust atonalism. to which 19th- 
and early 20th-century chromatic 
music pointed inexorably: but without 
Schoenberg's “twelve-note” numerol- 
ogy, which aimed to ensure the atonal 
"democracy of notes" by somewhat 
arbitrary rules. 

Carter has never embraced any sys- 
tem. Instead of devising different rules. 
Carter composed radically different 
examples. Polyphony in tonal music 
always presupposed a common metre, a 
fairly homogeneous writing in all the 
parts, and of course a common key. 
Carter’s new conception was of “metri- 
cal modulation" (which he now prefers 
to call “tempo modulation"). 

The members of a string quartet, thp 
different sections of an orchestra, or 
two or three distinct orchestras could 
answer to a co mm on beat, precisely 
calculated, whilst preserving their own 


distinct and variable pulses - different 
rhythms, speeds, diction, colours. As 
one pulse or another is made to pre- 
dominate, the perceived tempo modu- 
lates without a literal change in any- 
body’s speed. 

Given this way of guaranteeing con- 
tinuity, the composer can make the 
individual parts or voices wildly dispa- 
rate. as Carter so often loves to do. It 
makes a terrific athletic exercise for 
the ear: you have to hear and follow 
separate but simultaneous monologues. 
In Carter’s music, the rewards of perse- 
vering usually justify the effort. What 
sounds at first like a teeming thicket of 
sound discloses pathways, pithy argu- 
ments. a satisfying sense. 

There is a lot or Carter to be heard in 
his 90th year. His recent clarinet con- 
certo gets its British premiere this 
month by the London Sinfonietta; Bou- 
lez conducts the Three Occasions for 
Orchestra at the Barbican in March: 
and in Manchester, where the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Music 
will hold its annual fest in April, the 
three movements of bis new Sym- 
phonia will be played together for the 
first time. There will be much more. 
Meanwhile Carter, who looks like a 
cherubic GO-y ear-old. is working at his 
first opera . . . 


gam of Brain of Britain and Master-. 
mind) are less “the intellectual champi- 
onship of the world" in Robert Robin- 
son's words, than a test of magpie 
memory. Robinson and his voiceless 
puppet-master distinguished them-: 
selves by disallowing an answer from a 
lady who plainly knew what “manci- 
ple” was, while bending over back- 
wards to give full marks to a half-right 
answer from the eventual winner.' 
Can't they even pretend it’s worth 
doing seriously? 


N othing is more serious than 
humour, and Radio 4 came 
up with a winner in 
Armando Iannucci's Facts 
and Fancies in a brief morning slot 
Iannuccl Is the producer behind such 
hits as On the Hour, Alan Partridge and 
TVs Friday Armistice. He takes 
humour very seriously indeed, to bril- 
liant effect. Facts and Fancies were 
ruminations that combined logic and 
fantasy in the best tradition: a touch of 
Frayn, a mad dash of Beachcomber. 
Perhaps the masterpiece was A Life at 
the Opera. Too articulate to be termed- 
stream of consciousness, this was an 
exquisitely pieced -together mosaic of 
associations occurring to someone tit- 
ting through a production of Tristan 
und Isolde, Act 1 set in a sa una . Act 2 
in the American mid-west (how many 
ENO productions has lannucd seen?). 
He mused on other members of the 
audience, tbeir lives and the lives 
touched by them, going off at tangents, 
returning . . . Thus the theatre's boxes 
that entail watching every thing at an 
angle of 79 degrees prompted the chain 
of thought that the Queen may be used 
to seeing things at right-angles; so is 
her right ear bigger than her left? Odd 
things, ears: shaped like Ireland, better 
than being shaped like Egypt; and Scot- 
land was shaped like the shattered 
head of John F. Kennedy . . . The seam- 
less flow, sparked by the mental equiv- 
alent of the split-screen technique, nev- 
ertheless managed to wrap everything 
up tidily. lannucd is a genuine origi- 
nal, a rarity in such a well-tilled field 
as logical nonsense. Which brings us 
back to BBC management ... 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


Game ideas from London chefs 


George Dorgan considers the new creativity which cooks are bringing to traditional British produce 
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, old weather brings 
.. .out the best in chefs. 
Perhaps because it Is 
the. tim e of. year 

when they have. the 

most appreciative audience, ft is. 
of course, the time for game but 
for many people it is too strong. 
anflT chefs who know this have 
looked at lighter ways of dealing 

-with "it, 

• At the same time, light sum- 
ma ry fis h dishes are not ’really 
satisfying: when the temperature 
plummets and the skies are grey,- 
so. chefs' axe going for gutsy, 
meaty flsh ideas. Some really 

interesting dishes combine them 
both. 

• Eric (3iavot is chef at Chavot 
(formerly Fulham Road), in Lon- 
don. and when r first saw his 
signature" dish on the menu - a 
leg of rabbit stuffed with barley 
risotto and squid - my immedi- 
ate reaction was that it was the 
last thing I wanted to taste. How- 
ever. when I ate it. I realised it 
was an inspired combination 
devised by someone who sees 
beyond the obvious. 

Be believes in using meat 
stocks with lus fish, generally a 
combination of chicken and veal, 
and for sauces, he likes to 


sharpen the taste with just a bit 
of vinegar because it gives bal- 
ance and depth. For example, 
slowly roasted cod with crispy 
skin on a salad of lentils with 
veal Jus sharpened with vinegar. 

“It's not a sauce, it's not sticky, 
but it is reduced a bit," he says. 
As a sauce base for other fish 
dishes he has used caramelised 
shallots degLazed with a bit of 
vinegar, veal stock and chicken 
stock, reduced to the right consis- 
tency. And he will usually do cod 
as toumedos - just as if it were 
beef - with a garnish or mush- 
rooms. shallots and lardons, on a 
bed of lentils. 

For his roasted monkfish with 
capers and saffron vinaigrette, he 
prepares the monkfish as if it 
were a glgot of lamb, by pushing 
the meat down the central bone, 
braises it and serves with cous- 
cous on a bod of spinach which is 
topped with polenta grissini. 

For the cous-cous. he uses a 
Thai spice mix like flve-spice 
powder, lime juice and coriander, 
adding sultanas and almonds for 
the contrast they give to the vin- 
aigrette and capers. This is fish 
that needs red wine as a partner. 

Richard Corrigan has been chef 
at Fulham Road and is now 


installed in Lindsay House in 
Soho. London, and shares Chav- 
ot's feel for fish and meat combi- 
nations. Corrigan says he takes 
inspiration from Catalan cooks. 
One of his popular dishes is a 
jelly of skate with pig's feet, 
aubergine and sweet pepper fla- 
voured with marjoram. He 
poaches the skate in bouillon, 
removes the fish from the bones, 
adds a bit of coriander and pours 
the poaching liquid over the fish, 
and this becomes a nice fish jelly. 
The trotters are poached until 
they fall apart and the meat gets 
taken off the bones. 

The aubergine is roasted whole 
in a hot oven, pricked with a 
fork, and the skin discarded. The 
same process applies to the pep- 
pers. which are then diced. The 
aubergine, peppers and pig’s feet 
with sherry vinegar and good 
Spanish olive oil are mixed 
together. The skate is put in Lite 
oven to warm (keeping the juice 
that melts, to be added to jus de 
veau). The skate is plated with a 
bit of aubergine /pig's foot on top 
and napped with sauce. 

Corrigan also does this with 
lan gous tines and says it is sensa- 
tional with lobster. 

Emmanuel Renault bought a 


taste of the mountains of his 
native Haul Savoie to Claridge's 
restaurant during his stay in 
London, combining rustic sim- 
plicity with the sophisticated 
understanding of a Michelin- 
starred chef, in bis short time in 
the capital, he made many fans 
but returned to the winter resort 


‘When we 
open the 
cocotte at the 
table the 
customer gets 
the beautiful 
smell of the 
forest’ 


of Meg&ve at the beginning of 
last month to open his own res- 
taurant. 

He rethought all aspects of 
cooking and even bis ideas on 
basic technique seem revolution- 
ary. He makes his stocks with 
meat - not bones - because he 
wants a thin consistency and 


bakes it’ in a sealed pot instead of 
boiling it, to keep all tbe aromas. 

He treats game in a similar 
way, with results so light and 
aromatic it would convert most 
who profess to dislike it. 

With a few exceptions, such as 
wild boar, he does not believe in 
hanging game, certainly not the 
birds. These get 10 minutes of hot 
roasting to colour them and are 
then cooked en cocoae with vege- 
table stock, resting on a thick 
piece of pine bark (instead of a 
steamer tray), with a few pine 
cones thrown in as well for tbe 
aroma. 

“When we open the cocotte at 
the table.” Renault says, "the 
customer gets the beautiful smell 
of the forest.” As a sauce for grey 
partridge, he adds a bit of very 
reduced port to the roasting Jus] 
for mallard, a sauce of rocket 
cooked in stock with a bit of 
milk, with mildly spiced raisin 
and blueberry chutney. He will 
cook venison in a similar way. 
with a lettuce sauce. 

Just as he reduces the hearti- 
ness of game, be likes to empha- 
sise tbe heartiness of fisb. He 
serves roast fillet of sea bass with 
herbs and serves it with a sauce 
of pureed cepes, aloog with roast 


potatoes and a fondue of cabbage 
with leeks and bacon. 

"I canid just take out the sea 

bass and put venison in its place 
because the treatment is very 
much like meat,” he says. "But 
that's in character with the fish's 
texture.” He also cooks zander 
with a pistachio crust, shallots, 
red wine and a little light veal 
stock. “I don’t believe in too 
many complex flavours, you kill 
a dish by having too many tastes. 
Keep it delicate, instead.” 

Chris Oakes, chef at the Staf- 
ford in St James's, likes meaty 
treatments of fish and takes red 

mullet fillets from a 31b fish “so 
they're like steak, very chunky, 
very rich and can take lots of 
strong flavours.” be says. 

They get braised in white wine 
and butter, covered, in a slow 
oven, and served on a bed of spin- 
ach flavoured with nutmeg 
tapped with shallot, red wine and 
cassis dressing. The taste is 
strong, almost fatty, and really 
goes with red wine. 

Ross Hayden is chef at Wil- 
ton's. an institution on Jennyn 
Street for more than 150 years 
and famous for traditional fish 
and game. He stresses the impor- 
tance of buying well. With feath- 


ered game, the size of the feet 
and claws tells all, Hayden say's. 
"Big feet with tough, inflexible 
claws means it's an old bird.” 

Hayden also is not enthusiastic 
about hanging game, with the 
exception of woodcock, which 
can be hung for up to five days - 
“but no more, because you serve 
it with the entrails and you don’t 
want it too high”. 

Venison can be hung to tender- 
ise it. but this will also bring out 
the gamy flavour, hare should 
not be hung at all. Both, he 
believes, benefit from marinating 
4£ hours In red wine which has 
been cooked 15 minutes with veg- 
etables, herbs, juniper and cinna- 
mon. 

Game should be cooked in the 
hottest possible oven for the 
shortest possible period of time, 
according to Hayden. First sea- 
son. then seal in clarified butter. 
Birds need lard tied over their 
breasts and get cooked breasts 
up: five minutes before the end of 
cooking time, take off the lard to 
let the breasts brown. Saddles of 
hare and venison only need five 
minutes in a hot oven. 

Finally, always rest the meat 
for five to 10 minutes before carv- 
ing and serving. 



The tantalising 
and tasteful 


Sue Style looks at Alsace, a region sumptuously 
well-provided for in fur and feather 


Th* First of Septorrtbar' wa*^ taken Era 1856 by WHHam Lake Price. It is contained ki the Victoria and Albert Museum's 'Photography: An Independent Arf, by 
Marie Haworth Booth, which features 100 of the museum's most famous photos (V&A, E30, 206 pages) 


A lmost the first thing yon 
are aware of as yon 
approach Alsace on the 
Paris to Strasbourg 
motorway is a sign indicating 
the passereUe gSrier, a covered 
bridge suspended high above the 
road. Its purpose is to allow roe 
deer and wild boor to trot across 
in safety. 

History does not relate if a 
solitary marksman is patiently 
waiting on the other side in his 
high seat. Bnt the scene is set, 
and the seed is sown of the idea 
that game may well be on the 
menn at journey's end. 

In your mind’s eye is the 
. typical Alsatian inn, 
half-timbered, cosily lit. From 
the kitchen come tantalising 
smells of rid) venison stews, 
dishes of red cabbage and robust 
red wines. 

Alsace is indeed one of 
France's most intensely 
game-rich regions. Tbe fact that 
shooting here has been strictly 
regulated along German lines for 
more than a century is 
frequently cited as tbe main 
reason for this happy state of 
affairs. 

Permits are granted to 
individuals (rather than to guns) 
following a strict written and 
practical exam; there is a clear 
emphasis on calling and 
conservation. 

Shoots are owned by the 
village (less often privately) and 
let to syndicates on nine-year 
leases, the latter being bid for at 
auction. 

The Vosges are well-stocked 
with wild boar (marcassm when 
young, sanglier if older), roe and 
red deer (chevreuS, cerf. The 
fertile plains and the watery 
marshlands of the 111 and the 
Rhine are home to pheasant, 
partridge, the occasional snipe 
and steadily diminis hing 
numbers of hares. 

At the Cheval Blanc at 
Lembach, on the edge of the Parc 
Regional des Vosges du Nord, 
chef Fernand Mischler is rightly 
renowned for his game dishes. 
There, in the great baronial 


dining room where a log fire 
crackles and burns, is a choice of 
venison medallions with an 
intense, piquant sauce based on 
raspberries, blackcurrants and 
redcorrants, blackberries, sour 
cherries and raw beetroot 
sharpened with Dijon mustard, 
or breast of wild duck with 
grapes, the legs braised in marc 
de gewurztraminer. 

The excellent Alsace tradition 
of partnering pheasant with 
choucroute is also honoured 
there. 

For those desperate for ideas 
on how to deal with yet another 
pile of pheasants at the back 


There is a 
sparkling, 
jellied terrine 
of poached 
pheasant and 
foie gras 


door, Mischler and his brigade 
give lively two-day courses in 
game cooking in the restaurant 
kitchens. Pupils include keen 
amateur cooks, 
semi-professionals and tbe 
occasional shooting widow. 

On the course I attended, one 
student was a woman who had 
done herself untold damage by 
plunging backwards with her 
rifle and who had decided to opt 
for the relative safety of the 
kitchen. 

Not far away, in fiZarlenheim, 
is the aptly named Hostellerie du 
Cerf (The Stag Hotel). This 
quintessential, family-run, 

Alsace inn specialises in the 
winter months in a number of 
exquisite game dishes. Besides 
the classic, inkily sauced Iwre la 
royale , there are newer creations 
such as a saddle of hare with a 
quince pur£e, tiny cabbage 
parcels of choucroute and spStzle 
- squiggles of gnocchi-Uke pasta, 
which are essential to any 
well-dressed game dish in the 


Rhineland. Another novelty this 
season consists of medallions of 
succulent young red deer with a 
superb sauce based on 
redcorrants with a shot of 
horseradish. 

Further south are a couple of 
rising stars who are doing fine 
tilings with game. At the 
Hostellerie Panlus, in Landser 
near Mnlhouse, chef Herv Panins 
has devised a dish consisting of 
saddle of venison with three 
variations on the pumpkin 
theme: crisps, puree and a sauce, 
as well as a near-irresistible 
warm partridge dish redolent 
with truffles, and served with 
crunchy green cabbage and 
trompettes de la mart (horns of 
plenty). 

Down in the Sundgan, the 
southernmost part of Alsace, 
chef Emanuel Lambelin. 
formerly of the Boerehiesel in 
Strasbourg, is well into the 
saddle at the Anclenne Forge in 
Hagenthal close to Basle. 

Proceedings open with a 
sparkling, jellied terrine of 
poached pheasant and foie gras 
garnished with various preserves 
put up by the chef at the 
beginning of the season - 
mountain cranberries, pickled 
mushrooms, chestnuts, figs and 
walnuts. 

Main courses include an 
original presentation of roast 
wild duck: the legs are boned 
and made into Fleischschnticka, a 
typically Alsatian garnish 
consisting (here) of a game-based 
stuffing rolled up, snail-style 
(Schnackai, in fine pasta. The 
breast is pinkly roasted, a rich 
sauce is made with the bones 
and the whole is served with red 
cabbage. 

Or you could try the bouse 
version of livre la royale for 
which the saddle and thighs of 
hare are boned out and 
marinated for a day, a farce is 
made from the remaining meat 
and enriched with foie gras and 
truffles, the whole is assembled 
into a bolster, rolled up and 
gently poached for folly four 
hours. 



■ divine luminary I cer- 
tainly am notl But 
[ .recently, sitting in quiet 
.contemplation by the 
archbishop's palace, and the great 
Gothic cathedral of Oporto, I had 
a vision. - ' 

frpm;the terrace steps where. I 
sai l ' could See- Oporto’s steep 
hillsides running- down to the 
Denrb Rfvar. To one" side of- ine 
sat- the mouth -of- the river . and 

thegreyAtkntic.Tb .the. .other, ' 
lay a yarrow gage -and ihe'pou- 

ro’s loDg. winditig path . to . the - 

Spanish^ border, . But •- straight . 
ahead, across the water/ my gaze •' 
fell upon scores pf- long, -low 
warehouses. On the crests of • 
theig red-tiled roofs stood 
names formed in large White 


A port that left me speechless 


Nicholas Woodsworth begins to understand a long-time British infatuation 


_V : . - 
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- Wari^:;.]Bpw?s,. Ckifekburh's, 
Croft 1 / .Graham's’ ^pnseca,: Tay- - 
lof’s;; Fsreira^Bufmesfer.&nde.- 
man/ithe iettert receded up ' 
far bill firth , illegibility. Cancen-- 
teied Mare was'just/. 

&m&zs naote in'fbe ■ 

. This was a 'sign, indeed. With- .. 

out. farther Hesitation, l made my' . 
way:dfcwn the h£U, ^across the. 
rirer.-and, into the warehouse- 
Itaeftaheys of Vila Nova. dek^fia. " 
me.wo^d .capital- of-port. 

-if ever thwe'werO'a chance jbr - 
reconeffiatjoh. J thought, this was 
Ihayejieyer 
.ten adsniisr .of- jport. 

" ’ ft . 







on ray sweet-and-slicky horror 
list, just; a notch or two below 
those nasty concoctions devised 
by monks and friars, and then 
forgot about it - 
: .What bothered me most about 
port, I think, was not its teste, 
but its image - passing r the part 
was what large, .florid-faced gen- 
tlemen did after dull and overly 
long- dinners. .Whether it. went 
round, the table' to the left nr to 
the tight concerned me not at all 
It seemed an equally fosty drink 
to either direction. 

-A. few minuter In- the company 
of Antonio Serodio of the venera- 
ble. port shippers Symingtons 
changed ^ all tiuL Serodio is not a 
man for the ceremony of dinner 
'jackets,- crystal decanters and. 
windy after-dinner-' stories: . A 
sleeves-up port- blender whose 
jipper-Donnx vine-growing family 
has been providing grapes to the 
port trade for 150 -years, his con- 
cern, is- solely with port itself. 
These :are wines, he assured me 
as he set out: some glasses, that 
need ho ritual; no stage-props to 
bolster thefr singular character... 

,' He fright: In a -tasting roam 
quite empjty af post-prandial par- 
aphernalia, I began with a ruby 


port, luscious and deep red in 
colour, full and fruity In taste. 

I moved on to a tawny port, 
lighter in colour, still fruity, but 
drier and nuttier. 

I tried a late bottled .vintage, 
the wine which, unlike vintage 
port, is cask-aged, adding a 

- smooth bakinesfi to its flavour. 

I proceeded to 10, 20, 80 and 
over-40-year old tawnys, results 
not of single year’s harvest, but 
of skilled alchemy, the blending 
of cask-matured ports of many 

- harvests - moving from pale red 
to amber to a brown and orange- 
tinted colours, each old tawny 
was fuller and mellower than the 
last 

And- finally, and not entirely 
soberly, I must admit, 1 came to 
the king of them all vintage port 
The product of only exceptionally 
good harvest years. It is aged two 
years’ in casks before being left to 
mature for decades in black port 
bottles. There were the richest, 
foHest wines I. had ever tasted. I 
tried a ”75, a ’63, a 60-year-old 
vintage, then a 100-year-old vin- 
tage. On tasting the last one I. 
was, literally, speechless, and 
simply stared at Serodio. But he 
comforted me. Even the experts. 


he said, find 100-year -dd port too 
complex, too concentrated a 
mouthful to make much sense 
ol 

And to tell tbe truth, 1 was sold 
oh port from the beginning, with 
the rubys and tawnys, the inex- 
pensive bread-and-butter sales of 
the trade. For the first time, I 


'Claret is the 
liquor for 
boys; port is 
for men' - 
Samuel 
Johnson 


began to understand the long- 
standing British infatuation with 
port 

It is the fault of tbe French- 
Port’s popularity began when 
hostilities between France and 
England in the 1660s made claret, 
until then the English wine- 
drinker’s favourite tipple, 
unavailable. It was then that 
British merchants of English 
wool and dried fish based on the 


Portuguese coast spied their 
main chance. 

The sweet, rich, aromatic 
wines shipped down-river from 
the isolated upper Douro were 
soon heading north across the 
Bay of Biscay. Not always travel- 
ling well on rough seas, it was 
discovered that the addition of 
brandy to casks of port helped its 
passage. 

Frantic orders for more fol- 
lowed, and the Anglo-Portuguese 
port trade was born, "Claret”, 
Samuel Johnson was soon 
enthusing, “is the liquor for boys; 
port is for men.” 

The British love of sweet, 
strong wine eventually affected 
the very nature of port itself. 
Usual early practice when mak- 
ing port was to add about 3 per 
cent brandy. But adding alcohol 
not only makes for a stronger 
wine, it also stops the sugar-con- 
suming fermentation process 
before it is complete, thus main- 
taining port's natural sweetness 
and a ripe, fruity flavour. 

By the 1850s, when dozens of 
British part shippers were well 
established in Oporto, it was 
standard practice to add one part 
brandy to four parts of port, a 


proportion maintained ever 
since. No amount of mixing and 
blending, however, can make a 
fine product if the primary ingre- 
dient 2a not extraordinary in tbe 
first place. A day or two later, I 
set off on the riverboat Vista- 
douro from the city where port 
wine is aged to the river valley 
where port grapes are grown. 

The Douro is a remarkably 
beautiful river, its lower 
stretches a lush, jungley profu- 
sion of white-washed farmhouses 
surrounded by woods, fruit 
orchards, vegetable gardens and 
rambling grape vines. All casual- 
ness. however, disappears 60 
miles inland at Barqueiros; in 
1756, this became the western 
limit of the world’s first demar- 
cated grape-growing area. 

From here on tbe Douro is not 
the gentle, hospitable land one 
might imagine port country to 
be. Cut off from Atlantic rains 
and a moderate climate by a 
mountain barrier, temperatures 
are frigid in winter and rise 
above 40°C in summer. Made of 
poor, flinty schist, the steep sides 
of the river valley are so rocky 
they have been dynamited to 
build the terraces on which the 


vines grow; it is through this 
schist that the roots must pene- 
trate before smiting down 60ft In 
search of nutrients and scarce 
humidity. 

But “no pain, no gain”, as the 
body-builders say - it is exactly 
these harsh conditions which 
produce the low yields and high 
sugar concentrations that give 
port its rich, fruity, full charac- 
ter. 

There were no harsh conditions 
that evening, however, as with 
fellow gusts I sat at a dining 
table on a flower-surrounded ter- 
race at the Quinta La Pi cola, a 
rural guest house above the port- 
wine-making village of Santa 
Marta de Penaguiao. My hostess, 
Alexandrine Sequeira, produces 
good, simple country fore. On the 
menu that evening was cabbage 
soup, roast pork and a sweet egg 
flan dessert 

We did not wear dinner jackets. 
We did not swap weighty stories. 
We did not smoke thick after- 
dinner cigars. It was not a sophis- 
ticated meal But the wonderful 
port that accompanied it - I 
insisted on passing it to the right 
- none the less made it so. 

■ Nicholas Woodswvrth flew to 
Oporto urith the Portuguese air- 
lines TAP. Tel 0181-759 1828. His 
trip teas organised by Mundi 
Color, Spanish and Portuguese 
holiday specialists, 276 VauxhaU 
Bridge Road, London SWlV 1BE 
Tel 0171-823 mi. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 



I n my more mundane, every- 
day existence in London, I 
sometimes wander down to 
Kentish Town Road to 
Mom's Kitchen for a plate of 
curry goat with rice and peas. 
With a nun punch to start, and a 
tin of Red Stripe (albeit brewed 
in Bedfordshire), it makes for an 
inexpensive, flavoursome, exotic 
alternative to eating in, and an 
the while I can hear the authen- 
tic voice of the Caribbean. 

The accent fs sometimes easier 
to discern in London than it is in 
parts of the West Indies. Over 
and over again you find your- 
self faced with what may only be 
described as up-market holiday 
camp rood; dishes which pass by 
all reference to native culture, 
like so many ships in the 
night. 

Not everyone can work up an 
appetite, you say, at the thought 


The real Caribbean in London NW5 


Giles MacDonogh finds a culinary journey to the West Indies leaves a lot to be desired 


of goat stew, jerk chicken or rice 
and peas, let alone the “wild 
food" of the less developed 
islands. True, and if you are pay- 
ing high prices for your lodg- 
ings. you want your board to be 
something' a little more special 
than the rather limited vocabu- 
lary of Anglo-Creole cookery. 

The question Is whether the 
better hotels and restaurants in 
the Caribbean actually offer you 
a valid alternative, with their 
tam e menus adapted from differ- 
ent European models? 

I went island-bopping a month 
ago, and had a chance to sample 
several of these. The Royal Pa vil- 


li on in St James, Barbados (422 
5555), is the old Miramar hotel. 
It is now part of a two- 
hotel package which takes in the 
converted rump of the old Can- 
ard estate with its little Italian- 
ate villa on the beach. 

The chef here is a Breton 
called Sylvain Hervochon. He 
thought the cooking of his home- 
land too heavy for Barbados. He 
proposed instead a remarkably 
good menu - but it was by no 
means “light" - of a seafood and 
pumpkin risotto and a superbly 
meaty snapper with a celery-fla- 
voured mash, followed by a 
peach souffld. 


The next day I Hew an to Can- 
ouan in the Grenadines and the 
Tamarind Beach Hotel (458 
8044). This is owned by a Locar- 
no-based bank which is develop- 
ing two-thirds of the island for 
tourism. The Italian Swiss own- 
ers have given the food an Ital- 
ian twist: pasta and pizza. The 
former was good, especially in 
its most basic native garb: with 
garlic and chillies, but to take a 
cooked lobster from the 
deep-freeze and grill it is to 
abuse a lobster. 

A memorable meal gets every- 
thing precisely right, the setting 
too. On Mustique we had a picnic 


at a trestle table on a deserted 
beach: rum punch and Hairoun 
beet from St Vincent, spare ribs 
and breadfruit fritters which 
were instantly dispersed by the 
ravening birds when we jumped 
into the water. 

The famous playboy island 
does not offer too many opportxt- 
nities for public dhring and all 
provisions, bar fish, have to be 
brought in from St Vincent to 
stock the Engllsh-rrun guest 
house, Basil's Bar and the Cot- 
ton House Hotel. There is a little 
fish market down on the beach 
where an impressive pile of 
conch shells attests to a local 


taste Sor Iambi, but no one seems 
to offer the local and ddkions 
land ctabs. 

Basil’s Bar (458 4621) is a place 
for mercifully simple things like 
Iambi soup or grilled fish . and 
chips. At the Cotton House Hotel 
<809 456 4777), at every tarn, the 
fruit bowl mates with the fish 
tank and the meat larder. 
Bananas (and I mean bananas, 
not plantains) with everything Is 
dearly the chef's motto. 

Not being mad about sweet 
and sour combinations, my eye 
ran up and down Daniel 
Pochron's menu looking for a 
lucky break or two. I found some 


robbed prawns with an avocado 
salsa that was fairly uneventful, 
and. a “jerk" chicken- which was 
a spice-free zone. Puddings 
seemed' to cater to US fantasies: 
chocolate, chip ices, and the 

like. 

I had better lock, with lunch. 
The. Caribbean gazpacho was 
sweet again, but . a grouper with 
a buttery sauce and bread-fruit 
chips was good^.and had a local 
accent of sorts, so was the frozen 
sonfflfe. • ’• - - s . 

An unplanned stop in Barba- 
dos on the way back allowed me 
to try out the Waterfront Caffe in 
Bridgetown: spicy crabcakes and 
jerk pork with some oomph. I 
was beginning to believe Z had 
left the Caribbean behind, in 
Mom’s Kitchen. 

■ Mum 's Kitchen, 99a Kentish 
Town Road, London. NWS. Tel: 
0171-428 0820, 


Cookery / Philippa Davenport 


Fruit to lighten 
the winter table 


B y the turn of the year 
1 have had my Oil of 
the richly sweet dried 
vine bruits that lie at 
the heart of plum 
pudding, Christmas cake, mince 
pies and other sweetmeats. 

The antidote I crave now is the 
cleaner taste of more acid fruits 
just coming into season, what 
Margaret Costa described as 
“shrilly pink" early rhubarb from 
the forcing sheds of Yorkshire, 
and freckled apricots from South 
Africa. Both friiits are traditional 
January fare in Britain. 

I saw forced rhubarb on sale in 
a supermarket at the beginning 
of last month, sooner than 
seemed right But now that it is 
the proper time for it. this most 
English of traditional post-Christ- 
mas fruits has disappeared. It is 
apparently “too ordinary to be 
desirable at this special season”. 

South African apricots, on the 
other hand, should not be hard to 
find. Because they are foreign 
imports, supermarketeers and 
greengrocers rate them suffi- 
ciently “exotic" to appeal 
throughout the 12 days of Christ- 
mas and beyond. 

Dried apricots are even more in 
evidence than fresh ones, and 
well worth consideration - 


although quality varies enor- 
mously. Whole Hunza apricots 
from Afghanistan or Pakistan, 
dun coloured and spicily sweet 
are in a class of their own. But 
for general cooking purposes I 
prefer some thing less sweet 
I tend to avoid packets bearing 
the legend “no-soak” or “ready- 
to-eat” , having often found the 
contents to be leathery and a 
little bland. More to my taste are 
the drier wrinkled sort with a 
sharper bite, such as halved and 
sun-dried South African apricots. 


APRICOT TATIN 
(serves &8) 

Tatin seems to have taken over 
from lemon tart as the restaura- 
teur's number one pudding. Mak- 
ing it is quick and easy work far 
the cook, assuming it is not 
beneath your dignity to buy 
ready-made puff pastry and it 
allows scope in the choice of 
fruit. 

Apricots yield more juice than 
apples, pears or bananas, and 
some of it seeps into the pastry 
when the tart Is inverted for serv- 
ing, a bonus for sauce and gravy 
gourmands. 

Vanilla is a classic flavouring 
for apricots hut cardamom works 
just as much magic. Take your 


pick. You will need 10% caster 
sugar scented with your chosen 
spice. Boost the fragrance of your 
usual vanilla sugar (made by 
storing vanilla pods in a jar of 
caster sugar) by splitting one 
pod, scraping out the seeds and 
adding them to lOQg vanilla sugar 
for this recipe. 

Or, to make cardamom sugar, 
put the seeds from, say, nine car- 
damom pods into a spice or coffee 
mill, add 1 tablespoon of caster 
sugar and whizz to an aromatic 
powder. Put this powder into the 
scale pan and add caster sugar to 
bring the total weight to lOOg. 

Melt 50g butter in a saucepan. 
Add your spiced sugar and stir as 
the mixture froths and turns to a 
rich golden-brown caramel. Add 
a squeeze of lemon juice and 
pour the caramel into a 25cm- 
26cm round porcelain or Pyrex 
pie dish about 4cm deep. 

Halve and stone 450g-500g apri- 
cots, pack them, rounded -side 
down, into the dish. Roll out 300g 
ready-made puff pastry to a 27cm- 
28cm round. Lay it over the fruit 
and tuck the edges in like a blan- 
ket all round. Slide the dish on to 
a hot baiting sheet in an oven 
heated to 190°C (375°F) gas mark 
5 and bake for 40 minutes until 
the pastry is richly coloured and 



Laying out apricots to dry in Pakistan's Hunza Valley 


Bonos Pictma 


juices begin to bubble round the 
sides. 

Run a knife round the inside 
edge of the dish as soon as it 
emerges from the oven. Leave for 
5-10 minutes, then cover with a 
lipped tart plate, invert and 
unmould the Tatin. Serve warm 
with softly whipped cream or 
vanilla or cardamom ice- 
cream. 


CHOCOLATE APRICOT 
PUDDING 

(serves 6-8) 

More original than Tatin and 
equally suitable for Sunday 
lunch or a supper party, this 
happy combination of tart apricot 
puree and softly set chocolate 
souffle topping can be served 
warm or cold. Z have used dried 
apricots to make it. Choose a 


fairly sharp-tasting variety for 
good contrast with the sweet 
richness of the chocolate. 

Bruise 2 cinnam on sticks, bury 
them among 250g dried apricots 
and pour on just enough cold 
water (or China tea) to cover. 
Bring slowly to the boil, cover 
with a lid and simmer gently (on 
the hob or in a low oven) until 
the fruit is perfectly tender. 


Discard the cinnamon, reserve 
the liquid and reduce the fruit to 
a smooth pulp. Add back some or 
all of the cooking liquid to make 
a thick puree. Pour it into a 26cm 
round ceramic or Pyrex dish 
about 4cm deep, and let it 
become cold. 

Dice I25g best dark chocolate 
(not less than 70 per cent cocoa 
solids). Melt it geutly in a bowl 
set over (not touching) barely 
simmering water. Whip 300ml 
double cream (or the contents of 
1 x 284ml tub plus 1 tablespoon 
milk) to soft peaks while the 
melted chocolate cools a little. 
Beat 4 large egg yolks, one by 
one. into the chocolate and stir in 
a heaped spoonful or two of the 
whipped cream. Then fold the 
chocolate Into the cream. 

Whisk 4 large egg whites to 
shiny peaks, gradually incorpo- 
rating 90g caster sugar and a 
pinch or two of ground cinnamon 
to make a mildly spiced 
meringue mixture. Slacken the 
chocolate cream with a spoonful 
or two of the meringue, then fold 
in the rest Spoon the amalgam 
evenly over the apricot puree. 

Slide the dish into an oven 
heated to I80°C (350°F) gas, mark 
4, and bake for 40 minutes. The 
pudding is ready when the choco- 
late topping is gently puffed up. 
set and maybe even a little 
cracked round the edges, but still 
a mite wobbly in the centre. 

Cool until tepid or serve cold, 
dusted with icing sugar. Ideally, 
the pudding should rest In a plate 
wann er or some other draught- 
free spot for the Gist 30 minutes 
after it emerges from the. oven. If 
the pudding is very wobbly when 
it comes out of the oven, or if it is 
transferred direct from oven heat 
to cold larder, it is liable to sink. 
1 like this pudding just as It is. 



The makings of a very 
fine French cheese 


Hugh O’Shaugnessey tries unpasteurised Camembert 


Th»> Mondjy PT von iur the ojKorninf; week 

with extensive cov*-T.ir.‘‘ <>t hij*in«-<,s education, the business tr.ivel, international jnd politics. 

So, to make snro >ou start >our week .ilxv.d. ottrt with the FT, 


I t is Thursday, the day 
before a public holiday, 
and Frfedric Chariou, a 
taciturn, intense man. 
has to find a home for the 
milk which wifi be offered as 
usual, holiday or no holiday, 
to the Moulin de Caret 
cheese factory by its 25 local 
milk suppliers. 

The 19 workers will have a 
long weekend and not come 
in until Monday, but the 
stubborn Norman cows are 
no respecters of the calen- 
dars, civil or religious. 

This is a regular problem 
for this tiny place In the 
hamlet of Carel, tucked 
behind a Romanesque 
church beside a perfect 18th 
century chateau with its 
little avenue of trees outside 
the Norman town of Saint- 
Pierre-sur-Dives. 

The Moulin de Carel, 
bought by the Valle family 
for its Normandy-wide dairy 
business based at Clecy, has 
a reputation as one of the 
best producers of Camem- 
bert made from unpasteu- 
rised milk. 

But, un pasteurised. Char- 
iou's weekend milk will be 
no good on Monday. The 
thousands of litres will have 
to be diverted to some dairy, 
pasteurised and perhaps 
turned into butter. 

Chariou does not say so 
directly, but he lets you 
know that the calling he fol- 
lows at the Moulin de Carel 
is a higher one than that fol- 
lowed at mere butter facto- 
ries. The factory he manages 
is one of only ll to produce 
Camemberts de Normandie 
d’Appclation d'Origine, the 
finest of Norman cheeses. 
Only a tiny fraction are 
exported. 

The industry says the 
AOC, first introduced in 
1983. is its title of nobility, 
and it goes to only 8.9 per 
cent of the 170.500 tonnes of 
Camembert produced every 
year in Prance. 

Camembert, which takes 
its name from a hilltop vil- 
lage 20 minutes' drive away 
from Carel, does not have 


such a noble lineage as Brie. 
The monks of Meaux who 
made Brie were, in AD 774, 
commanded by the Emperor 
Charlemagne, who seems to 
have been something of a 
Franco-German gourmet, to 
send him a supply to Aix-la- 
Chapelle twice a year. 

In AD 778, on his way back 
from fighting the Saracens, 
he also fell in love with 
Roquefort. But Camembert 
does go back to at least 1791 
and the time of Marie Harel. 
a fanner’s wife. During the 



French Revolutionary Ter- 
ror, Harel gave shelter to a 
priest on the run and learnt 
the cheese's secret recipe 
from him. The Joan of Arc of 
cheeses, Marie Harel is com- 
memorated In statues in 
town squares and paeans 
from the dairy industry of 
Normandy. 

The Moulin de Carel has 
particular reason to venerate 
her. With its fresher and 
more delicate taste - and a 
higher content of the vita- 
mins which would not sur- 
vive pasteurisation - its 
unpasteurised Camemberts 
command a premium over 
other lesser versions. 

Over a period of five hours 
in five batches, a total of 2.3 
litres of fresh milk, no 
warmer than 37°C and dosed 
with natural rennet, is 
ladled by hand! into each 
Camembert mould, about a 
third more raw material 
than goes to make a pasteu- 
rised Camembert. It is. as its 
producers proclaim, maul la 
louche (ladled into the 
mould). Each mouleur or 


mouleuse fills 1,000 moulds a 
day. The conditions for the 
first operation are crucial. 
'Too damp or too cool and 
you're in trouble, ’’ Chariou 
says. 

The moulds are allowed to 
drain naturally and turned 
over. 

They are never pressed or 
cooked. After 22 hours in the 
moulds, the rounds are 
turned out and on the sec- 
ond day are salted on a 
machine which would have 
brought delight to the heart 
of Heath Robinson. It sprin- 
kles one side of a cheese, 
turns it over for salting on 
the other before rolling it 
down a slope to salt the 
edge. The rounds are then 
left for about 12 days In the 
haloir, or ripening chamber, 
after which each is graded. 

They are then packed in 
the wooden boxes, which 
were invented in 1890 and 
allowed the cheese to be 
transported to markets 
round Europe and the 
world. 

An AOC Camembert must 
end up with a minimum fat 
content of 45 per cent 

The cheese made from 
unpasteurised milk have 
been the target of Brussels 
officials who, while they 
allow genetically adulterated 
cereals into the European 
Union from the US unlabel- 
led, seem to distrust the con- 
cept of foods made by raw 
milk which proclaims its 
unadulterated nature. The 
authorities demand con- 
stantly higher standards of 
hygiene in the factory. 

It cost the company quite 
a bit to put in all the new 
installations, says Chariou. 
pointing to gleaming new 
tiled walls in the factory. 

The demands of hygiene 
have even meant that the 
Route des Fro mages - a 
tourist attraction which indi- 
cated the best places to see 
the province's cheeses, not 
just Camembert but also 
Ltvarot and Pont 1'Eveque - 

has been suspended for fear 
of harming the hygiene of 


the factories. (This does not 
mean that individual facto- 
ries are out of bounds. The 
big Craindorge plant at Uva- 
rot, for instance, is open 
daily to parties of visitors 
and individuals.) 

Frank Hlix, Valle's young 
export manager with the 
agreeable job of promoting 
the company’s range of prod- 
ucts at food fairs home and 
abroad, is confident that 
Moulin de Carel Camembert 
will overcome British gov- 
ernment sanitary objections 
and be on British shelves by 
the end of this year. 

The struggle to obtain 
milk has always been a con- 
stant in the Pays d'Auge. It 
is no secret that no little 
Dutch milk goes into some 
Norman cheeses. “We’ve 
even imported milk from 
England,” confesses one 
cheesemaker. 

But Dutch or En glish milk 
is never supposed to get Into 
a Camembert AOC and the 
Syndicat des Fabricants du 
Camembert de Normandie in 
Caen carries out a monthly 
inspection at the factory and 
in the shops. 

The Syndicat recommends 
that the cheese be stored at 
between 5°C and 1CTC and 
served at between I8°C and 
20“C with a nice claret or 
Burgundy. 

■ The Syndicat is at 82 rue 
Bemtres. 14300 Caen. TeL 00 
33 2 31 S5 50 93, Valle SJL, at 
Clecy can be contacted an 00 
33 2 31 59 30 00. while Grain- 
dorge. which makes several 
types of cheese at Livarot. 
welcomes visitors every work- 
ing day. Tel: 00 332 31 6350 
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1996 Burgundy En Primeur from Gelston Castle. Fine Wines 

Not a dull one from this free-spirited Burgundy specialist: both reds and whiles, exciting at all levels from £60i cs in bond. 

For your copy of the offer, ring Karen McCreadie at 01556 503012, or fax on 01556 504183. . 
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Colonialists took their traditions 
with them, says Tom Fort 
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W hen Britain's 
colonial ser- 
vants fanned 
out across the 
world, their images and dis- 
tillations of the mother 
country were locked away in 
their minds and their pack- 
ing cases. The further they 
were from home, the more 
pertinaciously they clung to 
the attitudes and customs 
into which they had been 
born. 

The more inimical the sur- 
roundings. the more strenu- 
ously they upheld the old 
standards. So along with 
their subscriptions to the 
Illustrated London News, 
they took their inarticulate 
passion for sport, the essen- 
tial diversion. - it meant, 
apart from hitting balls 
under a burning sun. hunt- 
ing, shooting and fishing. 

For slaughterers of ani- 
mals and birds, the local 
resources were often ad- 
mirable. But for the angling 
ex-pats, reared on the trout 
streams of England or the 
lochs of Scotland, the picture 
was less rosy. 

A buffalo made an admira- 
ble substitute for a stag, a 
wild pig for a fox. But across 
the empire, there was no sat- 
isfactory replacement for a 
trout. 

Native fish would not take 
a fly, which, of course, was 
the only way a gentleman 
would care to catch one. The 
answer was for Man to make 
up for the Creator's neglect 
So off. packed in ice, went 
trout eggs from Loch Leven 
or the Itchen: to the Himala- 
yan torrents of Kashmir, to 
Kenya's Rift Valley, to the 
high valleys of Abyssinia 
and Uganda, to the veld 
country of South Africa - 
anywhere a man might find 
cool, clear running water, 
and where the British held 
sway. 

The labour, expense and 
resolve required for such 
enterprises beggar belief. 
The shipping of the eggs 
across thousands of miles of 
ocean was merely the pre- 
lude. The eventual destina- 
tions were invariably 
remote, the journeys to them 
arduous and disaster-prone. 
The dripping egg-boxes 
bounced on oxen, horses or 
native heads; more often 
than not the eggs perished, 
or the stream was no good, 
or the little fish were 
devoured by local predators. 

But it was not in the 
nature of these pioneers to 
give up. To establish a viable 
population of trout was but 
the start of it The English- 
man does not help himself to 
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□ The new Volkswagen Beetle: 
never mind the retro-look; 
underneath is a fourth 
generation VW Golf. 






□ Above - The old Beetle: 
the basic layout of this 
rear-engined 1974 
cabriolet was much the 
same as a 1945 model 


Motoring 


A drive down memory lane 


VW * s New Beetle will attract a fresh generation of buyers. But Stuart Marshall prefers not to look back 


S een from a distance; a 
1930s’ stockbroker Tudor 
mansion in rural Surrey, 
with half timbering, 
hand-made bricks, mas- 
sive chimneys and leaded lights, 
looks the real thing. Get near 
enough to knock on . the iron- 
hinged oak doors and you realise it 
is almost as phoney as one of those 
olde-tyme pubs serving micro- 
waved. fine iayre in a fibreglass- 
beamed dining room. 

Volkswagen's New Beetle is a bit 
like that. too. At a glance, you 
could take it for a genuine Beetle 
as made in Germany from the late 
1930s until the early 1980s and still 
rolling off the line In Mexico^ - 
In feet, only the profile is the 
same; everything else has changed. 
Just as the centrally heated, 
draught-proof, replica Tudor man- 
sion is . much nicer to live in than 
the real thing, so the New Beetle 
will be an infinitely better car in 
every way than the original. 

The New Beetle has just made Its 
world debut as a production car at 
the Detroit motor show and 1 hope 
to try it later this year, although it 
will not be on sale in the UK until 
1999. As It is a very close relative 
of the new, fourth generation .VW 
Golf; it is bound to be rewarding to 
drive, economical, environmentally 
friendly - and safe to have a crash 
in. All of which makes it all very 


different from the old Beetle. 

I know a lot about old Beetles - I 
owned five of them, one after the 
other. My first was about seven 
years old when I bought it in the 
mid-1950s from an army man who 
had acquired It in Germany. 

The ori ginal khaki was coming 
through a cheap, pea-green re- 
.. spray; the grey, ersatz cloth seats 
ware shabby; and the tyres were 
nearly bald. I loved it 

It was the first car I ever owned 
that had a push-button starter, not 
a crude, downmarket pull knob. 
And. it had a heater. A little warm 
air - and a lot of oily, smelly fumes 
- came through vents at foot level 
and dispersed the mist from the 
corners of the flat windscreen. 

The l.lSlcc engine developed 
only 25 horsepower, but it was a 
light car. Given quick changing of 
the unsynchronised, four-speed 
gearbox, it was no slug by the stan- 
dards of its era. Given time, and a 
reasonably level road, my VW 
would reach and hold 62mph 
(100km) indefinitely. 

With a rear engine, it was not 
too- noisy, and the steering was 
light. All-independent suspension 
by torsion bars made it ride very 
well. Indeed, 

Road-holding was another mat- 
ter. The VW had swinging rear 
axles. Squashed down by a full 
load of people and luggage, they 


allowed the rear tyre treads to be 
more or less flat on the road. With 
empty back seats, though, only the 
outer edges of the tyres did much 
work. So, as the tail end rose when 
braking or cornering - both 
together were a deadly combina- 
tion - grip first diminish ed, then 
disappeared. 

Fortunately, my reactions were 
youthfully quick. Journeys on 


4 My VW spun 
like a top and 
hit a lamp- 
post. I was 
flung through 
the door’ 


winding roads were an enjoyable 
succession of tail slides and oppo- 
site lock. Very early one wet morn- 
ing, I ran on to an oil-covered road 
at a bus stop in south London. My 
VW spun like a top, stopping only 
when the rear near-side hub smote 
a lamp post so hard that I was 
hurled through the door. 

The car was repaired but it never 
seemed the same, so I traded it in 
for another, grander VW. This had 
hydraulic brakes but a crash gear- 
box. tartan seats, an Ivory plastic 


steering wheel with a chromium- 
plated horn ring (just like a Mer- 
cedes-Benz of that time) and a 
huge, fabric sun roof. 

There was still no petrol gauge. 
When the engine spluttered, you 
pushed a tap on the bulkhead with 
your foot to go on to reserve. 

Handling was no different but 
my driving was now much better 
on wet toads, I slowed down. But, I 
wore out a complete set of new 
tyres before I discovered why my 
latest VW was eager to corner left, 
reluctant to corner right. 

A previous owner, unused to 
left-hand drive, had habitually hit 
kerbs and gateposts on his side of 
the car. (One would have thought 
the other side would have been in 
more danger.) He had the front 
near-side wing repaired, but not 
the bent suspension. So, it was 
goodbye to VW number two. 

My next three were all official 
imports with right-hand drive, syn- 
chromesh gears, hydraulic brakes 
and slightly larger (l.ldScc, 30 or 34 
horsepower) engines. They still 
had swing-axle rear suspension but 
a mix of Michelin X, steel-belted, 
radial ply tyres on the back wheels 
and cross-plies on the front - a 
combination officially frowned on 
- did wonders for handling and 
road-holding. (Later VWs had a 
more sophisticated, much safer 
rear suspension.) 


Tail heaviness gave VWs - they 
were never called Beetles then - 
plenty of traction. My last two had 
their moments of glory, helping the 
VW Owners* Club win the team 
award in the Civil Service Motor- 
ing Association's safari trial sev- 
eral years running. On steep, 
sandy slopes, they left sports cars 
such as MG TCs floundering 
behind. 

Approaching parenthood meant 
my last VW had to go. How could 
you carry a pram in a car in which 
the boot was a bogey bole behind 
the rear seat, reached by pulling 
the cushion forward? A Triumph 
Herald estate was more practical. 

Nostalgia, and the desire for nov- 
elty, will persuade Americans to 
line up in their thousands to buy 
the New Beetle, but they leave me 
untouched. Yes, I know it has 
front-wheel drive, a proper boot, a 
choice of engines (including VW's 
supremely good, direct-injection 
turbo-diesel) and a 12-year anti-cor- 
rosion warranty. And you can have 
ABS brakes, leather seats, cruise 
control, front and side air-bags and 
all the other things car owners 
^rightly) demand nowadays. 

But, 1 would go for a VW Golf; , 
even better, a Passat. Am I boring, | 
or just sensible, to prefer having a 
completely modern car. not one 
looking over its stylistic shoulder 
at a bygone age cif motoring? 


his pleasure as he feels like 
it. He knows it must be regu- 
lated; that there must be 
rules, laid down in a rule 
book. They must be drawn 
up by a committee, to be 
elected by a club, made up of 
the right sort of fellow. 

Hence the two slim book- 
lets before me. In faded blue 
covers: Rules of the Ceylon 
Fishing Club (as approved by 
H.E. the governor) and Regu- 
lations for the Internal Con- 
stitution of the Club: and 
Ceylon Fishing Club report 
for the year November 1930 
to October 1931. U would be 
idle to pretend that either of 
these publications makes for 
diverting reading. The rules 
cover 12 densely printed 
pages, and are remarkable 
only in that the attention 
given to fishing is eclipsed 
by that devoted to the far 
more important matter of 
laying down mechanisms for 
getting the right sort of fel- 
low in, and keeping the 
wrong sort out 

The annual report is 
slightly more meaty, though 
it would have been much 
improved by the absence of 
the documentation of a 
tedious dispute between the 
assistant hon sec and Colom- 
bo's irrigation department. 

With 5,528 trout killed, it 
was the most productive sea- 
son since 1925-26. 

Best fish, 41b 9oz. fell to Mr 
Salmond. Nobody caught 
more fish than Major Simp- 
son, though Captain Skinner 
ran him pretty close. 
Nuwara Eliya. Ambawella 
and Horton Plains Streams 
fished much the best The 
Wallaha Valley stream, in 
contrast, had a lean time of 
it; its custodian. Mr Parmen- 
ter. reported that no fish had 
been caught, and but one 
seen. 

The dry. prosaic character 
of it is almost unreal in its 
Englishness. There are no 
more than passing refer- 
ences to local conditions: 
occasional trouble with “coo- 
lies'', errant buffalo and 
leeches, tree felling in the 
jungle, the admission that 
rainfall amounting to 47in in 
the month of August had 
rendered the Kotagala Oya 
unfishable. 

Now, of course, they have 
all gone - the army officers, 
the district commissioners, 
the tea planters, the farmers. 
And their dreams of preserv- 
ing something of the old 
country and its ways have 
gone with them. But the 
trout, on the whole, have 
survived, a living legacy 
from all that slightly prepos- 
terous expenditure of effort. 


Gardening Books 

search of 


definitive 
c - or two 


Martin Wood .finds these are complementary 


T here have been 
many attempts to 
produce the best 
single .gardening 
book in BHfam: In 1978, 
Reader’s Digest produced, the 
Reader 's Digest Encyclopedia 
of Garden Plants and Flow- 
ers and substantially" revised 
it "in 1985. From a brand 
associated with delivering 
the prScis of substance here 
was sutetahee itsdf. - 
At that time it was the 
. best .if .only because there 
- . were.no other s imilar books 
of. garden plants. Over the 
years it has faced a chal- 
. lenge from other -publica- 
tions^ not least those witft- 
;support from the Royal ifor ; 
tlcultural Society . behind 
them. ..Who has not been 
fr u stra ted, by the endorse- 
- merit .ofthe RHS fqr adeflni- 
oqly;to 

‘\find. Vf ^ •etidofscanehtr-for > 
V-newer ahd more definitive 
■;.WQrk±>lIowlng along in very. 

- ^sbmt ordei? ■ ■ ■“ . ' •. 

m-its. JS85 edition, 

' the a. 

book, to return, to. But we . 
. live, in a' New Britain . with 
New. Botany. A makeover 
-was -in- order and has ban; 
skilfully accomplished. Is the. 

: revised^Bxonomy right? Ask.- 
the taxonomists; and then 
. ask than next year jiist to " ’ 

. mike v_sure"; they haven’t 

. changed 1 thetrminds e geih 

;; Thfe k i good book made ... 

' better: .^Or^alitaitZ chatty ... 


sections on different topics 
have been fed into the alpha- 
betical sequence of the book. 
Followers of the new grass- 
land school of gardening - 
not me. I am a veteran of the 
couch wars - will be pleased 
with the section on grasses. 
The sections on fruit and 
vegetables, which follow the 
alphabetical listings, are par- 
ticularly valuable. 

.The collages of cultivars 
which introduce some sec- 
tions of the book are more 


A single 
flower could 
at first sight 
be part of the 
Greenwich 
Dome 


decorative than useful, but 
then this book is more than 
~a- technical manual. Some- 
times il ls difficult to gauge 
the scale and form of a flow- 
ering species from some of 
the fflustrations- This was a 
problem with the original 
edition which has not been 
altogether solved. Should 
picture art obscure when it 
.can explain?. Certainly, you 
can look at the text to dis- 
cover the scale but the illus- 
tration, of a single flower 
of Tahacetum coccineum 


“James Kelway" could at 
first sight be taken to be a 
part of the Greenwich Dome. 

The most important inno- 
vation is the Plant Identifier. 
This seeks to deal with the 
obvious difficulty when 
using any encyclopedia, 
which is that it is not much 
help unless you know what a 
particular plant is before 

you start Other publications 
try to solve this by grouping 
plants by season and colour 

in the twain text This, gives 

rise to as many problems as 
it solves since plants are not 
always as fussy as publish- 
ers are about these catego- 
ries. 

- The identifier is based 
only on the characteristics of 
flowers. I write this review 
in December, when flowers 
are scarce so I cannot say 
that I have given it a field 
test it is not a flora and it 
can deliver no more than a 
hint of where to look. It does 
not tell me whether the 
winter-flowering honey- 
smile on . my desk is Loni- 
cera Fragrantissima or Loni- 
cera Purpursti,- and it won't 
tell yon either. Those reser- 
vations aside, it promises to 
be the best so for. 

Two young friends, 
engagement brought on by a 
trip to Zanzibar, asked me 
how they could bring the 
scents and sense of their 
romance in Africa to their 
absolutely new Surrey gar- 
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G b for gerbera: 'Botanica' lefts you what can be fpown in temperate dimes 


den. Dream on. I said, tem- 
perate plants don't do that, 
in the nick of time to fuel 
those dreams comes Botan- 
ica by Random House out of 
Australia. And such dreams. 
There are forms and colours 
of plants illustrated in this 
book to gaze at with pleas- 
ure, many of them unfamil- 
iar to the British gardener. 

But this is not to suggest 
that the book is without 
interest to temperate garden- 
ers since it covers the full 
range of Climate zones. Into 
the British edition, the pub- 
lishers have helpfully 
included a Hardiness Zone 
Map which shows beyond 
doubt that a large number of 
the plants covered in the 


book cannot be grown in 
British gardens. 

Since this book will be of 
particular interest to mem- 
bers of the world community 
who move from place to 
place, a wider range of such 
maps, perhaps included on 
the accompanying CD-Rom, 
would be useful. Obviously, 
a book of this kind cannot 
give the detailed cultural 
information which the Read- 
er's Digest can and does seek 
to give for UK residents. It 
does, however, offer broader 
and more general informa- 
tion for those who live on a 
wider stage, and an insight 
to those who don’t of what 
they are missing. 

The CD-Rom which comes 


as an extra to the first edi- 
tion of Botanica is a new 
gardening tool that will 
become, in time, of huge 
value. If Reader’s Digest 
does not catch up with this, I 
shall be astonish ed- 

However, both gardeners 
and programmers know that 
anything grown in haste is 
likely to be discarded at lei- 
sure. There is a real problem 
in getting what I am told Is 
called the search engine 
right. 

Gardening as I do on the 
English chalk downs, I was 
surprised to see alkaline, or 
chalky, soil not included as a 
category of soil type when 
looking for suitable plants. A 
CD-Rom offers access to 


much more information than 
can be included in a single 
book. 

It is a pity, therefore, that 
culture! instructions tend to 
be for a whole genus or spe- 
cies when gardeners know 
that some plants have indi- 
vidual needs which mark 
them out from other mem- 
bers of their families. You 
get the same instructions for 
Magnolia Stellata as you do 
for Magnolia Grandiflora, 
and the same for a hybrid 
tea rose as for Rosa Moyseii, 

As the smiling footmen to 
repression stalk the corri- 
dors of Whitehall, it may be 
that books on gardening 
become the last things in 
our lives left with much 


spine. Buy both of these; 
they are complementary. If 
you plan to move to Tuscany 
or further away, then Botan- 
ica has it by a good few cli- 
mate zones; but then you 
may wish to be reminded of 
all that is good in gardening 
in this green and pleasant 
land, and take the New Ency- 
clopedia with you as you go. 

■ Reader's Digest New Ency- 
clopedia of Garden Plants 
Flowers, S&tpp, £29.95. 

■ Botanica, published 
Random House Australia 
three editions: Europec 
American and Australia 
1,007pp. Available in the l 
from W.H. Smith, £30. 
include a CD-Rom wh ; 
stocks last. 
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All the frills money can buy 
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Lucia van der Post dreams her way through a middling annual bonus - a mere £1.5m 


T he Financial Times 
has had an absolutely 
spiffing year. My supe- 
riors will surely wish 
to reward my modest 
contribution to all this spiffing- 
ness with a generous 
bonus ... the details are still 
vague but I'm confident Til be 
given the sort of reward a valued 
employee needs before going on a 
seasonal spending spree. 

We at the Financial Times 
know about bonuses. At Gold- 
man Sachs. £100.000 seems a kind 
of starting point for a lower-rung 
executive, while a managing 
director can count on something- 
like a cool £5m. Middling sorts of 
employees, it seems, if they find 
themselves stationed at the right 
desks, can pocket anything 
between £300.000 and £1.5m. 

So we won't be greedy here - 
let the MDs have their £5m, we 
will be happy to accept some- 
thing like £l.5m. As it’s never too 
early to start planning - you 
wouldn't believe the waiting lists 
for some of the most desirable 
items - I thought I’d start giving 
the matter of tvhat to do with it 
all some serious attention right 
now. 

Now I know perfectly well - 
and it's best to get this out of the 


way right at the beginning - all 
the things that really count come 
free for almost free), or not at all. 
Love, friends, family, flowers, 
music, a baby's smile, sun glint- 
ing on the water. A bit or pot 
luck, really, and there’s not much 
a bonus can do about them. 

But what we’re talking about 
here are frills - the sorts of Bills 
money can buy. I decide to start 
dreaming about country houses - 
a Manor House in Gloucester- 
shire. or perhaps a shooting 
lodge in Scotland, or what about 
a chalet in some snowy ski 
resort? My £1,500.000 ought to 
buy us something pretty natty. 

I can already smell the country 
air. see the family gathered 
round in what will shortly be the 
ancestral pile. 

Tm dealt the first nasty shock. 
“You do realise.” says my city 
friend, who has had years of 
grappling with these weighty 
problems, “that there’s tax to 
pay.” Ah . . . forgotten about that 
We are down to £900,000. 

I ring Property Vision - the 
city bonus man’s estate agency. 
About now, when bonuses are 
beginning to be paid out. the 
phones in their office hardly stop 
rin g in g . 

"What you have to under- 


stand.” says Willie Getting, roan- 
aging director, “is that the guys 
who get paid these bonuses can’t 
commute. They're in their offices 
at Canary Wharf by about Tam 
and they’re there until late, so 
they need a London family 
house. That's one reason why 
London house prices are zoom- 
ing. Only after they’ve paid off 
that mortgage will they look at 
the country house for weekends.” 

“Yes, but what about me and 
my £900,000 - what have you for 
me?” 

Rupert Bradstock, who handles 
the country property, rings me 
back. "We have just one house at 
the moment - Little Milton 
Manor - and that’ll need another 
£250.000 spending on it" So that’s 
out then. “Wait until the spring 
and we might be able to find you 
a nice 5-bedroom farmhouse for 
about £750,000 In the quieter 
parts of Oxfordshire.” 

Well, they say abroad is 
cheaper. A ski chalet, now that 
would be good - we could sld in 
the winter and go walking in the 
summer. Zigi Davenport of 
Alpine Apartment Agency has a 
chalet in Meribel Mottaret for a 
mere FFr4.9m (£500.000), another 
in Val D’Isdre for FFr5 ,6m 
(£300,000). Meribel wiD do splen- 


didly. Now l*m down to £400,000. 

A big safari next, for the 
extended famil y - children, in- 
laws. cousins, nephews, nieces. 
Three weeks exploring northern 
Kenya: the Samburu. Lake Tur- 
kana, camping in the wild with 
our own tents and guides. Nicky 
Shepherd of African Explorations 
will organise it for me. Td like to 
take one of my favourite guides 
to the African bush - John Ste- 
vens or Richard Bonham. 


A bout 20 people at 
roughly £6,000 a bead - 
£120.000. Ouch... per- 
haps not It would have 
to be just the immediate family 
of six for two weeks - about 
£20.000. That’s more like it Now 
we're down to £380,000. 

I dream about a car. I’ve never 
owned one. Never felt the need. 
One in the family has always 
seemed ample. Not a Jaguar or a 
Porsche - too obvious. Much 
cooler and quirkier to think 
about the Venturi Atlantique, a 
super-stylish custom-made 
French car. All sleek lines with a 
glassfibre body bonded to a steel 
chassis. Not many of them about. 

Nicholas Mee imports them, 
there’s a three-month delivery 
time and you can have them in 


any colour that takes your fancy. 
A smidgeon under £60.000, 
though, is quite a lot to pay for 
being cool and singular. 

Perhaps I should consider the 
silver Mercedes C-230K (K is for 
kompressor or supercharger). 
The metal-folding roof appeals, 
it’s a little more feminine and 
comes at a mere £30,140. 

But we live in Kensington, 
where will I park it? I need a 
driver - heU come when asked, 
wait in the rain, worry about the 
parking while I glide serenely in 
and out. Chauffeurs come at 
between £15.000 and £17,000 a 
year, according to the Chauffeurs 
Guild, and with overtime nor- 
mally earn about £20,000. 

But by now Fm down to about 
£300,000 and the earnings on that 
if invested, is way below the 
chauffeur's salary. 

I seriously want a piano. Top of 
the range Bfisendorfer will set me 
back £75,000 (£70,000 in the Har- 
rods sale) so HI settle for a plain 
Bechstein grand, down from 
£35,499 to £29,999 in the sale. 

I must also top up my running- 
away fund. Every woman should 
have one. Not in order to tun 
away - but to make staying more 
agreeable. Another £50,000 for 
that perhaps. 


Husband needs a present - a 
season ticket to a good seat at 
Chelsea Football ground at about 
£800 would please him mightily. 
Ditto, two debentures for the All 
England Lawn Tennis Club, 
currently trading on the stock 
market for about £22.375 each, 
would give five years of one 
centre court ticket each for each 
day of the Wimbledon 
tournament 

Then Td treat our friends to a 
12-seater box at the Albert Hall a 
few times a year at £300 a time. 

Membership of The Harbour 
Club to get us fit give us coach- 
ing to raise the stakes in our 
weekly tennis spats - the 
entrance fee is £2,700, the 
monthly charge £199.30 - but a 
life membership at £11,900. which 
would run until 2023, should see 
me through. 

1 suppose 1 could do something 
safe and boring, and put the lot 
into the hands of a fund man- 
ager. although not all of them, it 
seems, would welcome me and 
my £900,000. 

Some, they tell me, wouldn't 
even bother to take my phone 
call. The Citibank Private 
Bank, for instance, “focuses 
on the upper end of the wealth 
spectrum: clients with a mini- 


mum net worth of $3m - many 
have $100m or more”. . '* 

What I have came to reallsejs. 
that spending money, like every- 
thing else, takes practice. But it's 
clearly nothing like as hard as 
perfecting a topspin backhand- 
down the line. So a little , max 
practice and I should be nearly 
perfect. . . 


■ African Explorations, HohneB 
Manor Bam. Holwell. Burford. 
Oxfordshire OX18 4JS. tet 
01993-822443; AU England Lawn 
Tennis Club, debentures, : tel 
0181-971 2341 : Alpine Apartments 
Agency. Hinton Manor. Eardis- 
land, Leominster. Hereford-, 
shire HR6 9BG, tel : 01544*88234: 
Chauffeurs Guild. 199 iferion 
Road, London SW19 JEQ, tel: 
0181-544 9777; Chelsea Football 
Ground. Stamford Bridge. London 
SW6 1HS. tel: 0171-385 5545; 
Drummonds, 15 Lots Rood, Ldh-' 
dm SW10 0QJ. tel 0171-376 S375 
The Harbour Chib. Watermeadow 
Lane, off Totonmead Road,. Lon- 
don SW6 2RR, tel 0171-371 7700; 
Nicholas Mee; 36-38 Queens. Gate 
Place Mews, London SW7 5BQ, 
tel 0171-581 0088; P roperty Vision, 
tel 0171-823 8388; Royal Albert 
Hall, Kensington Gore, London 
SW7 2AP. tel 0171-589 8212. 
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ew-age thinking, 
as anybody who 
has kept a beady 
eye on the home 


Last bastion of the senses 


and style magazines can’t 
fail to have noticed, has infil- 
trated almost every area of 
our lives. 

Fengshui principles are 
now seriously considered by 
world-renowned architects 
as well as by those just won- 


the idea of simple but good. 
For that, and for the 
extremely useful informa- 
tion about where to buy the 
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dering where to put a potted 
plant. From the foods we eat 
to the growing use of essen- 
tia] oils and candles, the late 
1990s way of living has a 
style and identity that 
becomes clearer by the day. 



Holland& Holland 
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The asceticism and auster- 
ity once regarded as an 
essential part of the modern 
approach has been rejected. 
Late 1990s people are mostly 
too prosperous to want to be 
austere, but their taste is too 
sophisticated to enjoy the 
obviously extravagant 

So what we have evolved 
is a style of living that at 
first glance seems 
restrained, discreet and not 
dependent on wealth. But 
the closer one looks, the 
more it becomes clear that 
in order to achieve this 
appearance, large sums of 
money are required. 

Quality is at the root of It 
The visual images that sum 
up late 1990s homes are 
wooden floorboards, lots of 
light and space, a lack of 
clutter, few but fine pieces of 
furniture (either simple, 
clean, luxurious modern 
lines or slightly shabby old 
leather gleaned from antique 
shops) and the odd dramatic 
piece found in some exotic 
foreign part or tracked down 
on a weekend in Paris or 
Rome. 

This is a look that doesn’t 
come cheap. To bring it off 
requires plenty of storage 
space, wonderful “bones”, 
fine architectural detailing, 
the best of wood and marble 
and steel, and the truest of 
eyes. 

Few people understand 
this as well as Dse Crawford, 
long-time editor of EHe Deco- 
ration. who brings us the 
manual Sensual Home . that 
helps bring the look to life. 
Anybody wondering how 
this elusive, new-agey way 
of living can be put together 
will find the book a fascinat- 
ing source - not only of lots 
of new-age talk but also the 


') 



'Lfcerate your senses aid change your life' - one of the images 
from Dse Crawford’s book 


nitty-gritty of where some of 
the more solid bits and 
pieces may be acquired. 

The author taps into the 
current fashionable stereo- 
type and sees the late 1990s 
person as retreating from 
the “standardised, suburban- 
ised. sanitised, unnatural 
and uniformly lit” modern 

world into the home, which 
is now “the last bastion of 
the senses”. 

To be happy in our homes, 
the Crawford theory goes, 
“we need to listen to our pri- 


mal needs ... By addressing 
the needs of our senses, and 
what brings pleasure to 
them ... we can regain our 
equilibrium and bring har- 
mony and balance to our 
homes". The merely visual 
aspect she feels has been 
addressed many times 
before. What she is address- 
ing la matters beyond the 
visual. “The sensual home,” 
she declares, “needs to feel 
and smell and even taste as 
good as it appears.” 

Much of the advice, as is 


almost inevitable in books 
dealing with the home, is 
obvious to the point of 
banality - "rather than 
smothering yourself with 
overpowering scent, gently 
perfume your home”. “In 
high temperatures, plant- 
based waters and colognes 
are wonderfully refreshing." 
“Cool down fast by splashing 
your face with cold water." 
These are axioms most of us 
have read a million times. 

Nevertheless, the book is a 
visual treat If you can bring 
yourself to greet the obvious 
with a gentle smile and 
move on to the more serious 
area, where she addresses 
the matter of quality, you 
will find she has more Inter- 
esting things to say. 

“Spend more than you can 
afford on some thing that 
raises your spirits every 
time you see it. something 
you buy for instinctive rea- 
sons rather than rational 
ones. You will always enjoy 
it - it's the ’sensible’ buys 
you end up hating." Yes, 
yes, and yes again. 

She also talks much sense 
on the matter of lighting. 
“Living in an artificially lit 
world as we now do. we are 
often cut off from the pass- 
ing of the day and the pas- 
sage of the seasons. Don't 
block out the external world 
with curtains or blinds. It’s a 
pity to miss nature's con- 
stantly changing light show. 
Leave windows clear where 
possible." 

Anyone who has ever 
spent eight to 10 hours in an 
artificially lit office, with no 
sense of what time or sort of 
day it is. will know how true 
this is. 

But above all, the book 
will inspire those who are 


busy m a kin g a new home, or 
Dew room, with the confi- 
dence to realise you don’t 
need many objects to make a 
fine home - what you need 
is an educated eye, a feel for 
quality and a commitment to 


props that make up this 
look, this book is worth 
buying. 

■ Sensual Home. Use Craw- 
ford. Quadrille. Publishing. . 
£19.99. r 
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the urban 
pavement 

Damian Foxe is intrigued by the history 
and construction of Gina Shoes 


I t & an unlikely venue. 
Aydin and Attila Kur- 
dash, owners and 
designers of Gina 
Shoes, have chosen a 
vegetarian Indian restaurant 
in London's unfashionable 
Finsbury Park to meet me 
for a chat about sexy stilet- 
tos and their construction. 

They aren’t trying to 
prove, a point, to make their 
exquisite creations -appear 
more glamorous by contrast. 
It's just that this Is the kind 
of place they like, where, 
according to them, there is a 
respect for tradition, a belief 
in authenticity and a sense 
of pride in a job which has 
been perfectly executed. 

They are a down-to-earth 
pair who prefer intimate 
friendships to grand parties, 
who seem free of the prima 
donna attitudes so often 
associated with talented 
designers. This has meant 
that, while the -shoes they 
make have a growing follow- 
ing. they themselves have 
been relatively unnoticed in 
a fashion industry which Is 
obsessed by celebrity. 

‘'Many people still think 
that there is a glamorous 
girl called Gina living in 
some exotic location creat- 
ing shoes to die for,” laughs 
Aydin. “In reality, it’s Just 
us. at our factory in Hack- 
ney [east London] -slaving 
away over the structural 
complexities of this season’s 
super-high stilettos." . 

While many don’t realise 
that Gina is London-based, it 
is in fact the only factory of. 
its kind in Britain where 
women’s elegant evening 
shoes are designed and man- 
ufactured from start to fin- 
ish under one root 
“Our father established 
the business in 1954," 
explains AttSa. the business 
brain behind Gina. “There 
was a huge influx of Cyp- 
riots to-Britain after the war 
and they brought with them 
the traditional craft of shoe- 
making." Although many 
such factories existed at that 
time, Gina, named after the 
1950s film star Gina Loliobri- 
gida, managed to outlive 
them alL 

"There .was very little 
sophistication in their craft 
at that time," says Aydin. 

“They were general shoe- 
makers who built working 
. shoes which barely differed 
for men, women and chil- 
dren." They had the skills 
but there was little under- 
standing of design and 
little regard for the sense of 
luxury and extravagance 
necessary to clothe women's 
feet with inconsequential 
slivers of absolute impracti- 
cality.'.’ “ : 

Christian Dior changed all 
that with the universal 
appeal of lhs New Look and 
the post-second world .war 
return to, glamour. But it 
was Kurt Geiger who revolu- 
tionised Britain's view of 
footware. and introduced 
stylish Italian shoes to 
English women for the first 
time. “It was this trend that 
our - father decided, to- 


exploit," adds Atilia. “He 
liked the sexiness of women, 
and particularly women's 
shoes, and t his is why the 
company became known as 
Gina.” 

The company started on 
the edge of the City in a 
small Old Street workshop 
with a leak)' roor and a tem- 
peramental coal stove in the 
middle of the concrete floor. 
“TO keep the business afloat 
my mother worked there, 
too." explains Attila. "and ! 
slept in the comer in an old 
shoe crate." 

He laughs: “I know that 
sounds really Dickensian, 
but they really were hard 
times. Leather was still in 
very short supply so Dad 

'Our father 
liked the 
sexiness of 
women; this 
is why the 
company is 
known 
as Gina 1 

used to strip down old shoes 
and handbags and even 
recouped the heels and 
straightened the nails in 
order to manufacture new 
pairs." 

Since then Gina’s produc- 
tion has grown from around 
two to three pairs a week to 
more than 500, and the com- 
pany has a workforce of 
more than 35 craftspeople 
creating shoes for export to 
exclusive boutiques round 
the world. 

The brothers have collabo- 
rated with high-profile inter- 
national fashion designers, 
including Balenciaga, Ghost, 
Amanda Wakely and Clem- 
ents Ribiero, and are regu- 
larly approached to design 
and manufacture collections 
for catwalk presentations. 

One of the most exciting 
additions to their portfolio is 
the Italian label Marni, 
which shows in Milan, and 
which is tipped to be the big- 
gest fashion phenomenon 
since Prad a . 

• Gina’s rapid rise is far 
from accidental. Four years 
ago, the brothers opened 
their first London shop in 
Sloane Street and, at the 
same time, made a decision 
to rethink their strategy. - 
They wanted to target a 
more international clientele 
which would pay a premium 
for cutting-edge design. 
There was to be less empha- 
sis on obviously expensive 
decoration. “We realised,” 
says Aydin, “that the only 
proper place for our shoes Is 
on the feet of people who 
appreciate them for what 
they are.” 

From thinking that suc- 
cess meant selling as many 
shoes as possible to as many 
people as possible, the 

brothers have decided to sell 
fewer, filter shoes to more 
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e discerning people. “Having 
i, the right shoes on the right 
s feet,” says Aydin, “Is what 
e it's all about. That is what 
s will drive long-term 
demand.” 

n From New York-based "W" 
a magazine to Italian Vogue, 
p and most of the fashion 
i- glossies in between, editors 
e have sat up and taken 
\ note. 

t For winter, Gina paid 
homage to the Manhattan 
1 skyline, with a collection of 
d vertiginous skyscraper heels, 
teetering dangerously above 
t the urban pavement, at 
, around four perilous inches. 

1 From their most delicate 
3 sandals, held on the foot by 
3 a wing, a prayer and a per- 
fectly placed cross strap, to 
their signature knee-high 
boots, in chocolate stretch 
suede or 1980s-inspired red 
satin, every shoe in the col- 
lection has been injected 
with sexy urban savvy and 
laced with dangerous under- 
tones. 

However, they never let 
the temptation to create 
unpractical flights of fancy 
detract from their ultimate 
goal - the creation of won- 
derful shoes which also work 
in the real world. 

“Fit,” they say, "is our 
! obsession. You can't expect 
t a woman to hobble around 
I on ill-fitting 4in heels with 
i just a couple of vermicelli 
straps attaching a fine sole 
to her feet. They have to be 
balanced, perfectly con- 
I struct ed and light as a 
i feather so she feels as if she 
. is walking on air." 

Lightness is one of the 
qualities that people associ- 
i ate most closely with the 
. Gina label. Just a couple of 
years ago when they sent a 
consignment of shoes to the 
Philippines, a rail ramp that 
they had all been stolen. In 
fact, because the boxes felt 
so light, the recipient bad 
just assumed they were 
empty. 

"Creating elegant women's 
shoes is at least as complex 

‘The place for 
our shoes is 
on the feet of 
people who 
appreciate 
them for 
what 
they are' 

as making men’s bespoke 
shoes,” explains Attila. 
“Each shoe is built around a 
last, which we develop, per- 
haps obsessively, in order to 
provide the best fit to the 
largest number of people. 
This is an ongoing process, 
which is extremely time-con- 
suming and incredibly com- 
plex. 

“When the last has been 
perfected, the clicker cuts 
out the leather, the closer 
stitches the uppers together, 
the laster stretches these 
uppers to form the three 
dimensional form of the shoe 
and the finish er adds the 
heel and soles and the finish- 
ing details. There can be up 
to 30 closing combinations 
on any single shoe. 

“It's more technically com- 
plex than most en ginee ring 
processes, and this is where 
the skill comes in. Every 
skin of leather is different, 
from texture through stretch 
to colour absorption." 

It is attention to such 
detail that attracts Gina's i 
high-profile and devoted ch- i 
entele. Although the j 
brothers remain discreet i 
about exactly who visits 
their Sloane Street boutique, i 
■Tt is wideJy known that their 1 
customers include Claudia i 
Schiffer, Yasmin Le Bon, 1 
Queen Noor of Jordan and t 
Cherie Blair. These women r 
know that when they buy t 
Gina shoes, they are buying 
something special. i 

In last spring's collection, t 
for instance, the signature d 
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□ Hand-made in a factory in Hackney, Gina's 
shoes are quietly becoming a cult label. For 
spring, heels are going to be perilously high but 
the combination of good lasts, attention to fit and 
perfect balance mean the shoes are more 
comfortable and more wearable than most. 

Prices range from £165 to £300 
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rose which adorned many of 
their shoes was lovingly and 
painstakingly created by 
their father. 

“He spent five days, 
almost without sleep, work- 
ing on its design,” says 
Aydin. The result, assembled 
bv hand from 14 individually 
moulded pieces of leather, 
resembled flowers from vin- 
tage Beleek china. 

Aydin smiles, remember- 
ing the reaction from cus- 
tomers. “The roses looked so 
delicate and so utterly real 


that people kept smelling 
them, expecting them to 
have a scent," he says. 

You can, although the 
brothers don't recommend it, 
bend a Gina shoe in half or 
carry it about all day in the 
bottom of your Prada tote 
bag; when released, it will 
automatically spring back 
into shape. Although they 
are made from the finest 
suede, satin, silk and 
sequins, with heels like nee- 
dles and straps as fine as 
sewing thread, Gina shoes 


are built to last, and in 
terms of both construction 
and timelessly enduring 
appeal, that’s exactly what 
they appear to do. 

But the craftmanship does 
not come cheap. They may 
cost anything from £165 to 
£300, but those whose feet 
have slipped into them seem 
happy to pay it 

■ Gina, 189 Sloane Street, 
London SW1 (0171-235 2932}. 

■ Damian Foxe is a writer 
with Time Out magazine. 
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Waiter, bring me your best gelato 


Nicholas Woodsworth explores the elegance 
and warmth of cafe society in Turin 



*Signor Savent Level suggested I try Instead a bimbo, a house specialty 


A s an ardent 
enthusiast of Ital- 
ian gelati. I have 
long been aware 
of an immutable 
axiom in the canon of 
ice-cream law - the further 
south you move down the 
Italian pe ninsula, the better 
the gelati get. 

Bnt as all students of 
physical gastronomy know, 
the exertion of any force in 
one direction elicits a reac- 
tion of equal force in the 
opposite direction. It is only 
recently that I discovered 
the postulate to the gelati 
phenomenon: the further 
north you move up the Ital- 
ian peninsula, the better the 
cafes get. 

You can get no further 
north in Italy than Piedmont 
- literally, the foot of the 
moun tain- And the moment I 
set foot in its capital, Turin. 
I knew I had left the world of 
battered outdoor plastic 
tables and sun-faded Cin- 
zano parasols far behind. 
Such things may be all very’ 
well on ttae grimy sidewalks 
of Calabria, but in the ele- 
gant 19th century piazzas of 
Turin they simply will not 
do. 

What was it. I asked Eligio 
Savent Levet. proprietor of 
the Torino Cafffe on the 
Piazza San Carlo, that made 
Turin's venerable old cafes 
so remarkable? For remark- 
able they certainly are. The 
Torino is a lavishly deco- 
rated spectacle of silk bro- 
cade walls, intricately 
painted wooden panels, 
sculpted mantelpieces, stone- 
carved statuary, mirrors, 
crystal chandeliers, gilded 
friezes and polished marble 
floors. Dotted here and there 
in this ornate landscape, like 
so many nobili in their pri- 
vate palazsi, were cafe 
patrons whiling away the 
time with chatter, newspa- 
pers and mid-morning 
refreshments. 

Such magnificence, I bad 
to admit, was worth at least 
a lick or two of any top-class 
gelato. Signor Savent Levet 
suggested I try instead a 
bimbo, a house specialty. 
And while a bow-tied bar- 
tender went to work with a 


blender, shaved ice, a cock- 
tail glass and a bowl of tropi- 
cal fruit, I listened. 

Savent Levet was firm. 
Turin's long-lived and cos- 
mopolitan caffe traditions, he 
said, had nothing to do with 
southern Italy at alL There 
was, first, a question of geog- 
raphy: Turin, just a hop and 
a skip from the Alps, had 
inherited sophisticated hab- 
its from northern Europe - 
it was more like Paris or 
Vienna than Naples. 

Second, there was the mat- 
ter of climate. It was all very 
weD for southern Italians to 
lounge about on sunny 
streets, but in Turin it 
snows; Turinese caffes were 

A bow-tied 
bartender 
went to work 
with blender, 
shaved ice, a 
cocktail glass 
and a bowl of 
tropical fruit 

therefore indoor caffes with a 
penchant for comfort and 
grand style. 

And third. I discovered, if 
it was cold outside, there 
was no lack of hot air inside. 
Italians love to talk, said 
Savant Levet, especially if 
politics are involved. While 
Garibaldi was charging 
about the Sicilian country- 
side last century with armed 
redsbirts re unify ing Italy, in 
the north. Turin’s caffes 
became hotbeds of non-stop 
political debate by politi- 
cians. dreamers, poets, revo- 
lutionaries, reactionaries, 
society dandies and assorted 
hangers on. The intrigue 
may be gone, but I was 
assured there is plenty left 
to talk about. 

I drained my bimbo. I 
would talk no more. On a 
cold winter’s day like today, 
f decided. I could happily 
trade a Palermo gelateria for 
the warmth and elegance of 
the Caffb Torino. But were 


other Turinese cafes up to 
the mark? A caffe-crawl was 
the only way to find out. 

A few minutes later, I was 
ensconced in the window 
comer of A1 Bicerin. A great 
stone church, the Sanctuario 
della Consolata, loomed aus- 
terely before me. With just 
eight tables in a small wood- 
panelled room entirely bereft 
of gilt, plush and rococo 
Piedmontese curlicues, the 
Bicerin, I thought, looked 
rather austere as well. But 
then I met owner Signora 
Maritfe Costa, and all was 
revealed. 

“You have chosen Count 
Cavour's seat” she said. 
Cavour, of course, was 
Italy's first prime minister, 
and a master of Turin's 
fierce political debates. Seek- 
ing refuge, he would come to 
the Bicerin, a caffe that was 
Turin’s oldest, plainer than 
the others and, most impor- 
tant, frequented by the prim 
and proper, non-fire-breath- 
mg dowagers of the Pied- 
montese aristocracy: they 
used the Bicerin to warm up 
in after services In the cold 
and draughty church oppo- 
site. 

If Cavour was an accom- 
plished politician, he was an 
equally gifted concoctor of 
hot cafe drinks. It was here. 
1 was told, that he refined 
the bicerin, a mixture of cof- 
fee, hot chocolate and cream. 
And if the well-bom women 
of Piedmont preferred their 
surroundings plain, they had 
no objection to this rich and 
luxurious brew - it became 
one of the most popular 
drinks in Turin. 

I sampled a bicerin, and it 
gave me enough courage to 
explore the frigid marble 
depths of the Consolata 
church myself. 

Inspired by chocolate. I 
made my way to the Galleria 
Subalpina, a sumptuous, fin- 
de-siicle arcade butlt in 
graceful and curving 
wrought iron. The home of 
the Cafffe-Pasticceria Baratti 
e Milano, it must, most 
decidedly, have attracted a 
racier clientele than the 
matrons of AJ Bicerin. 

“Oh why,” wrote one of 
Baratti e Milano's more 


fevered male patrons, "am I 
not allowed - by an inoppor- 
tune law - to approach you 
and kiss you, one by one? 
You beautiful, rounded 
mouths belonging to young 
ladles. Kiss you with the lin- 
gering taste of cream and 
chocolate. 1 have fallen in 
love with all the ladies who 
eat pastries and cakes at the 
confectioners.” Those kinds 
of sentiment too vigorously 
expressed at Baratti e Mila- 
no’s wood-carved, mirror- 
backed counters might get 
you arrested today, but the 
chocolate, cream and past- 
ries there are as seductive as 
ever. 

The Turinese, in fact. 


claim chocolate for them- 
selves. “Swiss chocolate- 
makers learned it all from ns 
- they simply took our reci- 
pes home after working 
here," Cristina Donati-Mar- 
ello, caffe director, insisted. 
Nor would she tell exactly 
what went into Baratti e Mil- 
ano's cioccolata calda con 
partna, a divine hot choco- 
late so thick and rich the 
spoon practically stood up in 
it. And indeed, I thought, 
wiping a moustache of 
cream away, if I were a 
Swiss spy. here was a secret 
worth crossing the Alps for. 

But it is no secret that the 
real business of caffes, in the 
end. is not chocolate, or past- 


ries, or silk brocade, or polit- 
ical gossip, or kisses. It is 
coffee. Nor is it a secret that 
Italians are among the most 
discriminating coffee drink- 
ers in the world. Was the 
coffee of Turin, I asked Ste- 
fano Cavallero. proud propri- 
etor of the Caffe San Carla 
up to the decor that sur- 
rounded it? 

By way of answer. Caval- 
lero guided me past swathes 
of red plush, tall marble col- 
umns and statues of lightly 
clad Roman maidens, to the 
bar. 

Italian caffes, he said as the 
San Carlo's chief coffee- 
maker set to work at a 
gleaming, steaming eight- 


cup espresso machin e, are as 
sociologically complex as 
Italy itself. No institution is 
as important in the coun- 
try's day-frKlay social life - 
there are neighbourhood 
cafes, football caffes, business 
cafes, bohemian caffes, intel- 
lectual cafes. Caffes are the 
first places where young, 
people meet and the last 
places where old men say 
goodbye. Cafes keep Italians 
together. 

Yet, said Cavallero, Ital- 
ians will choose their caffe 
first and last for its coffee. 
The coffee beans themselves, 
the professional quality of 
the machine used, the prac- 
tised skills of the maker all 


contribute to the final result 
a drink superior to the one 
we could make at home. 

A small cup, about one- 
third full of strong, dark, fra- 
grant coffee was placed 
before me. A modest gulp 
would have seen it off in a 
second. 2 stirred in a little 
sugar, sipped and gave a 
long sigh- Cavallero serves a 
very special blend - the best 
coffee in Italy, be says - and 
compares it only to the 
espresso served in the Cafffe 
Greco in Rome and the Caffe 
Florian in Venice. 

But 1 disagreed. For satis- 
faction given, I could com- 
pare it only to some of the 
finer gelati of the south. 
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A spectacular mountain lap setting, impeccable 
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A WORLD OF ELEGANT RESORTS 

THAILAND 

SANTIBIIRI DU5IT, KOH SAMUI 
A beautiful, natural beach setting and 
superb villas at this luxury resort. 
7 nights from £1135. including breakfast. 

BANYAN TREE. PHUKET 
A pristine beach, first -class spa and 
superb Garden Villas with plunge pools. 
7 nights front /[1 530. meals extra. 

THE REGENT, CHLANG MAI 
A 5 star resort north of Bangkok with 
traditional Thai-style 2 storey suites. 
7 nights from £1405, meals extra. 
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and will vary depending m Jolt of travel. 
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CONCORDE 
TO BARBADOS 
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Filling the gorge’s 
gap in the market 

Michael Woods visits a master cheddar-maker in- Somerset 


V isit almost any 
English-speaking 
country in the 
world with a dairy 
industry and the one cheese 
it will have is Cheddar. 

Often rubbery in texture, 
generally brightly coloured 
and usually lacking in fla- 
vour. these cheeses are a 
poor imitation of a tradi- 
tional or farmhouse Cheddar 
from the genuine source. 

Except that, oddly, very 
little Cheddar cheese was 
being made in this well- 
known Somerset village 
until eight years ago, when 
the Cheddar Gorge Cheese 
Company opened its “work- 
ing village" and. once again, 
you could readily buy Ched- 
dar made in Cheddar. 

Tbe products of master 
cheese-maker Philip Rain- 
bow and his number two. 
Bob Bramley, have turned 
out to be remarkably popu- 
lar and they now produce six 
561b truckles, as these hefty 
blocks of cheese are known, 
every day. 

BeLween 10am and 4pm 
you can watch them go 
through the complicated pro- 
cess of adding starter and 
rennet to warm milk, taking 
out the curd, draining the 
whey, “cheddaring” the 
cheese by “agitating, block- 
ing, turning and piling" it 
and finally larding it and 
wrapping it in calico ban- 
dages before putting it in the 
stare to mature 
Racks of cheeses - some of 
them the solid truckles, 
other, smaller sizes just big 
enough to fill tbe bellies of 


half-a-dozen ploughmen - 
can be seen through the win- 
dow of the cool room where 
they have taken on a patina 
of blue-grey mould. 

“It is a sort of penicillin," 
Verity Berg, the general 
manager, assured me. “If 
you work here you just don't 
get colds." 

Naturally, there is a 

You can 
watch the 
complicated 
process of 
'cheddaring’ 
the cheese 

cheese shop in which vari- 
ously aged cheeses are sold, 
along with flavours such as 
smoked appiewood, mustard 
and white wine, and the very 
popular chives and garlic. 
The Cheddar Gorge Cheese 
Company is open to visitors 
from mid-March to the end 
of October for a small 
charge. 

But there is more to the 
working village than the 
making of cheese. In addi- 
tion to spinning, lace- 
making and pottery, there 
are the less traditional crafts 
such as candle carving and 
the making of coloured mod- 
els. by filling glass shapes 
with different shades or 
sand, o game children love. 

I spent some time talking 
to Trevor Thomas, the coo- 
per. whose craft has declined 


to such an extent that be 
now seems to know person- 
ally every other master coo- 
per in Britain. 

He said that for decades 
British coopers have simply 
recycled the staves of old 
barrels, making full use of 
tbe virtuous Russian oak 
from which the best are 
made. Russian oak has a 
tight grain and does not 
“shake" or split like similar 
British timber. But it seems 
sad that this once-proud 
maker of beer barrels for 
breweries is reduced to fash- 
ioning small brass-bound 
barrels for use as ornaments. 

Once you have tasted your 
cheese, carefully chosen 
your carved candle, filled 
your bottle with sand and 
thrown your pot, it is time to 
explore the rest of the gorge. 

A short distance up the 
hill, past the neat but well- 
hidden crazy golf course, are 
Cheddar Sho weaves, where 
you can take guided tours of 
beautifully decorated cham- 
bers of both Gough's and 
Cox's Caves. 

Underground, clear pools 
with carefully located and 
elaborate lighting emphasise 
formations such as the Swiss 
Village and Aladdin's Cave. 
The Showcaves are open all 
year, except on Christmas 
day and Boxing day. 

For those who want to 
escape the bustle of the busi- 
est part of the gorge, there is 
a way-marked Gorge Walk, 
beginning at the top of the 
217 steps of Jacob's Ladder 
and taking you along the 
rim of the cliffs to Black 


Rock where you cross- the 
road and follow the opposite 
side of the gorge back to 
your starting point 

It was a fine autumn day 
when 1 reached the highest 
point and was able to teeter 
on the edge and gaze into 
the abyss at toy coaches 
negotiating the bends below. . 
From here I could look west 
to Exmoor and the glint of 
the Bristol Channel and 
southeast across the Somer- 
set Levels to Glastonbury 
Tor. 

In the summer, the close 
cropped grassland is studded 
with Dowers, including the 
endemic Cheddar pink 
which is finally daring to 
spread from its rocky fast- 
nesses. where it has sur- 
vived undamaged for years, 
into more accessible areas 
where we can admire it-with* 
out resorting to ropes and 
climbing boots. 

Its spread has been helped 
by ivy-munching Soay sheep. 
The largest feral flock - 88 
at the last count - in main- 
land Britain lives here amid 
the rocky outcrops and tour- 
ist vehicles. The Dock has 
grown over five years from a 
nucleus of four animals and. 
like the Cheddar Cheese 
Company, has established 
itself as a new and vital ele- 
ment in the curious mix of 
life in and around the gorge. 
■ The Cheddar Gorge Cheese 
Company. The Cliffs. Ched- 
dar. Somerset BS273QA. Tet 
01934-742810. Cheddar Show- 
caves. The Cliffs. Cheddar. 
Somerset BS27 3QF. Tel: 
01934-742343. 



□ VALENTINE SONG: See Riccardo 
Mutl conducting The Magic Flute at 
La ScaJa in Milan on a £640 
Valentine's weekend break (February 
13-15) with Travel for the Arts (+44 
0171-483 2297), whose specialty is 
small-group tours often Including 
backstage theatre tours and visits to 
private villas or art collections. Other 
spring tours visit the Met in New York, 
Donizetti at the Palais Gamier, 

Wagner at Berlin's Easter Festival. 

□ BITE BACK: On holiday, you drink 
too much, rashly take part in an 


exhibition match with Mike Tyson, and 
damage several teeth. Fear noli You 
get out your Dentanurse First Aid Kit, 
enabling you temporarily to replace a 
lost filling, crown or bridge until you 
can get to your dentist Only £10.95 
from chemists, or from the makers 
(+44 01981-500135). Alas, 
re-attaching your ear may not be so 
simple. 

□ END LOOMS: Steppes East says 
its 1998 Embroidery and Textile Tour 
of Central Asia, in September, will be 
the last. For their £2.195 guests get 


15 days in the textile centres of Khiva, 
Ashkabad, Merv, Bukhara and 
Samarkand, visiting weavers, bazaars 
and museums, in the company of 
expert Sheila Paine. Details from +44 
01285-810267. 

□ BE A PILGRIM; Join a pilgrimage 
to Lourdes, or other destinations, with 
St Peters Pilgrims (+44 0181-244 
8844). Each group consists of about 
60 pilgrims, led by a Roman Catholic 
priest and guide. 

John Westbrooks 
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Wandering 
with the 
winter wildlife 

Amie Wilson finds some novel ways of taking 
a break from skiing when he visits Wyoming 

W hen Pepl And although Jackson the US. If you are ever goii 
S t i e g 1 e r , teems with Yellowstone- to be caught in a snowstor 
carrying a bound tourists in the sum- and forced to spend tl 
freshly mer. it is relatively quiet In night en route, you would 1 
minted winter. hard Dressed to imorove < 


W hen Pepi 
Stiegler, 
carrying a 
freshly 
minted 
Olympic gold medal in his 
pocket, was lured to Jackson 
Hole to teach skiing in 1965. 
a week in the Wyoming 
resort could be had for $61 
all-in. 

The amiable Austrian 
devoted his life to making 
skiers out of “lowland, 
shoulder-throwing flatlan- 
ders”. He survived numerous 
practical jokes - the most 
noteworthy being told early 
on April Fool’s day that all 
five of the Austrian instruc- 
tors he had hired had been 
Jailed. 

“But America's been very 
good to me,” he said at a 
lunch In his honour at his 
brother Peter's restaurant 
during the Christmas break. 
“Most likely I’ve had a better 
life than 1 would have had in 
Austria." 

Gisela Kenyon, a German 
instructor, handed round a 
photograph of the ski school 
in the 1960s, joking: Tm the 
only living person in this 
picture apart from Pepi. And 
everyone in the photo has an 
accent" 

Nostalgia over, Stiegler 
grabbed his skis for a taste 
of the fixture - playing on 
Jackson's much-trumpeted 
new $sm gondola, which had 
opened that morning. 

Although Jackson's £ki 
corporation hopes the gon- 
dola win attract more skiers, 
the resort still has a rela- 
tively small passing trade. 
Wyoming’s population is 
tiny: less than 500,000. But 
as Jim Gertnger, the state 
governor, was quick to note 
at the opening ceremony, 
Wyoming is celebrated for 
its “high altitude, low multi- 
tude and good attitude". 


And although Jackson 
teems with Yellowstone- 
bound tourists in the sum- 
mer. it is relatively quiet In 
winter. 

Jackson, in common with 
many other resorts on both 
sides of the Atlantic, is try- 
ing to spread the word about 
other attractions In the area 
which often go unnoticed by 
holidaymakers determined 
to do nothing but ski for the 
duration of their stay. 

This particular part of 
Wyoming, around the Brid- 
ger-Teton National Forest in 
the Grand Teton and Yel- 
lowstone national parks, is 
truly spectacular. Almost 

It is arguably 
one of the 
most beautiful 
mountain 
lodges 
in the US 

everyone who goes to Jack- 
son attempts to get a 
glimpse of Yellowstone, but 
few are aware of Togwotee 
Pass to the south-east, in the 
Shoshone National Forest. 
Its almost surreal Pinnacle 
Mountains look for all the 
world as If they were spe- 
cially built for a classic Hol- 
lywood western. 

Although most wild-west 
cognoscenti know that the 
magnificent Tetons provided 
the backdrop to the film 
Shane, fewer will be aware 
that it was near the Pinna- 
cles that Glenn Ford shot 
Ernest Borgnine during the 
filming of Jubal in 1956 - a 
short but spectacular snow- 
mobile ride away in what is 
arguably one or the most 
beautiful mountain lodges in 


the US. If you are ever going 
to be caught in a snowstorm 
and forced to spend the 
night en route, you would be 
hard pressed to improve on 
this location. 

Brooks Lake Lodge and 
Guest Ranch was originally 
built to serve bus travellers 
on their way to Yellowstone. 
Bryant B. Brooks, who dis- 
covered the nearby lake in 
1889, wrote: “Far to the west 
and down, down thousands 
of feet below, among the 
pines, glistened a lake, large 
and beautiful, what a sight! 

“The beach was like the 
ocean, but dented by innu- 
merable tracks of elk and 
bear. From the upper end, 
where I sat on my horse, 
stretched a broad, peaceful 
valley, everywhere profound 
silence. 1 stood closer that 
day to nature's heart than 
ever before.” 

More recently, a traveller 
from Henley-on-Thames in 
the UK was equally im- 
pressed. He wrote in the 
guest book: “The most won- 
derful hideaway in the 
world.” 

Closer to Jackson, if you 
feel like a break from skiing, 
you could try a winter wild- 
life safari. Wildlife in the 
valley is prolific.. You can 
study the pronghorn ante- 
lope - reputedly the fastest 
animal alive after the chee- 
tah - bighorn sheep, the 
world's biggest elk reserve, 
moose, coyote, bald and 
golden eagles, trumpeter 
swans and even porcupines. 

One particular beast, a 
pregnant porcupine called 
Kupie, appeared to have 
mare sharp prongs than the 
the Tetons. Kupie decided to 
climb a tree somewhere in 
the middle of the woods and 
our mission was to get her- 
down. Not an easy task. 

Someone was going to 




A matter of taste: a moose admires the fresh green foSage Inside a house in Teton village, near Jackson Hole. For lunch perhaps? 
However, householder Warren Francis decided it was a case of ‘not in my backyard* and lowered the blinds a p Phcwvpooi-Ra^aiar. umi b«« 


have to climb the tree, drug 
her to assist handlin g and 
allow us to remove her col- 
lar, complete with the tiny 
device which had enabled 
the Great Plains Wildlife 
institute to monitor her 
movements. 

That particular porcupine 


monitoring programme was 
coming to an end, and Kupie 
was being immobilised 
before being demobilised. 
Her homing device would 
enable us to track her for 
one last time. 

"These days they can 
make these devices so small 


they can be put on bees.” 
said Tom Ruszkowski, our 
guide. He aimed what looked 
like an old-fashioned table- 
top television aerial in the 
direction of a clump of lodge- 
pole pine, spruce and beech. 
A strong blip could be heard. 
We found Kupie high in the 


branches of a pine tree. 

I did not mind helping 
with the delicate task of 
removing the collar, but I 
certainly was not going to 
climb Hie tree to get her 
down. That was the task of 
biologist Mike Sanctuary. 

“Are you anxious?" 1 


asked as he started to climb, 
a large net over his shoul- 
der. “I am a little, yes.” be 
said. 

“About getting spiked by 
herquUIST 

"Oh no." replied Sanctu- 
ary. "I’m not worried about 
me. Tm worried about the 
porcupine.” Inch by inch, he 
climbed towards her, finally 
getting close enough to 
inject her with muscle-relax- 
ant. we watched the 
inevitable. 

Her grip on the branch 
gradually relaxed and she 
started, little by little, to 
slide off. Plop. Right into the 
net. The rest was simple. 
But fascinating. 

Two of us carried her 
gently to a towel spread on 
the snow. “It's just like hold- 
ing a baby," said one of our 
group, who had never even 
seen a porcupine before, 
except on television. 

After such an 
intriguing 
break, we 
skied the 
following day 
with gusto 

While Ruszkowski helped 
us cut through the collar, 
Elinor, another of our num- 
ber, eased Kupie's eyelids 
shut. Finally, the job was 
done. 

While the rest of us 
snowshoed back across the 
glistening fields to go in 
search of moose (we had 
seen 22 by the end of the 
day). Sanctuary was left to 
supervise Kupie's recovery 
and safe return to her soli- 
tary life. That is, until the 
birth of her baby porcupine. 

After such an intriguing 
and enchanting break, we 
skied the following day with 
gusto. As I rode the Tram, 1 
even caught a glimpse of two 
large moose on the slopes 
below - just as Pepi Stiegler 
did during his first visit 
more than 30 years ago. 

■ Amie Wilson flew to Jack- 
son Hole via Denver with 
United Airlines. 

■ The Great Plains Wildlife 
institute can be contacted at 
PO Box 7580. Jackson Hole, 
Wyoming 83001. Tel: 
001-307-733-2623. 

■ Brooks Lake Lodge is at 
458 Brooks Lake Road, 
Dubois. Wyoming 83513. TeL 
001 307 455 2121. 
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FRANCE 


YACHTS 



PRIVATE 
YACHT CHARTER 

Untiiy cicncd yachts - both sail 
and power ■ in the 6TV-2U0h Tange 
and of the very highest calibre 
available Ire charter Caribbean, 
Mediterranean and »orldwide. 
Creator Yacht) Ltd 
CokftrStRff, 125 SImm Street 
London, SYt IN 9AU 
TeL- BIT] 730 9962 
Fas; 0171 8248MI 
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SAIL IN SPLENDOUR E*dusnro hand 
fxhed scfcctan of kmar Ixfiday yachts 
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cieos-Caribboan Connection 01244 
355534 

GERMANY 

GERMANY - Da4y taw cast IhfiMi and 
hotel accommodation An major CC. 
Gorman Trawl Contra 0181 429 2900 
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PROVENCE A ST. TROPEZ Villas & 
Chateau* wth pools, most stoked 8 
nUaao Inure Provence, ST. Tropez. 
Cota tftae. Dankupw. Gascony. Tho 
Alps & other regions. The bam uopertas 
mo in the French Chapters' colour 
bracturo. Tel :0i7i 565 3635 

PROVENCE t COTE D'AZUR. Sdedfen 
of qu ality properties for 4-14 people. 
From £900 - £4000 pw. 0t 109 402620 

FRENCH CANA L S, sod dmro «-i2 berth 
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Fr a nce- Brochure horn French country 
QuOeS. Tel mS72B213» AirOT. ATOL 
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LUXURY 


SKI 


Our new brochure contains a selection of the 


very best slri resorts in France. Switzerland. 


Austria and Italy. Spend 7 nights ir the popular 


Qriwiu n s in Val tfliin (ram Jnsr £W0 


between 4 Jan and 1 Feb, widi scheduled British 


Airways flights* nr choose Grom one of 


14 other delightful resorts. 


LUXURY HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 

01244 897 333 

THE OLD PALACE. CHESTER CHI IRB 
ABTA VI7I3 ATOL 281} 


PORTES DU SOLEIL France - 
superb accommodation sensible 
pncea SU Morans Tel: 01703 739800 


LATIN AMERICA. Hghta and GUtofmado 
hokfetya. bast value wmtoe and choice. 
Journey Udln America 0181 747 3108 or 
0181 8321441 tor your tree magazine & 
brochures. ABTA VZ522 ATOL 2828 
AITD.SslasiS’tauinByiatlnanwtcacauK 


ANTIGUA 


THE ULTIMATE 

ANTIGUA 

EXPERIENCE 


Travel with the Caribbean 
specialises. Oor 20 years 
of experience is your 
reassurance. Antigua offers a 
' haven for waters ports and is 
ideal for island hopping. 

With 365 pristine 
. . white beaches, ii 
> U truly a 

• TvL'’ year round 
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VILLAS 


..tl. ; .c. 
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HflKtfays ro holds of 
character and chants 
throughout France. Long 
stays, touring holidays 
and short breaks. By air, 
car end rail. 


0171 431 1312 


AUSTRALIA 


UuNATE AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND & 
HJi Coma he om spocdfcfls tor fa mad 
ptpfa a or d oaroa and rxfackaty tafcred 
d woiwl aa . GjI to receive our brodwes 
TiasriPosMo 01284 782235 ABTA V5732 


CRUISING 

LUXURY CRUISES by tree epeeWMe 
SMtagsoronhancenteresancvoiycnreq 
FREE let 100's donas. 01 Bi 4450*45. 

GREECE 

BEAUTIFUL HOUSES 1 VILLAS 

wtth poote on the mainland 8 islands 
of Hydro. Spetseo. PSvoa. Syros. Crew 
A Point cn The beet proper nos are 
In the Greek Oupure' colour brochure 
Tetophono.0l7i 565 3834 



LUXURY VILLAS 

All are privately owned 
sleeping up to 16 with 
pools and maid service. 

villa retreats 

Tel 01625 586586 

Fax 01625 566778 




in Barbados 


01244 897 444 

ABTA V17I2 ATOL 1M» 


ABANDON LIFE'S STRESSES 
Caribbean Connection hitury villas, 
most fully staffed. Individual senrica. 
Superb ntghi value. Gall now 01244 
355549 
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Our property writers resume their search for the 
best winter holiday homes. On the first of two 
pages, Anne Spademan says head for the hills for 
affordable quality properties in Spain and Portugal 


T he days of chuck- 
ing up rubbish 
and selling it in 
Spain are gone.” 
says Naomi 
Greatbanks. who covers 
Knight Frank's Mediterra- 
nean offices. 

Sadly, poorly built apart- 
ments are not gone entirely, 
but there are fewer of them 
and they are increasingly 
concentrated in a few coastal 
areas. Buyers can tell very 
quickly where they do and 
do not want to be. 

Anyone who wants a 
proper home on the water- 
front. either in Spain or its 
islands of Majorca or Ibiza, 
needs at least Elm to play 
with. Those wanting good 
property at a lower price are 
heading farther back into 


the bills to find it. accepting 
a longer journey to the sea 
in return for cooler air, 
greener surroundings and 
better views. The no-man's- 
land in between is being 
choked out by traffic. It is 
the same story* in the south 
of France. 

In the hills behind Mar- 
bella, sites such as the Mad- 
rohai estate and La Zagaleta 
are considered classy places 
to buy. The properties for 
sale meet the new demand 
for a more traditional, coun- 
try-house style. 

Gone is the white and mar- 
ble of previous decades, 
replaced by colour-washed 
walls in shades of terracotta, 
exposed beams and tradi- 
tional shutters. 

Knight Frank is currently 


France leads the 


pack in the Alps 


F rance is the mam 
destination for 
purchasers of ski 
apartments. 

Compared with its Alpine 
neighbours, particularly 
Switzerland, there are more 
places to buy, it is easier to 
buy them and they are 
cheaper than elsewhere - in 
spite of purchase taxes of 
around 10 per cent. In 
addttfon, France has some of 
Europe's most reliable snow 
at its highest resorts. 

Second-hand ski 
ap a r tm ents cost from around 
£70,000 - although even the 
smallest may carry a hefty 
service charge. Some of that 
can be recouped through 
holiday rentals if the 


apartment is in at appropriate 
block. 

One development company 
which Is very active in the 
French Alps is Soctttt MGM. 
It is currently building 14 
chalet-style schemes in 
places such as Meribel, 
Courchevel and Vai d'fsere, 
with prices ranging from 
around £100,000 to £400,000. 
They are marketed outside 
France by Hamptons 
International. 

Although the British market 
is currently strong, the 
majority of buyers tend to be 
French. Easy access from the 
motorways and airports, as 
well as access to the slopes 
and lifts, is a key 
consideration. 


selling a very stylish 
example, with good winter 
and summer reception areas, 
a large master bedroom suite 
with terraces, a guest wing, 
pool and gardens for 
Pta295m (£l-2m). 

At La Zagaleta. the former 
home of Adnan Kashoggi. 
has been turned into a huge 
clubhouse for a private 
development of villas with 
pools and Its own 18-hole 
golf course. Nearly 100 plots 
have been sold to villa own- 
ers and Four houses have 
been built for sale, with 
prices between £lm and 
£1.5m. So far, all buyers 
have beenEuropean. 

Bill McLintock of Hamp- 
tons International says a 
more modest home with 
three or four bedrooms and a 
pool is likely to fetch 
between £350.000 and 
£500.000. “It’s not cheap,” he 
points out. 

There seems no end to 
Majorca's growing fashion- 
ability. The island has now 
become more expensive than 
Marbella, with houses on the 
coast costing between £lm 
and £2m. High profile buyers 
from the world of show busi- 
ness, coupled with the devel- 
opment of Richard Branson's 
hotel. La Residencia, have 
improved its profile, as has 
the up-grading of cheap 
resorts such as Arena! and 
MagalufL 

Majorca is the only Balea- 
ric island where year-round 
visitors tend to buy. Ibiza 
and Minorca close down in 
the winter - and their lack 
of scheduled flights makes 
the journey very long for 
short breaks. 

Both Majorca and Malaga, 
by contrast, are serviced by 
airlines from most northern 
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Terracotta, exposed beams and traditional shutters; Casa del Melenchin at El Ma dr oftal, in the hiHs behind MarbeEa, on sale for £1-2m 



tiling overseas customers 
and who they have found to 
be reliable. 


A vffla with small fa r m: Quinta das Ferrarias at Almancfl, near Vale do Loba Savins seeks £1m 


European cities, with plenty 
of competition on prices. 
Easy Jet has recently intro- 
duced a £59 single fare from 
Luton to Majorca. 

Germans have tradition- 
ally led buying sprees in 
Spain and Majorca. For now. 
they are spending less as 


UK buyers move in on the 
back of the strong pound. 

Bill McLintock points out 
that currency variables will 
be removed if there is wide- 
spread entry into European 
economic and monetary 
union. He believes UK buy- 
ers would do well to take 


advantage of the current 
state of the market to buy 
relatively cheaply. 

Estate agents in the region 
recommend that overseas 
buyers use Spanish lawyers 
to conduct their purchase. 
Most have a list of four or 
five who are used to han- 


■ Unlike the Costa del Sol, 
Portugal does have a winter. 
The further north you go. 
the wetter and windier it 
becomes. For winter sun, the 
area around Lisbon and the- 
Jovely hill town of Sintra, 
where many of Portugal's 
best houses are to be found, 
is out. Buyers have to head 
south to the Algarve, where 
two areas are setting the 
pace. 

The number one destina- 
tion for most house-hunters 
is Quinta do Lago. This 
development was the brain- 
child of Portugal’s most 
renowned developer. Andr§ 
Jordan, who decided there 
was a market for Ameri can- 
style large houses in large 
gardens, as well as modest 
boxes on golf courses. At 
Quinta do Lago, buyers get 
their golf as weD. 

Prices for second-hand 
property currently range 
from £500.000 to more than 
Elm for a large detached 
villa with pool. There are 
also time-share options. 

Security - an increasingly 


important feature of second- 
homes - is good. A draw- 
back is that a part- of the 
development is too exposed 
to the nearby airport 

Noel De Keyzer of SaviEs 
says the key qualities of 
Quinta do Lago are its matu- 
rity and its sense of space. 
“It has a hotel and country 
club, but it also has a nature 
reserve and • unspoilt 
beaches. It doesn't feel 
packed in," he says. 

This year, Andr§ Jordan is 
planning to buQd the next 
phase of the development. 
Those who cannot afiord 
Quinta are opting for Vai 
do Lobo. which Is also con- 
sidered a cut . above its 
rivals. . 

Unlike Spain and France, 
early pioneers in the Algarve 
preferred the hills, to the 
coast, despite Portugal hav- 
ing wonderful clean, sandy 
beaches. 

Now the trend - is moving 
the other way. As a result 
houses in the bills, built in 
the last 2Q years, can present 
a good buy. Savills is selling 
a villa with pool, terraces 
and gardens about 20 min- 
utes from the coast for 
£250.000. . 
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106 WAREHOUSE APARTMENTS TWO MINUTES FROM CANARY WHARF 
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ENJOY THE SECURITY OF YOUR OWN PIECE OF THE AMERICAN WEST 
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Two bedroom two 


bathroom apartments. 
All with balcony and 
beautiful sea view. 
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Swimming Pools and 
Sea Bathing 

For colour brochure, 
full specifications 
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OPAL TEN S.L. 


Phone:- 003471 724046 


or Faxi-003471 714967 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEW3 Monthly 
old, new a ski properties, legal 
column etc. Ask tar your FREE 
copy now Tel 0181 947 1834 


STYLE ON THE WATERFRONT AT WEST INDIA QUAY 


FRE NCH P ROPERTY 

■in exhibition 

30TH JANUARY - 1ST FEBRUARY 1998 
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CITY OF LONDON 
ST PAULS EC4 


Islington & Cm 

A selection of houses and 
fiats available for rent in 
all price ranges. Furnished 
or unfurnished. 

Many ready for 
immediate occupation. 1 
Tel: 0171 226 4221 
Fax: 0171 226 4167 


London's No. I Specialist 
Search Company 


■ Bfc PnrehaK Rq hfca i u l f Vo p a t r 
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HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB 
£525,000 
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M ANSON HEWS HSE. Suny Eade. dUe 
raccp. 4 beck. 2 Seths, I Ml uU mt. Ige rf 
'“T^gea. £700000 FR 0171 3730976 


A choice of 5 opulent 
2 bed ^artmenls converted from 
foe Georgian Listed Property. 
AS individual - naturafly. 

TO LET 

furnished or unfurrished. 
Occupafion January 1998. 
Available whole or indlvidaSy. 

Telephone Hawksley-Pearce 
07000 781717 
12 Harley Street, London, W1 
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much more. Superb views until sea. HoTickiy/pemianon/renuil invcwncms. 
All lacililies at IS min. drive: Fun Inter. Airpcn. health care, beach A salt. 
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TAYLOR WOODROW 
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Luxury Apartments 
m a Private Marina 
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Unique Opportunity 

Prestigious new development 
between Geneva and Montrcux 
offering a limited number of 
apartments for sale lo 
non-Swiss residents. 

For in formation contact: 
Catherine Law -PerrinjaqurL 
LeCle iReai Estate & Devdofanenti 
32 London Road. Guildford 
Tel: 1814831 301800 
Fax: <814831 301077 
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Alpine Properties 
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CHANCERY LANE. Rsdtte 1/2 bed tot 
Oh Hoar. Ht porter Cl 45.000. Hurfoid 
S*H CanTef 0171 250 1012 Fa*: 1017 
2SO1015 


CATHEDRAL LODGE. Luxury S bad ton. 
pan & shower Nw block dose to too 
BaiOcan. Shared rod terrace. ClS^JOC. 
Hurftxd SaM Carr Tel: 0171 250 1012 
1^01712501015 


KENT. Gravesend 

Perfect Investment Opportunity 

One bedroom flat Tor sale. 7 year old develops tenL 
Security entry, own pkg space. If kit and haihroom. Economy 7. 
Quidt sale needed. £43,000 

. MSB 563704 imobilel , 


Kent 


Thinking of renting 
m tfu country? 


We specially in rural prpf«tti« « ilhui 
mch of lender * 0u Contuimr 


Ui Residential Letting 
01303 8 143 10 


DO YOU WANT TO 
OWN YOUR 
PRIVATE ISLAND? 
Other excellent investments 
available in the fast growing 
Island of Roata, 

Bay Islands. 

Best opportunities of 

the Caribbean Secua 
Properties: 

Fax: (504) 45 1 629 

AifetUf Honied unrUicide. 


VERBEER 

SWITZERLAND 


Lowest prices - + strong pound 
+ new purchase laws 
= brilliant opportunity lo buy. 

Alpine Residences 
Tel: 01784 471377 


US REAL ESTATE ' 
. Missouri Oarita 

Vttmlol tracs. 40 bi b40 m m B«iocU*> 
tiMMibLamFordnckfiareL 
ncai«.hnii^lViidyiniUM^ 
ok, jMirram. enac«w|><4*^'‘*' 

Kanig owner rdka hiwtaalc. aacagr 
KfaKd dMas^pnMof S7»SM0j« , »>r 
i«M7m2ua«hten>. 8 «jyj il «im*i l 
A K TVadintt. London. Land Broken 

TU/ftsu 0171723 49W- 


EumJ*' - Ni-Iwiton oT 
Apartnuita & Ch.ik- 1 -t In 
Swtuerfaiul > PrcmJrr Ski Runort 


PcrBunut Adim- & 
Mana^L-tnmt Snuiw 

HXLART SCOTT 
The Svisa Spodallat 


FRENCH ALPS 

SPAIN 

SWITZERLAND 


Top class pot 
service*! 


<os with axcatieAt 

and overseas. 


Tel/Fax: 01243 5832X5 (UK] 


BEACHES INTERNATIONAL. 
Teh +44 (O) 1562 BBSIHT - 
Fax: +44 (0)1562 886724 . / ; 
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PROPERTY 


Greece 



can be a 



worth 

taking 

For those able to cope with the 
winter weather, there is much to 
enjoy, says Gerald Cadogan 


O nly the brave, 
or the keen 
gambler, goes 
to a Greek 
. Island home in 
winter. There is every 
chance of a storm. Greeks 
always allow some flexibility 
in their plans, since, once 
ferries do not sail, it can 
take an extra week to get 
back to Athens. 

There is also the damp. 
Winter in the Mediterranean 
is a rainy season and central 
heating is not universal 
(since it is unnecessary for 
most of the year). Expect 
damp sheets when going to 
bed, and damp clothes the 
next morning. The damp can 
make one feel colder than in 
the true cold of northern 
Europe. 

But between the Aegean 
storms came glorious sunny 
days. Then It is time to stop 
work and take off for a walk 
in the country, when the air 
is crisp, the views fantastic 
after the rains, and the sun 
warming. It is a joy to go in 
search of a Byzantine 
church, followed by a lazy 
lunch in a taverns, before 
returning to light the fire in 
the calm of one's white- 
washed, blue-shuttered 
island home. 

The best times to enjoy a 
home in Greece are May, 
when it is not too hot and 
the wild flowers still bloom, 
and October which is excel- 
lent for bathing as the sea 
remains warm (and is much 
warmer than in the spring). 

Summer brings the intoxi- 
cation of heat, sun and sand, 
and lots of other people, as 
well as occasional savage 
winds, water shortages and 
heavy days that may presage 
an earthquake. 

For those willing to cope 
with wildly varying weather 
that seems to dominate daily 
life (and many find they are 
not prepared to put up with 
this sort of regime), Greece 
is ideal 

Winter is a good tune to 
look for a property, if you 
allow for weather delays in 
your Island-hopping sched- 
ule. The market Is quieter 
and buyers may be able to 
agree a better price. 

Keep in mind that 


although properties have 
often been on the market a 
long time, vendors may feel 
no rush to sell unless the 
price suits them. 

This year, the market will 
be markedly quiet after a 
busy 1997, during which sell- 
ers and buyers rushed to 
complete sales before the 
end of the year. From Janu- 
ary 1. changes to the trans- 
fer taxes system came into 
force. The rate stayed at 13 
per cent of the declared 
value of the sale - but the 
amounts people will actually 
pay is certain to rise signifi- 
cantly. 

“Declared values" in prop- 
erty sales in Mediterranean 
countries have traditionally 
been markedly different 
from the sums that really 
change hands. 

T he change the 
Greek government 
has introduced is 
meant to tackle this 
under-declaring erf values: it 
plans to arrange valuations 
itself, through the equiva- 
lent of the district valuer. 

So, regardless of what the 
parties to the deal may ninim 
they have paid, declared val- 
ues will go up 40 or 50 per 
cent rays Yannis Plou.rn.is of 
Ploumis-Sotiropoulos, the 
Athens affiliate of Sotheby’s 
International Realty. 

He predicts a quiet market 
for the first six months of 
1998, making it “not a bad 
time to buy”, in spite of the 
extra tax. 

Most buyers of island 
homes are Greeks. "Foreign- 
ers," he says, “are not yet 
prepared to pay Greek real 
estate prices." These have 
traditionally been high as 
property Is the one secure 
investment in a country in 
which an “emerging" stock 
market has only lately 
started to emerge. 

Even so, prices are 
cheaper in the south of 
France, Italy or Spain. In the 
1960s and 1970s they were 
rock-bottom. 

Today, as island infra- 
structures improve - on 
some, life is still quite sim- 
ple - Ploumis expects more 
foreigners to buy properties 
which offer adequate com- 
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Set on the ridge to catch the breeze - or the gales: the Windmill at Hydra, price $500,000 



Go to Antfearoe for a vflla on the sea with plenty of land: S975MJOO 


fort as well as the beauty of 
the rocks, mountains and 
sea that is the hallmar k of 
the islands — and rare in the 
rest of the Mediterranean. 

The first query of any 
buyer must be the water 
supply. (On several Islands 
water is shipped in.) Be a 
pessimist. If there are cuts, 
or the house spring has run 
dry in August, expect 
trouble to get worse. 

Improving lifestyles rely 
on water, whether to shower 
several times a day, or for 
the garden. One answer is to 
install a desalination unit 

It is easy now for foreign- 
ers to buy property on any 
Greek island except those 
near the Turkish coast. 
Ploumis notes that foreign- 
ers tend to prefer Kerkyra 
(Corfu) and Mykonos, as the 
main international centres, 
while (Athenian; Greeks 
favour Spats es and Hydra, 
which are easy to reach from 
Piraeus by the Flying Dot 
phin hydrofoils. Foreigners 
also go to Paros and Syros. 

The northern Aegean 
islands, which are lovely 
places with woods (some- 
thing one values in Greece), 
are less popular as they have 


a shorter summer season. 

Ploumis-Sotiropoulos 
offers villas on several 
islands. In the Cyclades, one 
on Mykonos called Super 
Paradise Villa (built in 1991) 
costs *700,000. (Greek prop- 
erty prices are denominated 
in various currencies.) 

If I were buying, however. 
1 would go first to Lavrion in 
Attica and take the ferry to 
Kea, an unspoilt island with 
one of the Aegean's best nat- 
ural harbours, little known 
to foreigners and spared the 
full miasma of tourism 
because the boat journey (in 
a ferry that used to ply 
Liverpool's Mersey river) 
can be extremely rough. 
Near the port of Korissia is a 
villa for $380,000. 

Or go to Paros for Naoussa 
Villa (DrlOOm) or its small 
neighbour, Anti paros, for a 
villa on the sea with plenty 
of land (12,000 square 
metres) for *975,000. 

On Kerkyra, P-S offers a 
prime 30,000 square metre 
plot near Kassiopi, with its 
own small beach and views 
across to Albania, for 
DrSoGm, and an inland villa 
without a sea view but with 
80,000 square metres (almost 


20 acres.) and plenty of olives 
for one's own extra virgin 
Oil. for £200.000. 

In northern Greece, a villa 
fit for a ship-owner, com- 
plete with its own chapel, 
costs Drl^bn on the Kassan- 
dra pe ninsula . Thessaloniki 
is the local airport. 


By the harbour of smart 
Hydra, where the white 
house*? climb up the encirc- 
ling cliff as if on the inside 
of a pudding basin. P-S is 
selling a windmill for 
SSOO.fiOQ, set on the ridge to 
catch the cooling breezes in 
summer (but also the winter 
gales), and other houses for 
S30G.000 and Sl.om. 

Halcyon has houses for 
£60,000 (high above the port 
and needing work) and 
£200.000 at the entrance to 
the harbour. Sit there, ouzo 
in hand, and watch the 
hydrofoils zoom in and out. 

Finally, Spetses is a gor- 
geous, car-less small island, 
where architect Dimitri Por- 
phyrias <of the new build- 
ings at Magdalen College. 
Oxford; is designing some of 
the most handsome holiday 
bouses in Greece in the 19th 
century neo-classical island 
tradition for 3D Develop- 
ment in a new-bulld scheme 
called Pitiousa. Prices start 
from around Dr70m. 

■ Halcyon Properties. Paros 
{0030-298 24175) and Seaford 
(01323-891639); Ploumis-Soti- 
ropoulos. Athens (0030-1-364 
3112); 3D Development. 
Athens (0030-1-680 4404). 


On the Move 

Market is 
subdued 

Anne Spackman finds interest 
rates are blamed for slow sales 


M ore estate 
agents are 
reporting ris- 
ing house 
prices in the northern 
regions of England than in 
the south. Only u per cent 
of estate agents in the 
south-west and 19 per cent 
in the borne counties say 
prices are rising, compared 
with 27 per cent in the 
north-east and 32 per cent 
in the northern region. The 
figures come in the latest 
monthly survey by the 
Royal Institution of Char- 
tered Surveyors. 

Agents In the northern 
region - which covers Tees- 
side. Durham, Northumber- 
land and Cumbria - say the 
shortage of property for 
sale ia pushing up prices of 
country and village houses, 
which are the properties in 
highest demand. 

The exception to the geo- 
graphical rule is London, 
where the number of 
agents saying prices are ris- 
ing is 40 per cent, though 
this hardly corresponds 
with the comments of Lon- 
don agents in the report. 
Several mention that prices 
have stabilised or even 
fallen. 

David Beamish of Bishop 
Beamish in Wandsworth 
says: "Prices may have 
been pushed too high ear- 
lier in 1997 and may need 
to be reduced early this 
year to attract purchasers.” 

Nationally, the mood of 
the housing market is sub- 
dued. The RICS blames suc- 
cessive interest rate rises 
for the slowdown. 

A sail away 

Two bouses within striking 
distance of the picturesque 
s ailin g town of Sal combe in 
Devon have come on to the 
market. Lower Collaton is a 
mainly 300-year-old farm- 
house. with a coach house 


and nine acres of land, half 
a mile by foot, and three 
miles by road, inland from 
Salcombe. The main house 
has four bedrooms and an 
Aga kitchen; the coach 
house consists of a double 
garage with galleried one- 
bedroom flat above. The 
price for the whole is 
£395,000. 

A similarly sized contem- 
porary farmhouse, but with 
more than 200 acres of 
land, including two miles of 
foreshore leased from the 
National Trust and a slip- 
way. is priced at £750.000. 
Lin combe, to the north of 
Salcombe. consists of ara- 
ble and pasture land, 
served by modern farm 
buildings. Agents for this 
and Lower Collaton are 
Marchand Petit in Kings- 
bridge on 01548-857588. 

One up, one down 

Two large period family 
bouses in Claphara are up 
for sale, one in need of 
modernisation and one in 
excellent condition. 

The former is one of the 
early 18th century terraces 
in Clapham Old Town, with 
rare period features such as 
wooden cornices and Doric 
col umn s on wooden pedi- 
ments. John D Wood in 
Battersea (0171-228 0174) is 
asking £675.000. 

The house in excellent 
condition is one of the 
impressive five-storey early 
Victorian terraces on Clap- 
ham Common Northside. 
Owned by a former mem- 
ber of the rock band, Roxy 
Music. It has a large music 
room/study /office area on 
the lower ground door. 
There is a garden at the 
back landscaped into three 
distinct areas and a car- 
riage driveway with park- 
ing at the front. Knight 
Frank (0171-824 8171) is ask- 
ing £1 .^in- 


North Africa 


Let's take a coffee break 

Gerald Cadogan says buyers need patience in Tunisia or Morocco 


P atience and a stom- 
ach for many cups 
of coffee are essen- 
tial attributes for 
anyone buying a holiday 
home- in Arab north-western 
Africa. 

Also needed is an unflus- 
tered readiness to. adjourn 
discussions - which can 
wander, through by-ways 
that appear to have no rele- 
vance to obtaining the prop- 
erty;— so that the parties can 
think afresh about thfr poten- 
tial deal 

Friends In -the area are 
another essential - people 
who may - happen to know 
what a third party may be 
willing to sell, and what 
would be the .right price. 
Such friends truly matter, 
because of the scarcity of 
professional consultants in 
the area. Estate agents or 
realtois are rare, and the 
property.' markets unstruc- 
tured. . 

. . But, by using connections, 
deals can happen. It just 
means that buyers need aH 
the help they can get One 
thing, tfiaf can' help greatly, 
-throughout Morocco and 
Tunisia, is a. knowledge of 
the French language. 

Political events make 
Algeria, for the largest coun- 
try to tiie region, hardly a ■ 
choice at present. But Tuni- 
sia and Morocco offer possi- 
hfljties.'-and- are’ lovely coun- 
tries.: with - much ;tb see. 
including 1 .- ;• spectacular 


Roman remains. 

In Tunisia the best places 
to buy are Hamamet (south 
of Tunis) and Sidi Bou Said 
(on the edge of Tunis, near 
ancient Carthage), according 
to an old .Tunisian hand. 

At Hamamet, several 
Europeans have found 
places, often needing work 
but with views over the Bay 
of Hamamet, within the 
medina. (Medina means 
“town.” in Arabic but always 
refers to the pre-European, 

T am always 
giving 
prospective 
tenants a 
geography 
lesson’ 

or non-European, bid quarter 
of a town, often walled.) 

Another option is to buy a 
new -villa with garden, pool 
and central heating (for the 
Mediterranean winter) in 
Hamamet, Mahdia or Monas- 
tjr suggests Chafflt Zaafrani 
of Tunis agency Royal Busi- 
ness Contact The currency 
is Tunisian dinars and prices 
for such -properties range 
from TD180,000.to TD210.000 
(around £95,000 to £U1,000). 

For an apartment de haul 
standing. - a usefluT property 
phrase in Tunisia as in 


France - expect to pay 
between TD110.000 and 
71)130,000 for between 70 and 
130 square metres. Zaafrani 
also suggests looking at 
Qammarth (a few kilometres 
north-west of Sidi Bou Said), 
the Zarziz region in the 
south of the country, and 
Tabarka In the north-west. 

Have a lawyer from the 
locality check the arrange- 
ments thoroughly, including 
: the procedures for selling in 
the future. Agreement from 
the local authorities is 
needed before foreigners can 
buy, and often to sell as well 
- which might result in a 
lower price or a heavy tax 
bllL 

For buyers in Morocco, the 
choice Is usually between 
Marrakesh and Tangier. 

' Marrakesh is gloriously 
warm an 8 s unn y at this Hmp 
of year - just the tonic for 
north Europeans struggling 
through winter - but in 
summer it can be unbear- 
ably hot 

Tangier is the opposite. 
There, the usual Mediterra- 
nean wet, grey winter is wet- 
ter and greyer thanks to the 
Atlantic storms on tbetr way 
into the Mediterranean. **1 
am always having to give 
my prospective tenants a 
geography lesson, explaining 
that it is not necessarily the 
place for a winter escape," 
says a British villa owner. 

On the hand, Tangier Is 
easy to reach by ferry from 
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Algedras or Gibraltar. The 
season starts in March. 

In s umm er, the villa-owner 
charges £2,500 a week rent 
(“that’s top whack." she 
says) for a villa that sleeps 
10. “The French queue up to 
rent They love Morocco in 
July and August and feel 
quite at home. For them it is 
a smart place to go.” 

In Tangier, Boubker Temli 
helps friends find properties. 
“There are no agents here,” 
says Temli, of Galerie Tln- 
douf, an art and antique 
dealer at rue Liberty 64 “It 
is all word of mouth, but 
there are some beautiful 
houses.” 

Prices start at around 
£30,000 far a simple Moroc- 
can house and rise to 
£300,000 for a good villa. One 
villa recently sold for $i-8m. 

The rumour in Tangier 
now is that Yves St Laurent 
is buying, and that the pal- 
ace once owned by the late 
Malcolm Forbes (and used to 
display his collection of 
model soldiers) is for sale. 
Most buyers, says Temli. are 
French or English. A few are 
American. 

Agent Diana Morales, 
based at Marbella in Spain, 
is often consulted about 
properties in Morocco. Valu- 
ing them is the chief diffi- 
culty 1 - “1 find that there is 
one price for the locals, and 
one for the foreigners." She 
says it can be easier ta buy 
from foreign owners. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

PROPERTY 

SMM - Uubah. P fans. EfiMpona, Mjas 
Mamba, Jam. Bonfcsa. Catpe etc. 
Vnamaitjn-aflofdBHfl grit prapwttos 
C BRMUqiaNr«<n-iaisUKbyeartala 

BAUEAFKS - Ualorca and Menorca. 
Portugal - Gdf hems fc uispca isflion. 
France - Auto ra^on ■ Caicassom ss. 
Gbrauar - Bahamas tax haven* 

fiOMNCAN feUBUCfcactakto wins. 


World Class Homes 
freefone 0800 90B9S4 


H tntemakmat *44 181 553 6234 
»WA*ijgjfctoj jta n«fjjjflEggOT 


CONSEIL PATRIMOINE 

Riviera Properties 
We will be pleased to sec you 
jt the Super Yachts Show. 

Stand 1 16, Earls Gxj n - Level 3. 

AD Weekend. 

Quwil Pafnmoiiif 
tel: +33 10M 92 15 22 65 
foe +33 (014 92 15 22 60 
french -real-«Litt«HE 


LONDON PROPERTY 



A House rw ite SuJ 

M Hostel M. PUks. Ijma SW 1 V JKJ 
I han i wide id r ut w n of 
beautiful properties if] 
the South or France. 

TUvWiy. Uirtbna. 

Southern Spain 

Codes esuues nunuicnev mamtom, 
tillage botnet fir farmbmuct, 
riltni in the country hill*, or cn 
the share* rf ihc Medilernnan. 

Contact: Diana Crawshaw 
on 8171 B 34 74*5 or 
Fax: 0171 *21 5113 


MORZINE Duplex apartment hi aid 
chalet. Excellent location and views. 
153,000 nogotfabte. Tel: 00 9714489082 
Fax: 00 9714487001 


SERVICES 


Boston 
Carrington 
Pritchard 

Leasehold enfranchisement 
specialists 01 71 5B4 3399 



MILLENNIUM HARBOUR, CANARY WHARF. LONDON El 4 


CLASSIFIED 
SALES EXECUTIVE 

A vacancy exists within the 
FT advertising department for 
a sales executive 10 msII to 
property advertisers. 

If you have relevant sales 
experience or * ish to pursue a 
earner selling adverting space lor 
an international tide, please 
contact: 

Emma Mullaly 
Telt 0171 873 4901 
or unite to: Financial Times. 
One Southwark Bridge. 
London SEt 9HL 
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DORSET, Near B RID PORT 

if. -T cr ICeumi raster r 'train 

A 4 Bed Detatfinl fttyioiy in a Village 
l™anm mJjnHraif open licit 
utnJi fjr rathic ik-m. \a n irmoih 

of mere. I Aacuhh ample Ganging 
aid a UiwMnp ut u I 
PRICE IT 89-890 
Bridporl Office (ftl.W) 4£*924 


Would you live 
in Butler’s 
Wharf? 

| Consultants fnoi sales people) doing 
research on buyers in market for 
1 -2 bed, £ 1 30-C40.000 luxury 
• styL- Oats in central tendon. 
Fee paid for interview. 

I Please call Jill 0171 S78 2613 




MAYFAIR, LONDON WI 

Two sp a nnwta located on the lire 
ud <Hend flaon rMpecrively of i fully 
[Mined pnrpMc bulh Hod *Uh quia 
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SPORT 


Sailing 


Starting gun on the 
stroke of midnight 


Pete Goss tells Richard Donkin about The Race, which sails at the first moment of the next millennium 


F ew people have more 
reason to be focused on 
the coming millennium 
than Pete Goss, the 
round-the-world 
yachtsman. As midnight 
approaches on New Year's Eve 
2000. while milli ons of others will 
be listening for the first strobe of 
Big Ben, Goss will be dressed in 
his oilskins at the helm of one of 
the fastest racing yachts in his- 
tory, awaiting the starting gun 
for what promises to be the sail- 
ing experience of a lifetime. 

The gun will mark the start of 
what has been billed simply as 
“The Race", a yacht race round 
the world unencumbered by rules 
and regulations. The only condi- 
tion is that entering skippers 
need to have come close to cer- 
tain ocean-going records. They 
can enter yachts of any shape or 
size with any complement of 
crew. 

It has fired the imagination of 
the world’s best ocean sailors, 
who know that to find a competi- 
tive yacht will take a hefty com- 
mitment from big-name sponsors. 

The 35-year-old Goss could 
have been made for such a 
moment It is a year ago last Box- 
ing day that be plucked Raphael 
Dinelli from the Southern Ocean 
after the French yachtsman's 
boat had capsized. Both were rac- 
ing in the Vendge Globe single- 
handed round-the-world race. 


In a world where just about 
everything has been explored and 
every physical challenge con- 
quered. Goss set new heights of 
endeavour when he turned back 
his yacht into the teeth of a 
TOmph gale to go to Dinelli’s 
aid. 

“The waves were so high that 
even when I had reached Raph- 
ael's raft and I had a positional 
fix. I could not see it and needed 
a tracker aircraft to point it out" 
he said. Dinelli was a lucky man. 
Strapped to the hull of his 
upturned yacht he had survived 
48 hours. The boat’s life raft had 
been swept away but he managed 
to clamber into another one, 
dropped by an aircraft just two 
hours before his yacht sank. 

The two men became such 
good friends that they recently 
competed together in the 5,000- 
mile Transat Jacques Vabre race 
from Le Havre to Colombia, win- 
ning their class. 

Today, however, Goss is back 
at his desk in a spartan South- 
ampton office doing what he calls 
bis job - raising the £5m sponsor- 
ship he needs to build a competi- 
tive yacht for The Race. He sits 
at one desk while fellow yachts- 
man Andy Hindley, skipper of 
Save the Children in the BT 
Global Challenge, sits at another, 
working on sponsorship for an 
entry into next year’s Around 
Alone event 


“Finding sponsors is the real 
job for all of us," says Goss. “I 
don’t consider myself a profes- 
sional sailor. It’s still a hobby." 

The hobby has taken a lifetime 
to develop. While Goss wasn't 
actually bora on a boat he comes 
from a long line of seafarers and 
spent much of his youth living on 
a cruiser on the river Yeahn in 
Devon. He left school at 16 with 
one O-level, a grade C in mathe- 


‘It’s going to 
be a global 
drag race in 
the biggest, 
fastest, most 
high-tech 
sailing vessels 
ever made' 


matics, and went to work on the 
tugs in Plymouth. Some of his 
fellow crewmen were former 
Royal Marines who inspired him 
to join the service. “It was the 
best thing I ever did. I did nine 
years with the marines and 
learned so much," he said. 

His sailing experience made 
him a perfect choice as an 
instructor when the marines 


acquired a sail-training yacht On 
leaving the service, he started to 
build his own boat and entered a 
number of events before meeting 
Chay Blyth. the veteran yachts- 
man who was about to launch 
the British Steel Challenge 
round-the-world event with iden- 
tical yachts using amateur cre w s. 
Goss was recruited as trainer and 
skipper of one of the boats. 

But even as be was sailing 
round the world, his mind was 
focused on the Vendee Globe. “I 
think ft's important to have a 
specific goal in your mind.” 

Today it is The Race, and build- 
ing the team of sponsors, design- 
ers and boat constructors who 
must come together to make it 
happen. Goss applies the same 
principles and values to this as 
be does to his s ailin g. “We were 
offered £4m by a tobacco com- 
pany a few months ago, which 
we turned down because that's 
. not really what we are about " 

His idea is to create a commu- 
nity of sponsors who feel com- 
fortable with each other. These 
include BMW Performance, the 
motor company: 3M, the diversi- 
fied manufacturing company; 
and H uman a International, an 
executive search firm. 

The Vendge Globe was a huge 
financial gamble for Goss, who 
stood to lose his house because of 
the debts incurred in financing 
the £450.000 construction of the 


yacht. This was a modest outlay 
compared to other Vend&e com- 
petitors, same of whom had bud- 
gets r unning towards £12m. In 
the event, his sponsors came to 
his rescue and he Is once again 
on a firm financial footing. 

While the Vendde entry 
involved a compromise on boat 
size - his 50ft yacht had a tall 
order competing against 60-foot- 
ers. regarded as the ideal size for 
a racing boat - Goss did have the 
help of Martyn Smith, who 
designed the front section of Con- 
corde. Smith created a revolu- 
tionary swinging keel which 

could be angled to compensate 

for the boat having much less 
ballast than other competing ves- 
sels. This allowed Goss to 
achieve a record 24-hour run for 
a 50-footer of 344J3 miles. 

His new yacht, which will be a 
giant catamaran. Goss revealed 
yesterday, will need to be much 
faster, considering the distance 
record of 449 miles for a 24-hour 
run set by Lawrie Smith’s Silk 
Cut crew in the Southern Ocean 
leg of the Whitbread race. 

“The new boat will need to be 
capable of 40 knots downwind." 
says Goss. “It's going to be a 
global drag race in the most high- 
tech sailing vessels ever made. 
All sailors want to do this race. It 
shouldn’t be measured against 
other sailing events. There has 
been nothing like it before." 




Pete Goss: *We were offered £4m by a tobacco company a few m on th s ago, which we turned i 
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Football 


Tarnished crown of the first kings 

Uruguay has not qualified for the World Cup, Timothy Vickery tracks the team’s demise 


O nce more, for the sec- 
ond World Cup in suc- 
cession. a country 
with one of the proud- 
est footballing traditions in the 
world is to miss the game's big- 
gest event 

Uruguay had turned to their 
Inspirational goalkeeper from 
their 1950 triumph, Roque Mas- 
poli, to mastermind the latter 
stages of their qualifying cam- 
paign. Although results im- 
proved. it was too late. The 
nation's fanatical supporters 
must resign th ems elves to miss- 
ing the party in France, where 74 
years ago they emerged as the 
first iting g of world football. 

When the Uruguayan team 
came to England for the 1966 
World Cup, the coach was well 
aware of the responsibilities of 
his position. “Other countries 
have their history," he said. 
“Uruguay has its football." 

It was a line which went fur- 
ther than throw-away rhetoric. 
The game had been crucial in the 
formation of the identity and 
ima g e of a tiny state which had 
been created in the last century 
to provide a buffer between Bra- 
zil and Argentina. 

The influx of immigrants at the 
turn of the century was an extra 
complication for the development 
of a cohesive society. It was at 
around this time that football 


took off as a popular pastime in 
the docks and wastelands of 
working class areas. Right from 
the start, noted the writer 
Eduardo Galeano, the national 
team was of great importance 
since “the sky blue shirt was the 
proof of the existence of a nation. 
Uruguay was not a mistake". 

Maybe the reason was the mix- 
ture of races, but in this small 
and see mingly insignifi cant coun- 
try. a new style of playing the 
game of football was developed. 
Rather than the big kick and 
straight-line r unning , the Uru- 
guayans played short passes, 
and, moving as if In a dance, they 
twisted, turned and feinted into 
space to receive the ball. 

They travelled to the 1924 
Olympics in Paris as unknowns - 
Fifa, football’s governing body, 
had produced a commemorative 
silk scarf which included the 
flags of all the competing 
nations, with the exception of 
Uruguay. But their new brand of 
football swept them to victory 
and amazed the Europeans. 
French aristocrat Henri de Mon- 
therlant saw them as “a revela- 
tion. This is true football. 
Compared with this, the game 
we've known and played is noth- 
ing more than a schoolboy pas- 
time." 

Uruguay had led the world in 
the selection of black players. 


Indeed. Chile had sought the 
annulment of a 4-0 defeat in 1916 
because of the appearance of 
what they saw as two “Africans” 
in the sky blue shirt In 1924, the 
black and enormously gifted 
Andrade became football's first 
international idoL An entertainer 
in the Montevideo carnival, he 
stayed on in Paris after the tour- 
nament and became a cabaret 
attraction in Pigalle. But he was 


An epic 
semi-final 
went into 
extra time 
before 

Hungary won 


back in action four years later, 
when Uruguay successfully 
defended their title in the 
Amsterdam Olympics. 

In 1924. director Atilio Naran- 
do had remortgaged his house to 
pay for the players to travel to 
France. After their second tri- 
umph Jbe said; “We are no longer 
just that little place on the map 
of the world." 

Two years later. Uruguay cele 
brated its centenary by organis- 
ing the first World Cup, which 


they also won. It was boom time 
for the country, which as well as 
leading the world on the field 
was also the first to establish the 
eight-hour working day and con- 
struct a welfare state. 

But the 2930s Depression 
undercut the meat and wool 
industries and brought a military 
government to power. Uruguay 
chose not to defend their title In 
the World Cups of 1934 and 1938 
- officially because they felt they 
had been snubbed in 1930. The 
real reason, however, is more 
likely to have been that the 
nationalist government was 
scared of defeat The transition to 
professionalism was problematic, 
and would certainly have ham- 
pered the team’s performance. 
This fear of losing shows how 
important football had become to 
national pride. 

They were back in 1950 in Bra- 
zil. when they claimed the title 
once more, asto nishing the hosts 
by winning 2-1 in the newly inau- 
gurated Maracana stadium. A 
Brazilian victory had been taken 
for granted, but. with Varela 
magnificent in midfield and Ghig- 
gia and Schiaffino sharp in 
attack, the Uruguayans had the 
nerve and ability to prevaiL They 
committed just 11 fouls in the 
game - against Brazil’s 21. 

Four years later in Switzer- 
land. they were good enough to 


beat Scotland 7-0 and England 
4-2, but they finally met their 
match in the brilliant Hungar- 
ians. An epic semi-final went into 
extra time before Hungary won 
4-2. It was the first time Uruguay 
had lost a World Cup game, and 
the defeat closed the book on the 
great era of their game. 

Their record since has been 
poor. In 1986. their side, built 
around the skills of Enzo Fran- 
ces coll, was seen as a serious 
candidate to win the tournament. 
Denmark cruelly exposed their 
limitations with a 6-1 win, and in 
the subsequent games the Uru- 
guayans took revenge in an orgy 
of violence so severe that there 
was talk of their possible expul- 
sion from the competition. 

Since then. Uruguayan football 
has been meekness personified. 
They passed unnoticed through 
the 1990 World Cup, and failed to 
qualify for USA '94. This time 
their qualification campaign has 
been little short of disastrous. 

True, three were sent off as 
they slumped to a 4-0 defeat in 
Ecuador, but they were all for 
petty and petulant offences. For 
the country that was bora to 
rule, defeat has now become so 
commonplace that it has lost 

much of its power to shame. 
Where once there was scalding 
pain, now only a dull ache 
remains. 
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Michael Jordan: enjoy watching him white you can 


Basketball 


The blessed 
relief of 


Jordan 


Jurek Martin on how race relations 
have been crowding out the court 


M ichael Jordan did a 
terrible thing 15 
years ago. Playing 
for North Carolina, 
he sank the last-minute jump 
shot that consigned local, and 
therefore dearly beloved, George- 
town to a single point defeat in 
the national collegiate finals. 

Since then be has earned only 
gratitude - perhaps never more 
than this year, on the court and 
off it. When he plays, he reminds 
us that basketball has never 
known anyone quite this good. 
In so doing, he takes the brood- 
ing mind off the undeniable feet 
that this is proving a very nasty 
winter of the once glorious 
sport's discontent. 

The Chicago Bulls have been 
champions for five of the last 
seven years, missing only the 
two years Jordan took off on his 
quixotic pursuit of his first 
sporting love, baseball. Last sea- 
son. the team struggled more 
than usual - perhaps evidence 
that they were ageing and the 
rest of the National Basketball 
Association was catching op. 

This season began badly. All 
Jordan's supporting cast were 
crocked. His principal sidekick, 
Scottie Pippen, has not played a 
game because of a bad foot - and 
from the sidelines has intermit- 
tently demanded to be traded. 
Dennis Rodman, the ultimate 
rebounder, has functioned in bis 
own bizarre world, sometimes a 
player, as often a cross-dressing 
“celebrity”. 

Toni Snkoc, the moody Cro- 
atian, was hobbled by a leg prob- 
lem; Steve Kerr, the ace outside 
shooter, was out for a while, sim- 
ilarly afflicted. Phil Jackson, the 
zen coach-cum-guru, was on a 
one-year contract, his future in 
tbe air. Jordan himself seemed 
affected, playing indifferently as 
the Bulls lost more games in the 
first month of tbe season than 
they woe accustomed to drop- 
ping in five. 

But all that was about 20 
matches ago - in only two of 
which the Bulls have succumbed. 
They are back on top of then- 
division, beating up on pretend- 
ers such as tbe New York Knicks 
and the Miami Heat just as they 
used to. 

Jordan has started to register 
40 points a night with some reg- 
ularity and. naturally, leads the 
league in scoring, three points 
more than his nearest rival. Rod- 
man’s mind has reconnected to 
earth; Luc Lougley, the journey- 
man Australian centre, is play- 
ing out of his wallaby socks; and 
Pippen 's return is imminent. 

Actually, early season basket- 
ball, professional and collegiate, 
is mostly for home-town fans, 
addicts, scouts and gamblers. 
But if, as be turns 35. this is the 
twilight of Jordan’s career, his 
last season unless he decamps 
with Jackson for a swansong in 
New York, it is worth watching 
the ultimate master at work 
whenever possible. 

For the final broadcast, Vin 
Scully should be hauled in from 
Los Angeles, because he turned 
Sandy Koufax's pitching, and 
much since, into literate radio 
poetry; presidents, senators and 
members of Congress might hear 
the call, because Jordan is that 
special. 

If only that were true of this 
sport The defining moment nor- 
mally a term to be shunned at all 
costs, occurred on December 1 
last year in Oakland, California. 
Latrell Sprewell, a pretty good 
shooting guard for the pretty 
bad Golden State Warriors, tried 
to throttle his coach, P J. Carle- 
slzno, at practice. Thwarted by 


his teammates, he left tbe court, 
showered and returned to slug 
Carlesimo with his fist . '■ T . 

The Warriors tore up his con- 
tract <$8m a year with nearly 
three years remaining) and the 
NBA commissioner banned him 
for a year, the most severe sen- 
tence ever imposed for a non- 
narcotics offence. This being the 
US. lawyers were instantly evi- 
dent. including Johnnie Coeh- 
rane, who defended O.J. Simp- 
son. Two weeks from now an 
arbitrator, a law professor, will 
decide if the sanctions on Sprew- 
ell were too severe, and the bet-, 
ting is they will be reduced. 

But here is the perceived rub. 
Sprewell is black and Carlesimo 
is white. Four out of five NBA 
players are black, but the 
majority of its coaches - and 
its commissioner, David Stem - 
are white. It appeared to be. a 
classic confrontation between 
the new order and the old, with 
many players, including Jordan, 
sotto voce, and the outspoken 
Charles Barkley, at full volume, 
arguing that Sprewell's actions, 
while never to be “condoned", 
did not warrant the prescribed 
punishment. 

Almost lost in the turbulent 


The world of 
basketball, 
and maybe 
the wider 
one, has 
gone mad 


racial wash, though pot by the 
likes of Michael Wilbon. admira- 
ble < and. it so happens, black) 
sporting columnist for The 
Washington Post, were two feds: 
that Sprewell has long had -what 
is politely known- as an . “atti- 
tude" problem, including fight- 
ing with black teammates who 
thought he was a selfish player; 
and that Carlesimo. while admit- 
tedly fond of strong language 
and not the best of professional 
coaches, had never, in a longish 
career, been caught guilty of 
using racial epithets. 

But for basketball, and for a 
conn try consumed with race 
relations, the Sprewell affair 
seems tbe beginning, not the 
end. Keith Van Horn, a rookie 
this year for the New Jersey 
Nets, started late because, of 
injury but instantly put up some 
spectacular numbers. He is sot 
black and was promptly wel- 
comed. much to his disgust, by 
the less scrupulous elements in_ 
the media and advertising as the 
new “white hope", fit to carry 
the mantle of the great Larry 
Bird. 

This is where the world of bas- 
ketball, and maybe the- wider 
one, has gone mad. 

In the 1980s. it was Bird and 
Magic Johnson, who is black, 
and then Michael Jordan who. 
through their exceptional skills, 
made basketball not only’ colour- 
blind but a staggering sporting 
and commercial success in the - 
US and worldwide. r . ' 

Bird is now first-year coadi of 
the Indiana Pacers, who are 
doing nicely. Johnson tried to 
return in the same capacity for 
his Los Angeles Lakers’ bufcoald 

never get on with his ynnngsr 
players. Jordan’s future Is. f° r . 
him to decide. . . • - 

But in the meantime, whue 
there is still time, let us -rejoice . 
in the simple joy of wahaow 
him shoot the lights out of the - 
basket. 
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What’s on 
around the 
world 

■AMSTERDAM 

EXHIBITIONS 


: Te£?i-2X)-673 2127 
Maflaval'Kfcistrated histories: the 
Hayshucb and .Its Master. Drawings, 
printetetfstpanel painting tay the the 
Mastarptms Amsterdam Cabinet, 
jriofecfhft lhff 64 sheets of the 
Hausbiich, which has been taken apart 
forresfoiatton; to Jan is 

StedeiUKMuseum 

. Tak31-20-5732911 
www.StedGttfk.nl ■ 

Majevtehr Works on Paper from the 
Khartfi^ Cofiectioh Exhibited for the 
First 79 drawings in pencil, 
ch^ .gouache, ink and watercolours, 
spstenlngjdixKsst.tftewhcfle of the 
ftsSaniayant-^arde artist's career; to 
Jfflr 25. ; v - 

VariGogh Museum 

Tab 31-20-570 5200 
Auguste Pfdatdt (1809-1 879): 
Romanticism fn Bronze. 75 sculptures 
andjnedaJBons by the nonconformist 
whose wo rks L during his. lifetime, were 
regiAariy rejected by the Salon jury. 

This display Includes important works 
produced during the 1830s and 1840s; 

. en^.tanxwrow .... 

■ BALTIMORE . 

EXHIBmoNS. 

Baltimore Museum of Art 
. Tat 1-410-396 6310 
A Grand Design: The Art of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. First stop of a 
five-city North American tour of 
selected objects from the V&A’s 
collection. Consists of 250 works of art 
- ranging from Leonardo da.VInci’s . 
notebooks to shoes by Vivienne 
Westwood; to Jan 18 

■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITIONS , 

Fundacid “la Cafxa" 

Tel: 34-3-207 7475. 

Rembrandt; .The Human and the 
Natural Landscape. 91 etchings from 
the Rembrandt House Museum in 
Amsterdam. Erkfetomorraw, then 
transferring to. Madrid . 

■ BASLE 

EXHFBmpNS 

Offenttfche Ku n stanrawlung Basel 
Tek 41-61-271 0828 ’ 

Peter and Samuel Birmann - Artists, 
Collectors, and Dealers: first major 
exhibition devoted to Peter Birmann . 
and hfe son Samuel; Kunstmuseum; 
ends tomorrow ; : 

■ BERLIN: 

CONCERTS...-.;. ’• .. . 

PhHbarmonle . 

Tel: 49-30-25485354 -1 . 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Nikotaiis Hamonkourt in 
works by Beethoven; Jan 10, .11, 

12, 16 

DANCE 

Deutsche Oper 
Tek 49-30-34384-01 ; 

Deutsche 0 per Ballet: Rosalinda, 
choreographed by Ronald Hyrid to ' 
music by J. Strauss; Jan 10, 15 



‘Chikfren of the Mountain', 1887, by Thomas Moran, at the National Gaflery of Art In Washington until tomorrow, then touring 


■ BONN 

EXHIBITIONS . 

Kunst- und Ausstaflungshalle der. 

. BundesrepubIRc Deutschland 

Tek 49-228-917 1200 . 

Kunsthalle Bremen; selection of 
Important works Including paintings, 
sculptures and copper engravings from 
the collection of the Kunsthalle 
Bremen. Ranges from 17th century • ■ 
Dutch painting to modem photography; 
ends tomorrow . . 

B CHICAGO 

EXHIBITIONS 

Art Institute Of Chicago 

Tel:. 1-31 2*43 3600 r 
www.articedu. -;•;••• . : 

Irvkig Penn; A Career in Photography: 
.150 prints -from every stage of Penn's^ ■ 
career I'lnc&jKjtea fashion photography, . 
portraits of the, rich and famous, and - 
ethrkJffBj^fc seriOT; to Fria 1 

OPERA '.'j-://-,' 

Lyric Opera. of Chicago ' 

Tek 1-312*382-2244' 1 ' " 
m nw.l^kx^er^ois T .' .. . 
Amist^fwbrto pranflere of Anthony • 

' Davis's new work about the 1 9th 
century OTtiHStevay campaign, Dermis 
Russell IfevfeacdrKfeJcteaproduction 
by GeOTge.C. -WooifeY jari 1f r 15 ' 


' Domenichfno, among others, co fleeted 
by Mahon since the 1930s; to Feb 15 
• Turner Watercolours; bequeathed in 
1900 by the Victorian collector Henry 
Vaughan, these 38 paintings have been 
. exhibited annually for more than 90 
years; to Jan 31 

Scottish National Gallery of Modem 
Art 

Tel: 44-131-624 6200 
Correspondences: transferring from the 
Martin -Groplus-Bau, Berlin, a selection 
of works by srx young Scottish and six 
young German artists. Organised as an 
exchange, the display includes 
painting, sculpture, video and light 
projections; to Feb 1 

■ FORT WORTH 

EXHIBITIONS 
KknbeH Art Museum 

Tel: 1-817-3328451 
wwwJdmbeUartorg 
Impressionist and Modem 
Masterpieces: The Rudolf Staachelki 
Family Foundation Collection of Basel. 
First American showing of 26 paintings 
' Including Gauguin's Nafea Faa Ipoipo 
(When Will You Many?), and works by 
Cezanne, Matisse and Picasso; ends 
tomorrow 

■ FRANKFURT 

EXHIBITIONS 
Schtm Kunsthalle 

Tek 49-69-299 8320 
Holy Russia: Icons and the Rise of 
■ Moscow 1400-1600. 50 rarely 
exhibited Icons lent by Russian 
museums are the centrepiece of this 
exhibition, which also Indudes 16 
manuscripts. The period was a crucial 
one, which marked the rise of Moscow 
as a principality ruled by powerful 
Tsars; to Mar 1, then travelling to 
'London 


■ COPENHAGEN . -.Y' 

EXHtBnioNsf 

; Loufehma Museum of Modam Art, 
Humtebaek ': ' - ‘ . '&■ . \- 
Tab 46-4913 0719 . ; • T'. 

www./qtiis&nac^-;" ; < 
AKtorto'^avfrilo', Paintings 
, 1927-1’952:around30 sfflt fifes/ ....... 

'tancfera^and.myt^^ . 
comp«rtfipris Jby:the rafeitiwly-uhknowri 
brpthw/ofde i^ilriob. His work % 

CQmt^e9-ab«r^aniWigi»^^ _ 
etemOTts, wd fe rrmny ways paraileis - 
do Chkicq’^owrii; ^rids tomorrow 
• Tte jjaaeBate-Bdiibition 1 997: New 
Art^^Dcm^'andS of 

. Ptos^cwitefTi^SBy mtork from: the-- 
tegion; thfaSxaw^ichxies new- works 
by arodod^SO arSsts: to Feb-'8‘ - ' 


■ EDINBURGH 

EXHremcws^:- ^ */ 


The 

P®naJ(feihgn Csa^c^^Coristetirw.bf ' , 

17th. OT^iatfjceritiify &dian painting . 

1 = - • 


■ GLASGOW 

EXHIBITIONS 
Burrefi Collection . 

Tel: 44-141-649 7151 
Sir John Lavery (1856-1941): The Irish 
Glasgow Boy. Highlights Indude "The 
Tennis Party". C1885)^State Visit of 
Queen Victoria to the Glasgow 

• lrrtemationaLExhfbrtion" (1888), and 
major portraits In which the Influence 
of Whfetier is 'clearly \rislble; to Jan 25 

■ HOUSTON 

EXHIBITIONS- 

Museum of Fine Aits, Houston 
Tet 1-713-639 7750 ‘ 

'The DariC MITOn Picasso, Photography 
'and Painting. More than 300 works, 
the majority of them photographs, 
which will illustrate the relationship 
between toe various media in which 
Pkteslsb'worked; to Feb 1 

■LONDON 

concerts; 

BarblcanHaD 

T&: 44-17i:$388S$1 

London Syrttphony Orchestra: 

• conducted by Bernard Haitink In works 
by. Raydri and Bruckner; Jan 1 1 

DANCE 

Royal FestivalHall ' 

Tab~44*t7J-928 8800 - 


The Royal Ballet: Cinderella; Jan 10, 
12. 13. 14. 15, 18 

EXHIBITIONS 
i National Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-839 3321 

• Making & Meaning: Holbein's 
Ambassadors. This recently cleaned 
double portrait by Hans Holbein the 
Younger pictures two French 
ambassadors to the court of Henry VIII 
in 1533. Presented alongside are 
drawings and miniatures, and objects 
relevant to the painting's political and 
religious background; to Feb 1 

• Recognising Van Eyck: bringing 
together several rare works by the 15th 
century Netherlandish master alongside 

i other works; from Jan 14 to Mar 15 

National Portrait Gallery 
Tel: 44-171-3060055 

• Bruce Weber first major museum 
retrospective devoted to Weber's 
portraits, this show Includes some 200 
prints, of subjects ranging from young 
Hollywood stars to the Duchess of 
Devonshire; to Feb 15 

• Glerrys Barton: selection of ceramic 
heads and portraits by the British 
sculptor; ends tomorrow 

• Hyenas in Petticoats: Mary 
WoUstonecraft & Mary Shelley. 
Celebration of the Joint bicentenary of 
the two women writers, the birth of the 
latter having caused her mother's 
death. Through portraiture, drawings 
and manuscripts the display examines 
their lives, times and writings; to 

Feb 15 

• Sir Henry Raeburn (1 756-1 B23): 
previously seen in Edinburgh, this 
exhibition of some 60 paintings 
includes the major portraits belonging 
to the National GaflWy of Scotland as 
well as loans from abroad; to Feb 1 

Royal Academy of Arts 
Tek 44-171-439 7438 
■ Victorian Fairy Painting: exploring the 
fascination with fairies and the 
supernatural which took hold of artists 
and writers In Britain from the early 
19th century to the outbreak of the 
First World War; to Feb 8, then 
travelling to the US 

Tate Gallery 
Tel: 44-1 71-887 8000 

• The Turner Prize 1997: display of 
works by each of the nominees on this 
year's all-woman shortlist; to Jan 18 

• Timer on the Loire: selection of' 
watercolours, engravings, and a long 
lost oil which document the painter’s 
tour of northern France In 1826, the 
climax of which was his journey up the 
River Loire; to Feb 15 

Victoria and Albert Museum 

Tel: 44-171-938 8500 

• Carl and Karin Larsson: Creators of 
the Swedish Style. Recreates five 
rooms of the famous house at 
Sundbdm, and examines its 
extraordinary impact on the interior 
design of our century; to Jan 18 

• Zutoaga: Spanish Treasures from 
toe KhaiHi Collection. First major 
exhibition devoted to toe 19th century 
Spanish metalworker and his 
contemporaries. Bom into a family of 
Royal Armourers, Zutoaga became a 
master of toe art of damascening. The 
40 works are displayed in the recently 
refurbished Silver Galleries; ends 
tomorrow 


OPERA 

Shaftesbury Theatre 

Tel: 44-171-379 5399 

The Royal Opera: The Merry Widow, 

by Franz Lehar, in a new translation by 

Jeremy Sams. New production by 

Graham Vick, with designs by Richard 

Hudson; Jan 10 


■ LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler Pavilion 

Tel: 1-213-365 3500 

Los Angeles Philharmonic: conducted 

by Esa-Pekka Salonen in works by 

Haydn and Mahler. With 

mezzo-soprano Markella Hatziano and 

tenor Ben Heppner; Jan 11 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum of Contemporary Art 
Tel: 1-213-626 6222 
www. MOCA-LA. org. 

Cindy Sherman: retrospective tracing 
the New York-based artist's 
development from the 1070s to the 
present Consisting of 156 works, this 
show presents selections from each of 
her major series, including Untitled Rim 
Stills (1977-80), Centrefolds (1981) and 
Fairy Tales (1985). To Feb 1, then 
touring 

OPERA 

L. A Opera, Dorothy Chandler 
Pavilion 

Tel: 1-213-972 8001 
www.laopera.org 

SaJome: by R. Strauss. Revival of Sir 
Peter Hall's celebrated production. 
Conducted by Richard Hickox, with 
Hlldegard Behrens in the title role; 

Jan 15 

■ MADRID 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundacto “la Caixa" 

Tel: 34-1-435 4833 

• 1898, Fin de Sfede Spain: Daily 
Lite. Historical exhibition designed to 
reconstruct a picture of life In Spain at 
the end of the last century. Painting is 
its mainstay - also included are books, 
newspapers and other objects of the 
time; from Jan 13 to Mar 29 

• Martin Puryear first European 
retrospective of the American sculptor, 
b.1941. The display comprises around 
40 works produced since the 
mid-1970s; ends tomorrow 

Museo Nacional Centro de Arte 
Reina Sofia 
Tel: 34-1-467 5062 
Fernand Leger (1881-1955): 
retrospective comprising some 220 
paintings and drawings by toe early 
modernist. Having emerged from the 
Cubist revolution c.1910 to move 
towards abstraction, LSger 
subsequently returned to figurative 
painting following his experiences of 
war, ends on Monday, then travelling 
to New York 


■ MILAN 

EXHIBITIONS 

Fondazione Antonio Mazzotta 

Tel: 39-2-878 197 

Kandinsky: more than 100 works, 30 of 
them paintings; ends tomorrow 

OPERA 


Teatro alia ScaJa 
Tel: 39-2-88791 

H Cappello di Paglia di Firenze: by 
Rota. Conducted by Bruno Campanelle 
in a staging by Pier Luigi Pizzi; 

: Jan 15, 18 

■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITIONS 
Haus der Kunst 

Ellsworth Kelly: retrospective of the 
American abstract painter and sculptor, 
b. 1923, now in his 70s and one of the 
most distinguished living artists. 
Organised with the Guggenheim 
Museum and previously seen in New 
York, Los Angeles and London; to 
Jan 18 

Kunsthalle der Hypo-Kutturstittung 
Tel: 49-89-224 412 

COBRA 1948-1951: organised to mark 
the 50th anniversary of a post-war 
group of experimental artists who 
derived their movement's name from 
their three titles of origin: Copenhagen, 
Brussels and Amsterdam; ends 
tomorrow 

■ NEW YORK 

DANCE 

New York City Ballet, New York 

State Theater 
Tel: 1-212-870 55 70 

• Jewels: by Balanchine, to music by 
Faure, Stravinsky and Tchaikovsky; Jan 
10. 14 

• Mixed Programme: includes Angelin 
Praljocaj's La Stravaganza, premiered 
last spring, and Balanchine's Stars and 
Stripes; Jan 11 

EXHIBITIONS 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
www.metmuseum.org 

• Drawings of Filippino Lippi and His 
Circle: first major exhibition of work by 
the Quattrocento painter. Of the 117 
drawings on display, 80 are by Lippi, 
including rare loans from around the 
world; ends tomorrow 

• Rowers Underfoot: Indian Carpets 
of the Mughal Era. 50 rugs from the 
16th to 18th centuries. With loans from 
private collections in India. Europe and 
Japan, the exhibition includes 
masterpieces never before exhibited; to 
Marl 

• Jackson Pollock (1912-1956): Early 
Sketchbooks and Drawings. Display of 
48 rarefy seen pages from the Abstract 
Expressionist's sketchbooks, and 24 
drawings. Includes studies and 
portraits; to Feb 6 

• John La Farge: more than 30 
paintings and stained glass windows 
by the 19th century American; to Jan 
25 

• King of toe World: A Mughal 
Manuscript from the RoyaJ Library, 
Windsor Castle. The Padshah nam a, by 
Abdul-Hamid Lahawri, made for the 
emperor Shah -J ah an, builder of the Taj 
Mahal, and one of his finest 
possessions; to Feb 8 

• The Private Collection of Edgar 
Degas: sold at auction after his death 
in 1918, more than 200 19th century 
French paintings and drawings 
collected by the artist who once 
imagined establishing his own 
museum. Indudes works by Ingres, 
Delacroix, and impressionists Including 
Manet, with one room devoted to 
works by Degas himself; ends 
tomorrow 

Museum of Modem Art 

Tek 1-212-708 9480 
www.moma.org 

• From Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec to 
Andy Warhol: Exploring Techniques. 
Selection of 70 woodcuts, etchings, 
lithographs and screenprints from the 
collection; to Feb 8 

• On the Edge: Contemporary Art 
from the Werner and Elaine 
Dannheisser Collection. More than 80 
works by artists induding Tony Cragg 
and Cindy Sherman; to Jan 20 

Whitney Museum of American Art 
Tel: 1-212-3272801 

• The Warhol Look/Glamour Style 
Fashion: major retrospective of around 
500 works of art, following Warhol's 
career from the 1940s to the 1980s, 
and also induding works by his 
contemporaries; to Jan IQ 

• Fashion and Film: running 
concurrently with the Warhol show, this 
film and video series traces the 
relationship between the two 
Industries, from early fashion newsreels 
and toe studio designers of the 1930s 
to the present; to Jan 18 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 

Tel: 1-212-362 6000 
www.metopera.org 

• Capriccfo: by R. Strauss. New 
production by John Cox, with sets by 
Maura Pagan o; Jan 12, 16 

• La Cenerentola: by Rossini. New 
production conducted by James 
Levine In a staging by Cesare Uevi, 
with designs by Maurlzio Bal6; Jan 15 

• The Rake's Progress: by Stravinsky. 
New production by Jonathan Miller, 
conducted by James Levine. Cast 
Includes Dawn Upshaw and Samuai 
Ramey; Jan 13 

■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 

Theatre des Champs Bys6es 
Tel: 33-1-49525050 

Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra; 1 

conducted by Lorin Maazel in works by 
Schubert, Maazel and Ravel. With flute < 

soloist Wolfgang Schulz; Jan 14 < 

EXHIBITIONS i 

Mus6e Camavakrt , 

Tel: 33-1-4272 2112 1 

Paris and toe Parisians in the time of 1 

Louis IV: more than 300 engravings, I 

which together create a vivid 
impression of 17th century Paris. > 

Including portraits, images of toe city I 

and its monuments, as well as i 

proverbs, allegorical works, and ! 

almanacs; to Jan 18 

t 

Musee du Louvre < 

Td: 33-1-4020 5151 a 

www.touvre.fr - 

Pajou, sculpteur du Roi: first 
retrospective devoted to works by toe I 


French sculptor (1730-1809). 
successful in the French Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
and a favourite of Louis XV and Louis 
XVI. The display includes Pajou's five 
most famous marble statues, portrait 
i busts, terracotta sketch -models, and 
drawings induding designs for the 
opera at Versailles; to Jan 19, then 
transferring to New York 

OPERA 

Opdra National de Paris, Op6ra 
Bastille 

Tel: 33-1-4473 1300 
La Traviata: by Verdi. Production 
directed by Jonathan Miller and 
conducted by James Conlon. Angela 
Gheorghiu sings toe role of Violetta; 
Jan 10 

■ ROME 

EXHIBITIONS 
Musei CapitoGni 

Henri Matisse: more than 200 works 
are included in this major exhibition, 
which aims to demonstrate the 
profound influence of Oriental art upon 
the great modernist; to Jan 20 

Palazzo Ruspoli 
Tel: 39-6-6830 7344 
www.palazzoruspoli.it 
Fayum: Mummy Portraits. Previously 
shown at the British Museum in 
London, this exhibition contains nearly 
200 portraits. Painted on wooden 
panels, linen shrouds, carionnage or 
three-dimensional plaster masks, the 
portraits were created during the first 
three centuries of Roman rule in Egypt; 
to Feb 28 

■ SAN FRANCISCO 

OPERA 

San Francisco Opera, War Memorial 
Opera House 

Tel: 1-415-864 3330 
www.sfopera.com 

• Le Nozze de Figaro: by Mozart 
Conducted by Ivor Boiton in a staging 
by Graziella Sciutti: Jan 11,14 

• Tosca: by Puccini. Conducted by 
Maurizio Barbacini in a staging by Lotfi 
Mansouri. Georgina Lukacs sings the 
title role; Jan 10, 13. 16 

■ VENICE 

EXHIBITIONS 
Palazzo Grassi 

Tel: 39-41-523 1680 
German Expressionism: Art and 
Society. Kirchner is at the centre of 
this selection of works, dating from 
around 1910 to the mid-1920s. Other 
artists represented include Meidner 
and Marc; ends tomorrow 

■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITIONS 
Judisches Museum 
Tel: 43-1-535 0431 
www.jmw.at 

Max Liebermann: selection of paintings 
by the German Impressionist dating 
from the period 1900-1918, during 
which the Jewish haute bourgeoisie 
flourished. Also on display are some of 
the French impressionist works he 
collected; to Jan 18 

KunstHausWien 

Tel: 43-1-712 0495 

Herb Ritts: first European retrospective 
of work by the American photographer. 
Previously seen in Boston, the 
exhibition ranges from portraits of 
Hollywood celebrities to images of 
Africa; to Jan 18 

Kunsthistorisches Museum 
Tek 43-1-525240 
Pieter Brueghel and Jan Brueghel: 
comprehensive survey of the art of the 
two sons of Pieter Brueghel the Elder. 
Includes around 130 paintings and 20 
works on paper by Jan Brueghel the 
Elder (1568-1625) and his less 
celebrated brother Pieter Brueghel the 
Younger (1564-1637/8). The exhibition 
also includes a dozen important works 
by their father, enabling visitors to 
trace his influence upon the technique 
of his sons; to Apr 14 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 

Tel: 1-202-7374215 

www.nga.gov 

• Lorenzo Lotto: Rediscovered Master 
of the Renaissance. 50 paintings, many 
of them on loan from churches and 
museums in Italy; to Mar 1 

• Thomas Moran (1837-1926): first 
retrospective devoted to the American 
landscape painter. Featuring 100 oils 
and watercolours including a selection 
of the famous Yellowstone pictures, 
painted on a survey expedition In 1871, 
which influenced Congress's decision 
to create their first National Park; ends 
tomorrow, then transferring to the 
Gilcrease Museum, Oklahoma 

OPERA 

Washington Opera 

Tel: 1-202-295 2400 
www.dc-opera.org 

• Doha Franclsqurta; by Vives- 
Conducted by Miguel Roa In a staging 
by Emilio Sagi, with choreography by 
Goyo Montero; Kennedy Center 
Eisenhower Theater, Jan 15 

• L' Elisir d’ Amorer by Donizetti. 
Conducted by John Keenan In a 
staging by Stephen Lawless; Kennedy 
Center Eisenhower Theater; Jan 16 

• The Magic Flute: by Mozart Revival 
conducted by by Heinz Fricke and 
directed by Sonja Frisell; Kennedy 
Center Eisenhower Theater; Jan 10, 14 


■ ZURICH 

EXHIBITIONS 
Kunsthaus Zurich 

Tel: 41-1-251 6765 

Arnold Bocklin, Giorgio de Chirico, 

Max Ernst; Voyage into the Unknown, 
comprising 130 paintings, collages and 
sketches; to Jan 18 

Arts Guide by Susanna Rustfn 
e-mail: susanna. rustin©ftcom 
Additional listings supplied by 
ArtBase 

Tel: 31-20-664 6441 
E-maikartbase@pl.net 







Wall Street 

Warm, wonderful 
partnership 

Bonds are protecting equities, says 
John Authers* They're just great together 


Bonds; equities 9 greatest friend 


30-year tong bond yteW \ 

% H 


Price earnings ratio on 
S&PCompoetta 



I t's the bond market, 
stupid. US equities look 
high on almost any 
basis, and their long 
and unbroken rise of the 
past three years is beginning 
to stretch all historical pre- 
cedents. 

Once equities are put in 
the context of the bond mar- 
ket. however, their strength 
looks less deviant and it 
becomes far harder to pre- 
dict a dramatic fall in share 
prices. The bond and equity 
markets respond to different 
factors, but they affect each 
other. At present the bond 
market is enjoying record 
health and it provides won- 
derful protection for equity 
prices. 

The relationship between 
the two markets Is seen 
clearly in the graph. When 
bond prices are high - mean- 
ing that the yield available 
from investing in them is 
relatively low - it is justifi- 
able to pay more for equities, 
as it is necessary to take a 
greater risk for a given level 
of return. 

If long-dated bonds are 
yielding almost 15 per cent 
as they did in the early 
1980s, equities are likely to 
lan gnifih- Once bond yields 
tall, money managers need 
to start looking elsewhere 
for profits, and thus bid up 
the price of equities. 

At the be ginning of this 
week, the yield on the 30- 
year Treasury long bond, 
regarded as the benchmark 
for the market since the gov- 
ernment started issuing the 
security in 1977. dropped 
below 5.75 per cent for the 
first time. Meanwhile, the 
shares in the Standard & 
Poor’s 500 index are trading 
at a multiple of 24 times 
earnings - close to their his- 
torical highs. 

Yet. this ratio is no higher 
than it was the last time 
bond yields approached this 
level, in late 1993. If bond 
yields stay this low for long, 
historical evidence suggests 
that the market multiple for 
equities might even move 
higher. 

Why is the bond market so 
healthy? This week’s rally 
can be traced, like so much 
else in the US financial sys- 
tem, to one man: Alan 
Greenspan. Over the week- 
end, the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve made a 
speech in Chicago in which 
he discussed the dangers of 
deflation - falling prices - 
several times during a 


lengthy discussion about the 
difficulty in measuring price 
changes over time. 

This was a sharp depar- 
ture for a man who has 
made a career ont of worry- 
ing about inflation. His com- 
ments were interpreted by 
bond dealers, rightly or 
wrongly, as a hint that the 
next move in interest rates 
might be down, not up. 

Politicians also have 
helped the bond market. The 
White House expects to 
announce a balanced federal 
budget this year, and Con- 
gress will not block it. So, 
the government will not 
need to borrow any new 
money. Any restriction in 
supply like this should boost 
prices. 

Underlying economics also 
line up in the bond market’s 
favour. Inflation remains 
very low by historical stan- 
dards. This means traders 
will accept a lower long-term 
yield. 

The strength of the labour 
market, confirmed by yester- 
day’s figures, might suggest 
there is more inflation in 
store. But then, of course, 
there is the Asian crisis. The 
region's financial difficulties 
have helped US treasuries in 
the past four months by 
creating a "flight to quality” 
as international investors 
divert towards the safety of 
the US, bidding prices up 
and yields down in the pro- 
cess. Asia's difficulties also 
could cuit US exports and 
reduce import prices. 

This week’s low bond 
yields have led to a binge of 
new mortgages as home- 
owners scurry to arrange 
cheaper financing, while sev- 
eral large companies have 


also taken the opportunity to 
borrow at cheap rates. All 
other things being equal, 
they provide an economic 
stimulus which should help 
equities. 

But, low bond yields are 
not necessarily all good 
news for share prices. As 
Greenspan pointed out, 
deflation carries risks. If it 
accompanies a slowing econ- 
omy. then that would mean 
declining profits for US cor- 
porations - and a steady 
squeeze on equity prices. 

Equities have had a bad 
week, with jitters increasing 
over corporate results for 
1997. More will be known 
about this next week. But. 
falling corporate earnings 
would confirm inflation is in 
check and do bonds no 
harm. This might explain 
why equities have performed 
badly this week despite bond 
yields’ historic low levels. 
These yields give strong 
underpinning to share multi- 
ples. and provide a bulwark 
against the kind of precipi- 
tous decline which might be 
predicted by looking at pre- 
vious extended equity bull 
markets. 

Yet. if earnings are down, 
share prices can follow them 
down without changing the 
underlying price-earnings 
ratio. Bonds’ strength pro- 
tects the equity market 
from its worst fears. But the 
next month could still be 
bumpy. 

Dow Jones fmf Average 

Monday 7578.99 + 13.95 
Tuesday 1 750625 - 72.74 

Wednesday 7,90227 - 198 
Thursday 7.802.62 - 99.85 
Friday 


London 


With a little bit 

Philip Coggan looks beyond the Asian effect 




N ot long ago, every 
ambitious inves- 
tor would have a 
slug of Asian 
equities in his armoury. 
Nowadays, finding an Indo- 
nesian share in your portfo- 
lio would be about as wel- 
come as a clutch of Hong 
Kong chickens in a hospital 
ward. 

The Singapore market, 
that previous haven of finan- 
cial respectability, lost 23 per 
cent in local currency terms 
this week, Manila fell 19 per 
cent and Jakarta shad 27 per 
cent. The dollar losses were 
much, much worse. The con- 
tinuing plunge in Asian cur- 
rencies and stock markets is 
having a ripple effect across 
the globe - or, rather, a 
series of effects, since the 
crisis is both good and bad 
news for western markets. 

The good news comes from 
the potential deflationary 
effect of the fall in both 
Asian Hgmanrt and the. flood 
of cheap exports from Asian 
businesses operating in 

Back to the sixties 

Yield on long gfits (36)* 

17.5 - 


newly devalued currencies. 

That is highly positive for 
bond markets, which suffer 
whenever there is inflat ion. 
This week the yield on the 
30-year US Treasury dropped 
a new low (albeit only since 
bonds of such maturity 
started to be issued regu- 
larly in 1977) and the yield 
on the long gik fen below 6 
per cent for the first time 
since April 1964. 

Lower bond yields are a 
very supportive factor for 
equities, since most mea- 
sures of stock market valua-' 
tion are bond-related. 

The negative side to the 
Asian crisis, of course, is the 
potential effect on corporate 
earnings. 

A number of US compa- 
nies, including several hi- 
tech groups, have warned 
already of lower earnings 
because of events in Asia. 
But John Ainsworth, head of 
global equities at Mil Sam- 
uel Asset Management, 
argues that UK companies 
are not as exposed to Asian 


events as those in many 
other countries. 

“The big sectors in the 
narket - banks, mis, phar- 
maceuticals - are not sub- 
ject to Asian competitive 
pressures,” he says. Ain- 
sworth still has a bullish tar- 
get of 6JJ00 for the FTSE 100 
this year. 

Perhaps one of the most 
important factors buoying 
optimism about the UK mar- 
ket is the balance of supply 
and demand. “A key element 
of our bullishness on UK 
equities is that there is a 
massive pil e of cash chasing 
a shrinking supply of ster- 
ling assets - both equities 
and gilts,” says the NatWest 
Markets team in a new note 

'NatWest’s exhaustive 
study of institutional cash- 
flow concludes that pension 
funds, life insurance compa- 
nies and the like will have 
some £63bn of new money to 
invest this year. 

At the same time, new 
company arrivals and rig hts 
issoes will remain in rela- 
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Asian worries return 

US institutional buying 

HousebuSders return to favour 

Cruise missile order 

Appreciation of sector underp*formnce 

US fund buying 
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Positive broker comment 
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Out of favour: a Hong Kong chicken along with Indonesian shares 


tively short supply; there 
will be less of a drain on 
Institutional coffers from 
building society demutualis- 
ations; and share buybacks 
and takeovers will continue. 
On the gilts side, the public 
sector borrowing require- 
ment is moving towards bal- 
ance, reducing the volume of 
new bond issues. 

Institutions could invest 
overseas, of course, but Nat- 
West points out that Asia 
scarcely looks enticing, 
while many investors may 
fear moving back into the 
US at a time when corporate 
Mining s are m ining under 
pressure. 

What, though, about the 
economic fundamentals? The 
Bank of England’s monetary 
policy committee left inter- 
est rates on hold, as expec- 
ted. this week. 

The little data published 
so far this year indicates 
that the service sector 
remains quite strong and 
that retailers had a better 
Christmas than was implied 
by some of the gloomy 
reports emerging in mid-De- 
cember. . John Lewis even 
reported a 33.4 per cent year- 
on-year sales gain in the 
week to January 3. 

Yet, the purchasing man- 
agers’ index suggested that 
growth in the manufacturing 
sector was slowing down. 
This creates quite a policy 
dilemma for the Bank, espe- 
cially as some economists 
are arguing that interest 
rates are too high already. 
Even Alan Greenspan, chair- 
man of the US Federal 
Reserve, has taken to mus- 
ing about deflation. 

The short sterling future, 
the market’s vehicle for 


speculating oninterest rate- 
changes, now is pricing hi a 
fall in base rates by the end 
of the year. So, even if they 
rise again, the : peak is 
clearly in right ... 

Lower inten^t. rates', could 
have the additional benefi-' 
cial effect of prompting, a 
dueling in. sterling, .'and ■ eas- 
ing the pressure oh export- 
ers, although they wflTcon- 
tinue to be hard put to 
compete with . Asianjmanu- 
facturers. The ".pound 
dropped by three pfennigs 
against the D-mark on 
Thursday. . 

I n valuation term s, the 
market Is none too 
badly placed without 
being outrageously 
cheap. If you compare foe 
earnings yield with the band 
yield, (probably the most sen- 
sible measure now the divi- 
dend tax credit has been, 
abolished), . non-financial 
equities are around the’ mid- 
dle of their 10-year range. If 
you compare the earnings 
yield with short-term inter- 
est rates, .the market is in 
the top half of the range but 
below the peaks of 1987 and 
1989. ‘ 

Overall, if purely domestic 
conditions were the crite- 
rion, the outlook would he 
extremely positive for, UK 
equities. Whether tty? UK 
can follow its own star is, 
however, the big issue of the 
year. The weakness erf Foot- 
sie on Friday, after Wall 
Street’s sharp faD oh Thurs- 
day and decline in early 
trading yesterday;- illus- 
trated how hard it is for Lon- 
don to stand on Its .own two 
feet 

philip.coggan{fliFT.com - 
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The stuff of nightmares 

Deflation would turn the world upside down 


T his was the week in 

which the D-word took 
hold in world markets. 
Deflation. Alan 

Greenspan said, was starting to 
worry some people. He did not 
sound too worried himself; but 
the US Federal Reserve 
chairman picks his words with 
care, and the US long bond yield 
promptly fell to a record low. 

In fact, true deflation seems an 
outside risk, except in a handful 
of Asian economies where it may 
be happening already. But It is 
worth asking, as did Greenspan, 
just what we mean by deflation; 
and. indeed, what it would look 
like if it actually happened. 

In essence, prices can fall for 
two reasons: rising output or 
falling demand. The first may be 
benign. The second is 
destructive. 

In global terms, the first has 
dominated in recent years. With 
the decline of communism, new 
sources of supply have arrived 
on world markets. And, in some 
industries - most obviously, 
computing - prices have fallen 
because of higher productivity. 

Over time, this should be a 
good thing. Supply shocks can 
be unpleasant in the short run. 
as established producers and 
their workers take the strain. 
Thereafter, f alling prices should 
help the economy by s timulating 
consumer demand. 

Deflation caused by demand 
shocks, some thing occurring in 
parts of Asia, is a very different 
thing. Whereas inflation 
transfers wealth from lenders to 
borrowers, this kind of deflation 
works the other way. 

Inflation. Greenspan once 


remarked, becomes a problem 
when it causes economic agents 

- business people, in particular 

- to change their behaviour. In 
the same way, the damage done 
by deflation results not so much 
from price tails themselves as 
from the expectation that they 
will continue. 

Consider some of the ways in 
which deflation would turn the 
world upside down. Fixed price 
contracts would be sought by 


seek to.be paid up front rather 
than by results, and in cash 
rather than stock. 

In such a world, how could 
investors protect themselves? 
With great difficulty. Equities 
would obviously take a 
battering, if only because 
workers are naturally resistant 
to cuts in nominal wages. At a 
time of falling revenues, the first 
result would be a crunch on 
margins. The next would be 


l 


In such a world, how could 
investors protect themselves? 
With the greatest difficulty 


suppliers, avoided by their 
customers. Contractors would 
seek protection against cost 
under-runs. Corporate profits 
would be understated by 
conventional LIFO accounting, 
just as they were over stated in 
the days of inflation. 

Balance sheets would be 
transformed as companies 
sought to build up net cash 
rather than debt. But. there 
would be more pressure than 
ever to reduce inventory, due to 
the Increased cost of holding it. 
In the retail trade, the price cuts 
in the January sales would be 
wondrous to behold. 

Competition among mortgage 
lenders would become atrocious 
as homeowners accelerated 
their repayments. Workers 
would resist any attempts to 
make their pensions 
index-linked, preferring old-style 
fixed payments. Unions would 
seek pay deals over the longest 
possible period. Managers would 


rising unemployment — and a 
further drop in demand. 

The picture for bonds is not 
much brighter. The effect of 
falling prices is to put pressure 
on borrowers and increase the 
risk of default. Yields would rise 
in consequence. 

As history shows, tins is not 
mere theory. In the UK, prices 
fell by 15 per cent in the period 
1928-32. Nominal gilt yields, 
according to data from BZW, 
averaged 42 per cent In the 
next five years, prices rose by 12 
per cent Gilt yields averaged 3 
per cent 

The gap in real yields, of 
course, was wider again: from 
72 per cent in the first period to 
0.7 per cent in the second. The 
nominal price of equities, 
meanwhile, fell 30 per cent from 
1928 to 1932 and then recovered 
entirely in the following five 
years. 

In such circumstances, the 
only safe asset is cash. This need 


not be held in the bank; Banks, 
after all. can go bust; and the 
higher the interest rate they 
offer to compensate, the grater 
the risk becomes. 

If the money in- your pocket 

will buy more next month than 
it will today, that represents a 

real yield in itself. This is . . . 
perhaps the most damaging ' 
single aspect of deflation: that. 
there is no incentive for savings' 
to be drculated inthe.eoonomy- 
The one growth business is the 
supply of deposit boxes, - • '■ 
complete with shotguns and ■ . 
barbed wire. 

So, what are the risks of this - 
happening today? Pretty 
if the markets are any judge- ; 
The best single indicator is the. 
US long bond yield, down at its 
record low of 5.7 per cent . . . 

This tells us one thing: that , 
the market is not discounting • 
stable prices. If it. were,' Jiistory 
suggests the yield would be 3 per 
cent at most, it follows. that-, • 
prices are expected . either to nse 
or to fall. - • ... ; — • ■ 

In strictly logical terms, a - 
yield of 5.7 per cent could P°bd 
either way. BiiL it straibs belief 
that the markets should have . 
made the jump from fear <rf , • 
inflation to the reverse: to 
worrying about a. default by the 
US government ■ • 

The assump tion. In other . 
words, is thatdeftaflorita«® ,e 
parts'of the world economy £ . 
benign for theiest .that the ■ 
effect on the WS 
particular, is disinflationary. .. 
which is a very diffarent-thtog - ** 
so, the world's investors ca*^- - 

sleep easy., The alternatiw,'®* _ 

all, is the sruff of nightmares. ' 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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New issues 

Thomson plans float 


Directors' dealings 

Buying at TI 


Thomson, the UK's largest 
package holiday group, has 
asked SBC Warburg Dillon 
Read, its financial adviser, to 
draw up informal plans for a 
spring flotation, writes Rob- 
ert Wright 

The group, which is owned 
by Thomson Corporation, 
the Canadian publishing 
company, is expected to be 
valued at £1.3bn and to be 
floated on the London Stock 
Exchange in May. 

Thomson is understood to 
have given SBC Warburg the 
go-ahead to prepare the 
travel business for flotation 
following previous attempts 
to sell it. and publication 
last month of the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission 
. report into the sale of pack- 
age holidays. 

This cleared the industry 
of anti-competitive behav- 
iour while demanding minor 
changes to sales practices. 


□ Quadrant Healthcare, the 
biotechnology group, is plan- 
ning to raise £30m from a 
flotation which would value 
the business at about £75m. 
Quadrant specialises in 
using trehalose sugars 
which preserve biological 
material in a dehydrated 
state. 

The sugars were discov- 
ered in desert plants which 
appeared to dry up and die 
when water was scarce, but 
sprang back to life when 
rain fell. The company is 
using trehalose to develop a 
cheap way of storing blood 
platelets. 

Quadrant, which had £6m 
cash at the end of 1997, had 
planned to float last year but 
market conditions were 
unfavourable. It needs 
money to build up its inhaler 
research team and to take 
some of its own products 
through clinical trials. 


There was more buying at TI 
Group, the engineering . 
group. Where Sir 
Christopher Lewinton. 
chairman, and John HIgnett, 
deputy chairman, each 
bought 10,000 shares at 
467-475p, writes Ian 
Forrest ■ 

*. Of the two. the more . 
interesting deal is ffignett’s, 
since this -increases his 
holding by 25 per cent to 
50.232 shares. . 

At Carpetrlght, in the 
general retailing sector. 


IT Group 


Lord Harris, the chairman, 
and Martin Harris, his son 
and an executive director, 
bought 75.000 shares 
between them at 429- 
430p. 

Sir Harry Djanogly, a 
non-executive director, also 
bought 37,000 shares at 
426p. 

This brings the total for 
purchases in December to 
177.000 and follows an 
upbeat statement at the 
interim stage two weeks 
aga • 


Bids / deals 

Regional papers 
for sale 
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United News & Media, which 
is trying to sell its regional 
newspaper business for 
about £400m. indicated this 
week it could make the sale 
in three parts, writes Victor 
Mallet 

The first round of bidding 
ended before Christmas, and 
several regional newspaper 
groups have been invited to 
submit second bids for the 
titles they want. The three 
parts are expected to be the 
31 north of England titles; 
the 30 free newspapers in 
London: and the UPN 
Espafla. newspapers of Spain. 
□ An attempt to keep 
Rolls-Royce Motors in Brit- 
ish hands hag been la unch ed 
by a consortium of enthusi- 
asts. It plans to raise £680m 
to bid for the legendary car- 
maker which is being sold 
by Vickers, the engineering 
and defence group. 

The consortium, called the 
Rolls-Royce Action Group, is 
led by Michael Shrimpton, a 
barrister, and its supporters 
include heart surgeon Sir 


Magdi Yacoub. 

□ British American 
Tobacco, the BAT Industries 
unit, is forming a joint ven- 
ture with Turkey’s tobacco 
monopoly that will give it up 
to a quarter of the world's 
nintb-biggest cigarette mar- 
ket. BAT is to invest $i45.6m 
(£88m) to take 52 per cent of 
the 3280m joint venture with 
Tefeel. 

□ John Corrin, chief execu- 
tive of Allied Textile Compa- 
nies, is believed to be plan- 
ning a bid for the fibres, 
textiles and carpets business 
which re-stated its accounts 
last year after uncovering 
“serious accounting irregu- 
larities”. 

The company said ix was 
in bid talks with a group 
which included some of its 
executive directors, but 
refused to name them. Cor- 
rin. who owns 2.78 per cent 
of Allied, is thought to be 
involved along with two 
other directors, Geoff WiJ- 
lshaw and Derek Wood. 
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MONDAY: Tomldns, the 
industrial conglomerate, is 
expected to report pre-tax 
profits of £208m, giving earn- 
ings per share of 9.8p. BZW. 
the broker, is looking for a 

3,4^> dividend. Last year, the 
company began a £100m‘ 
share buy-back programme, 
but analysts are hoping to 
see this increased to £300m. 
They are- also looking for a 
statement on strategy. 

■The group is widely 
thought to be planning to 
focus on three core areas - 
food, car parts and building 
and industrial businesses. 
This would mean disposing 
of the distribution arm and 
the professional, garden and 
leisure products division. 
MONDAY: Fyffes, the Dub- 
lin-based fresh produce 
group, is expected to report a 
slight fall in pre-tax profits 
to.-IE46.6m (£3S.4m) before an 
exceptional profit of more 
than ££Sm on the sale of its 


185 per cent stake in United 
Beverages, an Irish drinks 
group. Fyffes warned in 
April that price falls and 
unfavourable currency 
treads would depress 
interim profits, but it has 
recovered a little in the sec- 
ond half. This has been 
helped by price increases for 
bananas in continental 
Europe, where currencies 
have been weak against the 
US dollar, the main currency 
for banana purchases. 
WEDNESDAY: The market 
fears profit downgrades 
when Dixons reports interim 
profits, which are forecast at 
around £S0m. Although Dix- 
ons was one of the main ben- 
eficiaries of the building 
society windfalls over the 
summer, the second half 
might be proving more diffi- 
cult. Sales increases are 
expected to have slowed 
from abont 10 per cent in the 
first half to about 7 per cent 







US index funds 

Lie back and think profit 

Who needs to work at beating a benchmark? Tracking it 
passively is a better idea, says John Authers 


I f there was any doubt 
that index funds were 
the phenomenon of the 
age. 1997's performance 
rankings for US mutual 
funds appear to have 
removed it. 

Index funds - which 
attempt passively to repli- 
cate the performance of a 
benchmark index, rather 
than beat it - had excellent 
years in 1995 and 1596. In 
both, the Vanguard S&P 500 
fund, which is by far the 
largest nf the So which 
attempt to track the index, 
comfortably outperformed 
the majority of funds as 
measured by Lipper Analyt- 
ical of New York. 

This could be dismissed 
3s a blip, caused by the 
lengthy bull market which 
was led by large, blue chip 
companies. To paraphrase 
Bob Pozen at Fidelity 
Investments, the nation’s 
biggest active fund man- 
ager. it is difficult to outper- 
form the index when it 
turns out that the smartest 
move was to buy IBM 
shares and keep them. 

In 1997, markets were 
much more turbulent. It 
should, therefore, have been 
worthwhile to pay an active 
portfolio manager to navi- 
gate their peaks and 
troughs. Instead, index 
funds outperformed other 
US equity funds by an 
almost unprecedented mar- 
gin. 

S&P 500 index tracker 
funds were by far the most 
successful sector measured 
by Lipper, with an average 
total return of 32.6 per cent, 
while the average general 
equity fund gained only 24 
per cent. Capital apprecia- 
tion funds managed only 
20.36 per cent. 

The Vanguard S&P 500 
returned 33.19 per cent, so 
outperforming 90 per cent of 
its US rivals without even 
attempting to beat its own 
benchmark. Only two of the 
25 biggest US mutual funds 
managed to beat it. and 
then only marginally. 


In a complete reversal of 
the normal logic that small 
investors mistime the mar- 
ket. the Vanguard fund also 
turned out to be by far the 
most popular of 1997. It took 
in about S8bn in new invest- 
ments. most of it early in 
the year. 

Even Vanguard officials 
admit to amazement that 
the fund outperformed its 
rivals by this margin - 
especially as they had gone 
to the bi2arre length of 
warning its customers off 
the fund early in the year, 
as money started to pour In 
on the back of 1996‘s perfor- 
mance. 

They pointed out that 
index funds should not be 
regarded as conservative, as 
they are alw’ays fully 
invested and carry far less 
cash than most others. If 
the market dives, their man- 
agers’ hands are tied. 

The Lipper statistics show 
that the S&P 500 fund’s per- 
formance cannot be 
explained by investment 
fundamentals. Growth of 
both sales and earnings for 
stocks in tbe S&P portfolio 
lagged behind those for 
growth and small cap funds 
by a substantia] margin. 
Earnings growth for S&P 
500 funds was 14.8 per cent 
compared with 21.3 per cent 
for growth funds. 

But valuation was not the 
answer either: while the 
S&P fund’s stocks traded off 
a price-earnings ratio of 
21.5. the ratio for growth 
funds was slightly higher, 
at 21.7. 

How did it happen? First, 
the S&P 500 was a good 
place to be last year. With a 
total return of 33.4 per cent, 
it out performed the better 
known and narrower Dow 
Jones Industrial Average, 
which returned only 24.9 
per cent. It also beat the 
S&P SmallCap index (25.6 
per cent), while the Russell 
2000 index, which tracks 
small companies, returned 
only 22.2 per cent. The S&P 
was, therefore, the best 


benchmark to be in. 

A further problem for the 
stock-pickers is that Lhey 
picked tbe wrong stocks. 
The S&P actually rose by- 
more last year than it did in 
1996 but performance was 
far more divergent, particu- 
larly as the market hit 
severe turbulence from the 
Asian financial crisis after 
August. 

Accepted wisdom at the 
stan of the year had been 
that small companies and 
high-teeb stocks would do 
well, and a lot of mutual 
fund money was invested 
there. But technology saw a 
dramatic sorting of the 
sheep from the goats. 

Those who bought Dell 
Computer saw it treble. 
Those beavily committed to 
3Com. Oracle and Apple 
Computer, all similarly pow- 
erful figures in the high- 
tech horizon, were hit by 
heavy price declines. 

Many of these stocks 
traded at high multiples at 
the start of the year, which 
helps to explain the funda- 
mentals noted by Lipper. 

A further factor was 
that, in spite of 
received wisdom, 
index funds bene- 
fited from being fully 
invested as tbe market 
dipped late in the year. 

Indeed. Lipper found that 
the tracker funds actually 
logged greater outperform- 
ance in the first and fourth 
quarters (both of which saw 
the index drop by about 10 
per cent at one point) than 
in the second and third. 

For the final quarter, 
index funds gained 2.72 per 
cent while the average gen- 
eral equity fund lost 1.54. 
Managed funds are inher- 
ently more volatile, and 
thetr cash cushion was gen- 
erally less than 10 per cent 
- not much of a guard 
against sharp declines. 

Then, there is the issue of 
cost. Index funds are 
cheaper to run as they do 
not require large amounts 


of extra research- Adminis- 
tration costs on the Van- 
guard fund came to about 
0.2 per cent of tbe value of 
the portfolio last year. 

Managed funds cannot 
possibly match this, and 
this is why the company 
predicts that it should 
always be able to beat 55 
per cent of its rivals. 

Vanguard is keen to point 
out that passive investment 
management involves more 
activity than its name 
implies. Juggling with cash 
inflows, adjusting when the 
index is changed, and decid- 
ing when it is best to match 
the index by using deriva- 
tives all mak e demands on 
fund managers' time. 

Does this mean the death 
of the actively managed 
fund? Probably not If the 
S&P's unimpressive perfor- 
mance of the past five 
months continues for much 
longer, investors are bound 
to look elsewhere in hope of 
a quick profit 

Then. too. a look at 
long-term figures shows 
that a few years of outper- 
formance, left to compound 
for a few more years, can 
still yield dramatic results. 

The best fund over the 
past 20 years is Fidelity 
Investments’ Magellan. In 
1977. it was managed by 
Peter Lynch, the role model 
for buccaneering stock-pick- 
ers everywhere. 

Investors flocked to invest 

with him, making Mage llan 
the most successful fond of 
tbe time. It is still the larg- 
est. with $63.03bn under 
management, compared 
with the Vanguard index 
fund's $48^6bn. 

In retrospect. US small 
investors look eerily intelli- 
gent Sti cking with the Van- 
guard index fund for 20 
years was not bad - the 
fund is up 1.940 per cent 
over that time. But the far 
more numerous throngs 
who poured their money 
into Lynch's Magellan, and 
left it there, are now sitting 
on a return of 8J246 per cent 
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O n the South Pacific 
island of Aipotu, the 
battle of the sexes has 
been von. Hie coun- 
tries of the west could learn a 
lot from its experience. 

Rumours of a social paradise 
hi which women's liberation has 
resulted in the complete over- 
throw of male power reached me 
last April: I was visiting the 
neighbouring island of Ipotna to 
study their strangely successful 
marriage rites. My curiosity was 
Instantly aroused. Bnt lack of 
time prevented my taking the 
short sea crossing. I resolved to 
return as soon as I could. 

This week, the chance arrived. 
Interrupting a midwinter cruise 
through Micronesia, 1 found a 
packet boat going south. As 
I before, 1 put up at the tin-roofed 
Shining Surf hotel (still the best 
lodging despite Its total lack of 
, bathrooms ert suite ) and rang up 
my friend Chief Henry Morgana, 
registrar-general of Ipotua. 

“Sure,’* he said, when I 
explained my mission. "I can fix 
you up. Trust Henry." Not only 


True Fiction 


The men with egg on their toes 


When women rule, what will men do? Christian Tyler finds the answer in a Pacific paradise 


did the chief have cousins on 
Aipotu, but one was director of 
the island's Male Persons' Wei- 
rare Commission. 

Within a few hours I found 
myself at the door of a smart 
two-storey building on the cor- 
ner of the market square in 
Aipotu. Its name was freshly 
picked out In blue and white. A 
flag emblazoned with harpoon 
and machete fluttered from the 
roof. The square baked under 
the equatorial sun. It was 
thronged with Bhoppers, all 
men. 

Chief Henry Garanam greeted 
me. Not only Ms name bnt the 
unctuous and avuncular manner 
reminded me of his Ipotuan 
cousin. I scarcely noticed, so 


Metropolis 

The lost 


voice 


of 


public 


speaking 


Speakers’ Comer is not the forum for 


eloquent debate it once was. Michael 


Peel listens in to past and present 


F enner Brockway. soc- 
ialist and pacifist, once 
described Speakers' 
Comer, the triangle of 
asphalt in London's 
Hyde Park, as an “110)11111 cathe- 
dral of freedom, the Mecca of free 
speech, of eloquence for the 
expression of all views". 

Speakers’ Comer today offers a 
less fulfilling spiritual exper- 
ience. It Is dominated by preach- 
ers wbo harangue the crowds and 
insult each other. Most of the 
present generation of Hyde Park 
speakers shun reasoned argu- 
ment In favour of hellflre rheto- 
ric. They make no attempt to 
engage their mainly tourist audi- 
ences in debate; the Nation of 
Islam’s representative even sur- 
rounds himself With unsmiling 
bodyguards who seem to look 
straight through the crowd. 

It must be a perplexing and 
disappointing sight for visiting 
Chinese and Russians who were 
inspired at a distance by stories 
of Speakers’ Corner as the sym- 
bol of free expression by ordinary 
people. They would find it hard 
to believe that the British gov- 
ernment was once so concerned 
about the political activity in 
Hyde Park that it closed Speak- 
ers' Corner during the 1926 gen- 
eral strike. 

Speakers' Comer had provided 
a line of communication between 
ordinary people with a point to 
make and their peers. Jt spawned 
imitations in countries where 
Hyde Park's history as a forum 
for dissent was admired. 

Id 1855, a 150,000-strong protest 
against Lord Grosvenor’s Sunday 
trading bill ended in a riot, caus- 
ing Karl Marx to note that the 
English revolution had begun in 
Hyde Park. 

Eleven years later, railings 


were torn down along nearby 
Park Lane following an unauth- 
orised meeting of the Reform 
League, which was campaigning 
for a site in London to be set 
aside for demonstrations and 
public speaking. The league con- 
tinued to hold mass meetings by 
Marble Arch until Speakers’ Cor- 
ner was established there In 1872. 

The corner attracted the atten- 
tion of the powerful, and of those 
who wanted to seize power. 
Vladimir Lenin and his wife 
improved their English by listen- 
ing to the orators. A few years 
after the Russian revolution, 
Stanley Baldwin, the UK prime 
minister, and Austen Chamber- 
lain, the foreign secretary, were 
spotted at Marble Arch in the 
crowd surrounding Frank Ridley, 
the socialist historian. 

The comer enjoyed its heyday 
in the years Immediately before 
and after the second world war. 
Then, according to Ridley, “liter- 
ally millions of people from all 
over the world first acquired 
basic ideas about politics, eco- 
nomics and religion from visits to 
Marble Arch". 

The orators had to compete 
fiercely for people's attention. 
One man would hold forth from 
the top of a lamp-post Another 
would skim his cap across the 
heads of his listeners If he 
thought attention was waning. 
Other speakers engaged the audi- 
ence in rapid-fire questioning. 

Lord Soper, the Methodist min- 
ister and socialist, was an 
acknowledged master of audience 
manipulation. Peter Dawkins, 
former president of the Associa- 
tion of Speakers' Clubs, which 
teaches public speaking, says: 
“There was an argument in the 
1950s when they were going to 
allow Sunday opening of shops. 



I f I had not been honest and 
Just opened a separate 
account in my own name for 
the ferrets, I doubt If they 
would have queried it" Mary 
Neale runs the Bedford Ferret 
Welfare Society and had been to 
the local branch of the Co-op 
Bank hoping to open an account 
on behalf of the society but waa 
refused. 

“The bank’s view was that 
using ferrets to cull rabbits waa 
cruel," she said. "However, it 
would accept the society’s funds 
if we gave an unde rtaking that 
none of our ferrets would be used 
for rabbiting. This was some- 
thing we couldn't do. A ferret is a 
ferret after all ~ whether a work- 
ing one, or bred for show or as a 
pet.” 

The Bedford society Is one of 14 
groups, clubs or societies in the 
lIK set up within the past 20 
years specifically to encourage 
people to look after ferrets prop- 
erly and, generally, do a PR Job 
for the God forsaken creatures. 

With husband Mike, the Neales 
are doing their best to hype the 
ferret, and hot just locally (at last 
count, they bad 59 ferrets, many 
rescued animals housed in loose 
boxes). Mike is secretary of the 
National Ferret Welfare Society 
and Mary is membership secre- 


anxious was I to test the truth of 
the rumours. 

My quest seemed more than 
usually urgent A few days 
before I had read In a newspaper 
that for the first time since the 
second world war. when mil- 
lions of women were employed 
In the factories, there were more 
women at work in Britain than 
men. at turned out this was a 
freak statistic, applicable to 
only one-quarter of 1996. But 
the trend was significant) Then 
I beard on the BBC World Ser- 
vice that the British minister for 
schools was warning of a dan- 
gerous gender gap in the class- 
room. Girls wore outperforming 
boys, whose dim Job prospects 
bad demotivated them. 


What was to be done? 

Chief Garanam puckered bis 
lips, blew out his cheeks, and 
smiled. “You must learn from 
the penguin,” he replied. 

"The penguin?" 

“While bis wife is away for 
two months in winter searching 
for food," he continued, "the 
emperor penguin stands in the 
blizzard with the egg on his 
toes. All the chaps - many thou- 
sands - huddle together with 
eggs on their toes. While they 
wait, they live off their own fet, 
and are afraid of freezing." 

“Your Excellency," 1 said. 
"Would you kindly explain what 
you mean?” 

"Once upon a time," he 
replied, "our boys grew up 


learning how to fight and flsh. 
Then RghHwg was finished, and 
fish fished out. Our girls discov- 
ered the baby pill; they discov- 
ered office work." 

"They didn't work before?" 

"Yes, but not men's work. 
They dug the plot in front of the 
shack. They carried water. They 
picked the stones out of the pas- 
ture." 

*T see," I said. "So what do 
your men do now?" 

The director rose from his rat- 
tan chair, took my arm and led 
me to the window. "Say what 
yon see os the hillside, and I 
will tell you.” 

I saw nothing much, but rows 
of wooden boxes on legs. 

"Chief.” 1 said, irritated by his 


seff-tmportant evasions, "I don't 
thinfc you understand our situa- 
tion. We run a service economy 
and there isn't much manual 
work. Our army is very small, 
our fishing fleet even smaller. 
Women are moving into all pro- 
fessions: even the chairman of 
the Bar is a woman. They are 
entrepreneurs, chief executives, 
stockbrokers, priests, bus driv- 
ers. They write cowboy books 
under pseudonyms. They don’t 
want husbands. They don't even 
need men, same of them." 

"And for sure they won't 
accept a machete marriage," the' 
chief Interrupted, grinning. 

"You mean shotgun wedding," 
I correc te d him. "No. Besides, 
women are much better adapted 



Lord Soper started off saying: ‘I 
don’t believe.' Here was a 
preacher saying: *1 don’t believe.’ 
People stopped. Then five sec- 
onds later he said: In the Sunday 
opening of shops,’ and he had got 
his audience." 

Lord Soper also feasted on 
hecklers. Sharley McLean, who 
used to speak from the Hyde 
Park Gays and Sapphics plat- 


form. says: “Somebody might 
say: ‘I have been to university 
and I have got an honours 
degree.' Soper would look at him 
and say. 'You have been educated 
beyond your capacity.' ** 

There are few signs of such wit 
and subtlety in Hyde Park today. 
The handful of speakers who 
address non-religious subjects 
generally lack charisma, and 


most of the heckling is crude. 
The days are long gone when the 
politically ambitious, such as 
Walter Padley, a minister in the 
1964 Labour government. 
Improved their oratory at Speak- 
ers' Corner. Padiey's successors 
recognised they could reach a 
wider audience through broad- 
cast media. 

However, it is not as if Britons 


Arcadia 


My friend the ferret 


The ferret has always had an image problem. Christopher McCooey meets its spin-doctors 


tary and publicity officer. The 
society has an information book- 
let for owners or would-be own- 
ers and sells ferret paraphernalia, 
Including sweatshirts, T-shirts, 
badges and stickers: 1 LOVE 
FERRETS and I'D RATHER BE 
FERRETING. 

“Our aim is to educate the 
young and not so young that fer- 
rets, just like other animals, 
respond to kindness and will 
work their hearts out for a kind 
owner." said Mary. "We don’t dif- 
ferentiate between ferrets - the 
society promotes the general 
well-being of the ferret." 

To do this, the society and its 
regional groups take their ferrets 
to shows for the public to see 
them and ask questions. Ferret 
racing, using four tubes either 8, 
16 or 20 metres long, has become 
popular. Mike, a research engi- 
neer by profession, has devised 
and built starting traps and a 
light at the end of the tube Is 


triggered to declare the winner. 
In the past, there were disputes 
over whether a ferret had crossed 
the finishing line completely. 

“Wherever money is Involved 
there's trouble,” says Mary. “The 
minimum bet is ZOp, rnaylmtim Js 
El, and we raise funds by ferret 
racing. There have also been seri- 
ous allegations, like some com- 
petitors heating the tubes to 
make their ferrets run faster. 

“We’re not saying that every 
home needs a ferret In fact we 
never sell ferrets at these shows. 
People do come up and ask: 
'What is it? A hedgehog? A rat? 
Can T buy one?* Our view is that 
If they don’t know what it is then 
they certainly shouldn't own 
one." 

Ferrets are believed to have 
been introduced to England by 
the Romans, who worked them 
(the Romans are supposed to 
have got them from the Egyp- 
tians, who first domesticated 


them to keep rats and mice out of 
their homes). 

If it wasn’t the Romans who 
brought them to England, then it 
was probably the Normans - 
there Is pictorial evidence in the 
British Library showing warren- 


‘We're not 


saying 
that every 
home 
needs a 
ferret 1 


ers working ferrets In the 14th 
century. Rabbits were an Impor- 
tant source of food and warrens 
were managed to ensure a con- 
stant supply of meat 
Ferrets belong to the Musteli- 
dae family: the same as badger, 


otter, stoat, weasel, mink and. in 
North America, wolverine and 
skunk. The Roman ferrets were 
thought to be the albino variety 
(white with pink eyes), but there 
are also polecat varieties. These 
are not actual wild polecats, but 
have similar dark banding 
around the eyes and nose. 

It Is thought the Roman domes- 
ticated ferret must have been 
crossed with either the Siberian 
or the European polecat (Mustela 
Pu tori vis). Today a ferret can be 
almost any shade or colour, rang- 
ing from albino through cream 
and ginger to polecat grey and 
black and there are an estimated 
500, 000 In the UK. 

Many ferrets are kept for ver- 
min control. Four rabbits eat 
about as much grass (not to men- 
tion young wheat/barley and 
sugar beet) as one sheep, so farm- 
ers like to keep the rabbit popula- 
tion down. Tom Sturgess, a 
retired British Rail senior service 


supervisor, keeps six working fer- 
rets, Is an adviser on the animal 
to the Game Conservancy and 
talks on the subject 

“People need to learn the true 
facts about ferrets from an early 
age,” says Sturgess. “It's a mis- 
conception that ferrets are really 
smelly creatures that bite every- 
thing. Some owners are terrible, 
they break the ferrets’ teeth, 
muzzle them and starve them 
before going nut rabbiting. That's 
all wrong. Ferrets deed attention 
- at least an hour a day." 

Sturgess Is also chairman of 
the Wessex Ferret Club, which 
has about 150 members. The club 
was founded 15 years ago and 
organises the annual World 16- 
metre Ferret Racing Champion- 
ships for the Ferret Gold Cup. 
Over the past 18 months, the 
club's ferrets have raced their 
way to raising nearly £4,000 for* 
the Wessex Children's Hospice. 

In the winter, Sturgess works 
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to modern work, and employers 
love them /because they accept 
Iowwagea." 

The director was flattering a 
paper fen.; "Now I will teU yoa,® 
he said finally. "Thosebaxea on 
the fain are beehives.' We have 
left-tied from the bees. 3 ? 

"And what! did yon leant?" 7 
"That the man-bee does what 
hedoes best The women work; . 
he rite and reflects. Yes, my dear 
sir, we- drones of Aipotu do what 
men do best We paint and write 
and compose. We discuss. We. 
are philosophers and chefs, in 
all or human history, bow. many 
women have done this vital 
work of society?" 

A shout come from an inner 
office - a woman’s throaty, 
voice, "Henry! Get your ass In 
fame, and donble-qntekt" 

Hastily, I asked: “But what 
about you? You seem to have a | 
conventional sort of Job," 

The director whispered: "Yes, j 
indeed. I am a rare person in 
Aipotu.” He leaned forward, 
tapped the side of his nose and j 
winked: "Token male." 


offer the chance For children 
from a wide variety of back- 
grounds to learn how to express 
themselves better, in public. 
"When you take public speaking 
to 14-year-olds, the techniques 
are grasped immediately," say a 
MltchelL 

“There are people who -can 
stand up and have rimrfmrm and 
draw a crowd. That's something 
that's almost beyond teaching." 
Mitchell adds that politicians are 
not a good advert for. public 
speaking - she says their reli- 
ance on written scripts and Auto- 
cues makes their speeches pas- 
sionless ™d unexciting. ' 

The uniformity and stateness 
of politics as practised at .West- 
minster have served to dull the 
enthusiasm of some potential 
speakers. “I think it Waa different 
in the 1930s and 1940s after the 
Great Depression," says Dawkins, 
During those turbulent times, 
people felt they had an opportu- 
nity to induoe profound changes, 

These days, people rarely use 
Speakers' Comer to raise issues 
which they feel are not addressed 
In parliament They realise that 
speeches and mass meetings usu- 
ally attract scant media coverage, 
so they hold direct action pro- 
tests Instead. 


The prime 
minister and 
foreign 
secretary 
were spotted 
in the crowd 


have suddenly lost the willing- 
ness or ability to speak in public. 

Valerie Mitchell, director- 
general of the English Speaking 
Union, says mast young people 
have an aptitude for public 
speaking, although those at state 
schools often have few opportuni- 
ties to do so. Teaching of the 
written language takes priority. 

The ESU runs programmes to 


This has allowed the media to 
dismiss Speakers’ Corner as irrel- 
evant Some writers have argued 
that the comer is now a mere 
relic, because the freedoms it. 
symbolises are well entrenched. 
The South China Morning Post 
recently concluded that Hong 
Kong did not need a Speakers' 
Corner, adding: "A free society 
should not need to designate a 
small comer for people to speak 
their minds because they should 
be free to do so anywhere." 

Certainly there is little at 
Speakers’ Corner today to inspire 
visitors. The preachers set up 
their platforms because it is one 
of the few public places in Lon- 
don where they can hope for a 
good audience. But most of the 
Sunday afternoon crowd come 
because they hope to see the 
Speakers’ Corner of old; few 
people are interested in the many 
billboards which proclaim the 
shortcomings of h umankind and 
the imminence of plague and 

damnat ion. 

The place once renowned as a 
forum for the free exchange of 
diverse views is now dominated 
by speakers who deal only in 
absolute certainties, not in the 
arts of argument As one Chris- 
tian speaker put it: "It’s His 
truth. Not your truth or my 
truth. My job is to tell you that 
truth." 


his ferrets two or three times a 
week. Ironically, he cannot use 
them to rabbit along the rail 
track embankments, a favourite 
home for rabbits. Since privatisa- 
tion. the rabbits have been con- 
trolled by a team of two with a 
van, who use gas or cyanide in 
the burrows and are paid £280 a 
day. This method of control 
kills everything that Is under- 
ground. 

Using ferrets, rabbits are 
caught in purse nets placed over 
their holes and the ferreter 
quickly despatches the prey. 
With a clean kill, it is better for 
the pot than a rabbit that has 
been shot. 

And finally . . . it's not just the 
Coop Bank that has a problem 
with ferrets. God. too, was under- 
whelmed by them.. In Leviticus 
Chapter ll, he gives Moses and 
Aaron a detailed list of what is 
and not acceptable In the natural 
world. The poor old ferret was 
branded unclean along with, 
among others, the rabbit, weasel, 
mouse, tortoise, chameleon, liz- 
ard, snail and the mole. 
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